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THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


Purposes and Prospects 


The Editor’s Page is being launched in this issue and will be a recurring feature. 
It has two purposes. One is to keep readers informed about our editorial policies 
and practices and their effects. The other is to provide commentary on issues and 
developments related to research in education. Pursuit of these twin purposes is in- 
tended to aid in understanding, perhaps even influencing, factors shaping the na- 
ture and direction of educational research. That AJER has in the past mirrored 
many, and helped to mold a few, of these factors is well-documented.' To do so in 
the future is our continuing challenge and opportunity. 

Thus in accordance with the first information purpose, subsequent Pages will 
report on characteristics of current and potential audiences and contributors, ana- 
lyze the nature of the articles being published and the research methods used, and 
examine the manuscript pool and the review process. Pursuant to the second com- 
mentary purpose, concerns to be addressed will include the influence of major 
events, public policies and attitudes, and resource allocations; trends in the prep- 
aration and deployment of research scholars and technicians; gaps in knowledge 
and needed research; and the uses of research by elected officials and educators. 

From consideration of topics like these will come some modifications in the 
goals, policies and practices of AJER. May the end result be a tomorrow as bright 
and as notable as yesterday! 

Turning to today, there is an increase in the price of AJER. But it continues to 
be a “bargain.” Consider these facts: 

e The average subscription price of 203 education journals published 
in the United States in 1984 was $34 (US). AJER’s price was $12 
(CAN). 

¢ A subscription to AJER in 1984 cost less than any other comparable 
periodical published in Canada. 

¢e The price of AJER in 1985 is still less than most other similar 
publications. 

Currently, 60 percent of our subscribers are located in Canada, 20 percent in the 
United States with the remainder (rank ordered by number) in Europe, Australia, 
Africa, India, the Pacific Rim, New Zealand and South America. About 65 percent 
of these are institutional subscribers, mostly libraries. 

We hope that you will all stay with us and soon be joined by many others. For 
as before, AJER is where you get a little bit more. 


WHW 


'Hersom, N. (1980). Twenty-five years of research in education: The Alberta Journal of Educational Research 1955 to 1979. The 
Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 24(4), 262-275. 
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MICHAEL W. STETTER 
Capital Area Intermediate Unit, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


and 


DONALD J. WILLOWER 


Pennsylvania State University 


School Principals as Threshold Guardians: 
An Exploratory Study 


This study was an examination of secondary school principals’ threshold guardian 
behavior. Forty-five principals were interviewed concerning their experiences with 
and perceptions about serious incidents of teacher misconduct. The principals guard- 
ed the thresholds of misconduct, attempting to head off, dampen, and contain such 
incidents. They preferred to resolve incidents in-house, but resorted to formal sanc- 
tions when necessary. 

Findings suggested limitations to the concepts of loose coupling, the logic of confi- 
dence, and ritualistic legitimation. Legitimation for school organizations is ordinarily 
problematic, not assured. Teacher behavior that could threaten legitimation is cir- 
cumscribed, and teachers preserve leeway by avoiding threshold areas where behavior 
and supervision are tightly coupled. 


It has long been recognized that public schools are organizations that give ex- 
pression to the dominant values of their communities. In his classic work on educa- 
tion written more than 50 years ago, Willard Waller (1932) described schools as 
“museums of virtue.” 


Virtue is socially defined and the community is a major source of normative 
content for the schools. As numerous writers have pointed out (e.g., Meyer & 
Rowan, 1978), schools reflect the values of their larger environments. Moreover, as 
public organizations, schools are politically vulnerable, and school personnel 
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ordinarily are wary of activities that substantially diverge from community values 
and expectations. 


Teacher misbehavior represents one kind of potential threat to the school-com- 
munity relationship. School administrators appear to be quite alert to such poten- 
tial threats. Willower (1982) has argued that while the supervision of teachers by 
school principals often occurs with a light touch, these administrators look out for 
potential problems and are ready to take action when the problems become serious 
enough. He referred to school administrators as threshold guardians because they 
monitor what goes on in their organizations and attempt to anticipate and dampen 
behavior that seems likely to cross the thresholds of impropriety. In his view, a 
major concern of the administrators is the maintenance of organizational legiti- 
macy, which he describes as problematic rather than assured. 


The Study 


The present inquiry was designed to gather exploratory data on these ideas by 
interviewing secondary school principals. The general purpose of the study was to 
examine principals’ perceptions of the incidence and character of teacher 
misconduct, and the manner in which the principals learned about and reacted to 
it. 

More specifically, we were interested in what principals perceived to be teacher 
behavior that was damaging to the school with the community and what they saw 
as teacher behavior that was helpful to the school with the community. In addition 
to these depictions of behavior that presumably reflected perceived community 
norms, the principals were asked to describe, from its inception to its conclusion, an 
incident of serious teacher misbehavior with which they had to deal. The principals 
were also queried about the frequency of teacher misconduct, how they found out 
about such cases and how they handled them, including their timing. Their percep- 
tions of whether certain types of teachers were more likely to engage in aberrant 
behavior were probed as well. 

An interview schedule consisting of 21 open-ended questions was the main data 
gathering device. The questions were straightforward and directly on the content 
just sketched. For example, on harmful and helpful teacher behavior, the principals 
were asked to “Name some teacher behaviors that you think help the school’s image 
in the community” and “Name some teacher behaviors that you think would dam- 
age the school’s image in the community.” On the specific incident of misconduct, 
the main question was “Describe a serious incident of teacher misbehavior which 
happened during your current principalship.” Accompanying probes were “When 
did this incident happen?” “How did you learn of this incident?” “How did you re- 
solve the situation?” “Did members of the community learn of this incident before 
you did?” If yes, “What was their reaction?” and “If left uncorrected by you, how 
would this incident have affected your school in the community?” For a copy of the 
interview schedule and details on other aspects of the research see Stetter (1983). 

The initial form of the interview schedule was piloted with four principals, and 
some revisions were made. In addition, the decision was made to take handwritten 
notes rather than use a tape recorder. Both techniques were tried during the pilot 
interviews; the former was less obtrusive and the principals appeared more comfort- 
able with it. 


The Sample 
The sample of public school principals interviewed was selected from all senior 
high school and combined junior-senior high schoo! principals in a diverse seven 
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county area of a large northeastern state. The 91 such principals in this area were 
numbered from 1 to 91 and, using the simple random draw procedure described by 
Loether and McTavish (1976), numbers were drawn until all of the principals were 
chosen. . 


In order to obtain a sample of 45 interviewees, the first 60 principals identified 
in the random draw procedure were contacted by letter about participation in the 
research. Fifty-five replied and 48 agreed to participate. Three were dropped to 
bring the group into closer agreement with state-level data on the distribution of 
school district enrolments. 

All 45 principals were males. Their mean age was 45.4 years. The average princi- 
pal had held his current position for 6.5 years, had 8.7 years experience as a princi- 
pal, and a total of 22.6 years in education. Based on median categories, the typical 
principal headed a school of from 1,000 to 1,500 pupils with 40 to 60 faculty mem- 
bers including one assistant principal. The communities served by the principals’ 
schools were characterized by them primarily as suburban in 16 cases, as rural in 
15, as small town in 12, and as urban in two. 


The characteristics of the interviewees approximated those found in national 
and state studies which show that secondary school principals tend to be males in 
their 40s. In addition, school district-wide student enrolments, a variable often as- 
sociated with other organizational characteristics, were distributed in the present 
sample in a way that closely approximated the distribution for the entire state, al- 
though the sample was slightly overrepresentative of larger districts. 


Data Collection 


Each of the 45 principals was interviewed at his school, usually in his private 
office. The sessions took from one-half hour to one hour. Interview responses which 
seemed incomplete or ambiguous were probed following Kidder’s (1981) guidelines 
for neutral follow-up. All of the interviews were completed during January and Feb- 
ruary 1983. 


Findings 
Since this study was exploratory and the interview questions largely open- 
ended, predetermined categories of analysis were not used. Instead, the written ac- 
counts of the interviews were analyzed in order to formulate categories which in 
turn could facilitate interpretation. This method has been used in qualitative re- 
search and hypothesis-building by Glaser and Strauss (1967). 


Teacher Misconduct: Incidents Recalled 


In response to the question about a serious incident of teacher misbehavior 
occurring during their current tenure, the principals overwhelmingly recollected 
incidents having to do with students. Thirty-two (71.1 percent) of the principals 
provided this kind of response which was labeled “student welfare jeopardized.” 
The typical incident in this category was teacher use of harsh or Draconian disci- 
pline, although there were a few cases of teachers who used drugs or had affairs 
with students, and one unlikely case of a teacher who exposed himself before a 
class. 


Two additional types of incidents were recalled by the principals. One dealt 
with more general norms and the other involved organizational processes or rules. 
Respective examples were extramarital attachments between teachers, and the mis- 
use of school funds or of sick leave. However, only four principals described 
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incidents of the former kind and only three described incidents of the latter type. 
Six of the school administrators, all relatively new in their present positions, said 
they had experienced no incidents of serious teacher misbehavior. Most of the 
principals reported quite recent events. One-third of the incidents occurred during 
the current school year and nearly two-thirds occurred within the past two years. 


Thirteen of the principals first learned of the episodes they described from par- 
ents, twelve from teachers or other staff members, eight from students, and four 
from their own observations. One was informed by his superintendent and another 
by a fellow principal. Put differently, it could be said that all but two of the 
principals’ sources were from within their own school-communities, the exceptions 
being the two administrators outside the sphere of the particular schools, but with- 
in the school districts. On the other hand, if parents and students are defined as or- 
ganizational outsiders, then the principals’ initial sources are divided fairly evenly 
between outsiders and insiders. In any event, the principals were among the “first 
to know”; 70 percent of those dealing with incidents believed they learned about 
them before community members did. 


The principals’ responses to the problems represented by the incidents they re- 
counted took four forms—investigation, consultation, unofficial action and official 
action. All of the principals involved in incidents took some action. Indeed, almost 
90 percent of them believed that if they did not correct the situation, their schools 
would be negatively affected in the community. The responses suggested that the 
principals quickly “took charge” especially during the early phases of the case. More 
than two-thirds of them investigated the situation by directly interviewing involved 
persons, particularly the teacher-protagonist. Nearly 60 percent of the principals 
dealing with incidents eventually initiated some sort of unofficial action and 46 per- 
cent initiated official action. Examples of the former were conferences directed 
toward resolving the problem, or changing the schedules of teachers or students. 
Examples of the latter included letters of reprimand, unsatisfactory ratings, tempo- 
rary suspensions, transfers or, as occurred in eleven cases, dismissal by the board of 
education. 

The principals appeared to prefer to resolve the problems “in-house” when pos- 
sible. As one stated, “Once it leaves the building, the principal and faculty lose con- 
trol of it.” Only eleven of the principals mentioned consultation with others in the 
school hierarchy. Those who did consult, overwhelmingly did so with the 
superintendent. However, the initiation of formal action involving the school board 
changed the principal’s role from that of case manager to participant, often as a 
witness at a formal hearing. 

Put briefly, when the principals were asked to describe a serious incident of 
teacher misbehavior, they recalled quite recent cases most of which involved teach- 
er actions that jeopardized student welfare. The principals learned of these 
incidents early from persons close to their schools. They responded quickly and di- 
rectly to head off the adverse effects on their organizations that they foresaw if they 
failed to act. They attempted to resolve the problems quietly without bringing in 
outsiders, but when necessary they resorted to official sanctions in broader arenas. 

So far, the principals’ reports on one incident each of them faced have been ex- 
plored. Next, their more general perceptions of teacher misconduct and its social 
and organizational contexts are examined. 


The Principals’ Perceptions 
The principals’ perceptions of community expectations for teachers were indi- 
rectly tapped by asking them to name some teacher behaviors that would help the 
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school’s image in the community, and to name some that would damage the school’s 
image. Helpful in-school teacher behaviors were named by 38 principals. Almost 
half of the total of 96 behaviors mentioned by these principals involved teacher 
contributions to the school that went beyond the classroom and required after- 
school time commitments like sponsoring student activities, coaching or attending 
school events. Other major categories of helpful behavior cited by the principals 
were communicating with parents on student progress and having a positive atti- 
tude towards students. Helpful teacher behaviors in the community were given by 
33 principals who mentioned 74 examples. More than 85 percent of these examples 
described teacher involvement in community affairs such as in civic clubs, volunteer 
work, and church and governmental activities. 


Damaging teacher behavior noted by the principals also could be dichotomized 
in terms of those that were internal to the school and those that were external or 
community based. Thirty-seven of the principals provided 59 wide ranging illustra- 
tions of damaging in-school behavior. Shortcomings in classroom instruction and 
grading practices comprised the largest categories of these behaviors, while others 
included inappropriate strike or bargaining tactics, failure to communicate with 
parents or hostility towards them, offensive language or angry outbursts before stu- 
dents, and minimal involvement or refusal to become involved at all in extracurric- 
ular activities. Damaging behaviors in the community were mentioned 65 times by 
32 principals. More than half of these principals stressed the harmful effects to the 
school when improper teacher behavior was displayed openly or generated public- 
ity; brawling, drunkenness, extramarital affairs, involvement with drugs, and even 
criminal arrest and prosecution were given as examples. Failure to become involved 
in the community or even live in it were some less dramatic types of behavior cited 
by smaller numbers of the administrators. 


The principals were asked how many times during the previous school year they 
learned of incidents of serious misbehavior by a member of their faculty. Seven 
principals who were not in their current positions at that time did not respond. The 
largest response, by 50 percent of the rest of the administrators, was “no incidents.” 
Eleven of the principals reported one or two incidents and eight reported three or 
more. A number of principals commented on the changing times. One stated that 
“the [turbulent] late 60s had an impact on the staff... it matured them.” Another 
noted that “the teacher market has changed. The majority are committed to educa- 
tion . . . know their rights . . . (and) how to solve misunderstandings.” A third 
pointed out that “job security problems force teachers to reconsider attitudes 
toward the job. I’ve seen a change in the last two years.” 


If teacher misconduct is infrequent, is it confined to a certain type of teacher? 
More than 90 percent of the principals believed that it was. They described these. 
teachers both in terms of their teaching and their personalities. These teachers were 
characterized as unable to deal with students, having poor classroom management, 
using unethical or unprofessional judgment, and being irresponsible and not com- 
mitted to teaching. They were further depicted as defensive, impatient and aggres- 
sive, immature and insecure and given to overreaction, and as inflexible and intoler- 
ant and vulnerable to stress and frustration. The principals furnished 67 responses 
essentially of the kinds just listed. A typical principal called such teachers “escap- 
ists.” He said that “they enter teaching as a last resort. They’re not motivated or 


enthusiastic. They’re vulnerable to discipline problems and they create adversarial 
relations.” 


We turn now to the principals’ sources of information and courses of action rela- 
tive to the typical case of teacher deviance. When asked how they usually learn of 
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teacher misbehavior, 26 principals mentioned teachers and staff, 17 mentioned par- 
ents, 12 mentioned students, 12 spoke of general contacts, 9 named the 
superintendent or school board, and 2 mentioned their own observations. As was 
the case with the single recalled incident described earlier, the principals 
overwhelmingly said that they got their information from sources within or close to 
their school communities. Teachers, staff, and parents are still the principals’ lead- 
ing sources, but the teachers and staff replace parents as the primary source in the 
typical as opposed to the single actual situation. 


However, when the principals were questioned about how they usually learned 
that the community was upset by a teacher’s conduct, 25 of them indicated parents 
as their source, while only 11 mentioned teachers and staff. Eighteen of the 
principals said the superintendent or school board was a typical source, but only 
three mentioned students. Twenty-eight of the principals also referred to such 
media as “personal contacts,” letters, and telephone calls. 


The Principals’ Actions 


Considered next are the principals’ reports of their typical responses to teacher 
misconduct, including the extent to which they handled or referred such incidents, 
their initial actions, their timing, and their main objectives in such cases. Finally, 
the activities the principals engaged in to hold incidents to a minimum are ex- 
plored. 

The principals saw themselves as responsible for their organizations and their 
personnel. As one of them put it, “The responsibility for staff is mine.” Moreover, 
the principals believed this to be in keeping with the expectations of others. One 
stated that “the district has an expectation that I’ll handle incidents with teachers,” 
and another remarked that “our superintendent wants us to be the front line.” In 
fact, when the principals were asked if there were incidents of teacher misbehavior 
that they would refer immediately to the district central office, 85 percent said 
“no.” The seven administrators who replied in the affirmative cited extreme 
incidents such as teacher arrest on criminal charges. However, the large negative re- 
sponse did not mean that the district office remained uninformed. Two typical 
comments were “I’ll handle it and inform the superintendent” and “I have to tip off 
the superintendent so he’s not surprised by a phone call, but I have to look into 
incidents first.” 

As was the case with the recalled incidents, the principals reported that they 
typically entered the action early using quite direct approaches. All 45 principals 
indicated their first step was to investigate the situation, ordinarily by meeting with 
the involved teacher. Although direct and speedy intervention appeared to be their 
favorite mode of operation, in response to a question about timing, more than 90 
percent of the principals indicated that the rapidity of their reactions depended on 
their assessment of the severity of the situation or their estimates of its potential 
for damage. 

The principals were queried about their main objectives when taking action in a 
case of teacher misbehavior. All 93 of their responses could be grouped in two 
closely related categories. One stressed dampening and containment, the other 
centered on resolution of the problem. The principals wanted situations of this kind 
to be dealt with and concluded, but they wanted it done in ways that would “save 
face,” reduce the likelihood of future incidents, and preserve the integrity and repu- 
tation of their schools. 

Finally, the principals were asked to name some activities that they found help- 
ful in holding cases of teacher misbehavior to a minimum. More than 95 percent of 
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the administrators cited activities that promoted positive teacher behavior through 
cooperative and supportive means. Examples included maintaining communication 
with teachers, being accessible to them, counseling them, encouraging them and 
briefing them on expectations. Almost 45 percent of the principals also mentioned 
monitoring or investigative activities. Specific activities of this sort cited were main- 
taining high visibility in the school, observing classrooms, being alert to possible 
problems and promptly looking into them. 


Discussion 


Our findings are based on the self reports of a carefully chosen but relatively 
small sample. Thus, many of our interpretations are essentially hypotheses with 
some tentative empirical support and some of them are more purely speculative. 
With these caveats, we turn to a discussion of the study. 


The bulk of the recalled incidents dealt with inappropriate teacher behavior 
toward students, and there was substantial mention by the principals of 
hypothetical student-related “damaging” teacher behavior. Both suggest a trend 
towards more role-specific norms for teachers. Primary attention was given to 
teachers’ work with and relationships to students. To be sure, the interviews 
showed unmistakable vestiges of a more diffuse concern for teacher “morality,” but 
the guise was a modern one. The concern was not so much with teachers’ private 
lives as it was with teachers as examples for students and as persons who should be- 
have in ways that earn the respect of the students and the community. 


The principals appeared to have developed a sense of the limits of acceptable 
teacher behavior based on their perceptions of community expectations and their 
own values, both general ones and those keyed to schools and educational matters. 
As heads of public and politically vulnerable organizations with a young and im- 
pressionable clientele, they frequently exemplified the rule of anticipated reactions 
(Friedrick, 1937), dampening and containing situations that they believed would 
elicit negative reactions, especially from parents and the community. Once an 
incident had taken place and the principals had determined that the thresholds of 
deviance had been crossed, they moved swiftly to protect their organizations. In 
doing so, they attempted to find internal solutions that generated a minimum of 
talk and publicity. They informed their superiors of serious cases, but they reserved 
to themselves as much leeway for action as possible under the circumstances and 
tried to “keep the hounds away from the superintendent’s door” as one of them put 
it. 


The principals in the present sample could be characterized as threshold guard- 
ians. The behavior they reported indicated that they were sensitive to and, when 
necessary, actively engaged in countering teacher misconduct that could threaten 
the legitimacy of their organizations in the community. They knew what was hap- 
pening and even what was allegedly happening in their schools because sources 
within or close to their organizations brought them information which they checked 
and pursued if they felt it was warranted. 


Meyer and Rowan’s (1977, 1978) account of institutional organizations stresses 
ritual legitimation and the logic of confidence. They contend that schools are crea- 
tures of the society, reflecting societal values and conforming to uniformity-induc- 
ing societal controls, a view that is consistent with the results of the present study. 
According ‘to Meyer and Rowan, society both regulates and legitimates the schools 
through ritual classifications such as the credentialing of personnel and the 
accreditation of programs. Such categories are institutionalized in the larger society 
and mirrored in the schools’ organizational arrangements. Ritualistic legitimation 
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goes with what Meyer and Rowan call the logic of confidence or the assumption of 
good faith, in this case, that school personnel are carrying out their duties in an ap- 
propriate manner. 


Institutionalization and the logic of confidence enable school activities to be 
loosely coupled or decoupled without dire consequences for the organization. Thus, 
supervision and instruction, or instruction and learning outcomes can be decoupled 
because schools are ritually legitimated and because it is assumed that participants 
are doing what they should be doing. Meyer and Rowan’s approach blends external 
consensus about schools with internal dissensus, and Meyer and his colleagues 
(1978) have empirically examined school administrators’ and teachers’ perceptions 
of school policies, rules, and practices and interpreted the results as reflecting inter- 
nal loose coupling in schools. Weick (1976, 1980) has also depicted educational or- 
ganizations as loosely coupled systems, but he has not employed an 
institutionalized organizations perspective. 


The present study suggests some speculations concerning the notions of ritualis- 
tic legitimation, the logic of confidence, and loose coupling. These concepts appear 
to neglect the internal monitoring described in the principals’ interviews. This mon- 
itoring, which is probably common to a variety of public organizations, is directed 
to the maintenance of the organization’s external legitimation, that is, to its 
legitimation in the larger community. Such monitoring is hardly consistent with the 
idea of a logic of confidence. In fact, the maintenance of confidence and 
legitimation appeared to be genuinely problematic for the principals, not something 
that was ritualistically given. Their depictions of incidents of teacher misconduct 
were full of portrayals of administrative efforts to protect and sustain their schools’ 
reputations and positions in the community. The stories that they told clearly im- 
plied that legitimacy is never final or permanent, but must be protected and some- 
times even regained. 

The paucity of serious cases of teacher misconduct reported by the principals is 
consistent with the idea that teachers are aware of the rules of the game and 
ordinarily abide by them (Willower, 1982). If this is so, it indicates certain limits to 
the notion of loose coupling. For one thing, a counter explanation for what appears 
to be loose coupling is suggested. Teachers protect their autonomy by accepting 
limits, and by recognizing and not crossing thresholds. This permits principals to 
enjoy cordial relationships with teachers and it permits teachers to enjoy consider- 
able leeway in their work. At the same time, the organization is protected. Clearly, 
when teacher behavior approaches the thresholds of impropriety, administrator in- 
tervention is highly likely. The area of thresholds is characterized by the tight cou- 
pling of administrative supervision and teacher behavior. 

The present study indicates that the theoretical insights provided by the loose 
coupling concept and by the institutional organizations perspective have limita- 
tions. The blanket designation of educational organizations as loosely coupled is 
misleading. This concept and the concepts of ritualistic legitimation and the logic of 
confidence shift attention from what appears to be a key feature of public school 
organizations. This key feature is the activity devoted by members of these organi- 
zations to mechanisms that protect their schools’ legitimacy. Our work suggests the 
importance of problematic legitimation and bounded leeway. It further suggests a 
symmetry to these two concepts. Leeway is bounded sharply by proscriptions on be- 
havior that is perceived to contain potential threats to legitimacy. 

Public schools are special kinds of organizations. In a sense, they belong to their 
communities; every individual and interest group has a legitimate right to criticize 
these organizations that have stewardship over the community’s children and 
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youth. We need a better understanding of how autonomy and constraints are 
blended in these organizations, and how social changes such as the increasing 
pluralization of society, teacher unionization, and shifts in dominant community 
norms influence that blending. 
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Environmental Effects 
on Educational Performance 


The relative influences of the environment on educational performance were investi- 
gated. Representative samples of 392 seven-year-old and ten-year-old elementary 
school children were tested on measures of intelligence, reading, and mathematics. 
For the samples, 95 environmental measures of the school, neighborhood, home, 
parental attitudes towards education, and parental behaviors regarding education 
were subjected to factor analysis and reduced to 28 composite environmental vari- 
ables. The measures of educational performance were statistically set against the 
measures of the environment by means of both factor analysis and regression analysis. 
The results demonstrate convincingly the overwhelmingly close associations between 
the home environment and variations in educational performance as compared to the 
minimal influences of the school and neighborhood environments; that within the 
home environment, the parents and not the material surroundings, are the important 
influences; that parental behaviors and not parental attitudes are the important pre- 
dictors of educational performance; that the best individual environmental predictors 
of educational performance are home literacy, educational ambition, and socio-eco- 
nomic efficiency; that the environment has more impact on measured intelligence 
than it has on attainments; that the environment has more effect on reading than on 
mathematics; and that the impact of the environment gets progressively stronger with 
age. 


The study of the environment and its relative effects on human development 
has always been of considerable interest to educators and psychologists. The multi- 
tudes of issues involved have been investigated through the decades with increasing 
intensity and sophistication. The aspects of human development which have 
aroused a considerable amount of this interest are those related to intelligence and 
educational performance. The ubiquitous nature-nurture controversy has resulted 
in a huge body of literature on the heritability of intelligence, from the earliest fam- 
ily pedigree surveys (e.g., Galton, 1869; Dugdale, 1877; Goddard, 1912), through the 
twin studies (e.g., Holzinger, 1929; Hirsch, 1930; Blewett, 1954; Nichols, 1964), the 
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progressive environmental effects studies (e.g., Asher, 1935; Bayley, 1940; Wheeler, 
1942), the foster children studies (e.g., Burks, 1928; Leahy, 1935), and the 
institutionalized children studies (e.g., Goldfarb, 1944), to its rekindling by Jensen 
(1969). Environmental influence on educational performance has been investigated 
through studies of socio-economic status (e.g., Shaw, 1943; Coster, 1959; Banks, 
1958; Swift, 1965), language and culture (e.g., Bernstein, 1961; Bereiter, 1965; 
Metfessel, 1966), rural-urban differences (e.g., Klineberg, 1935; Gist & Clark, 1938; 
Lee, 1951), the school environment (e.g., Kemp, 1955; Mollenkopf, 1956; Douglas, 
1964; Wiseman, 1967), the neighborhood environment (e.g., Thorndike, 1951; 
Schutz, 1960; Wiseman, 1964), the home environment (e.g., Fraser, 1959; Wiseman, 
1967), and parental attitudes (e.g., Griffiths, 1959; Pidgeon, 1959; Fraser, 1959; 
Dave, 1963; Wolf, 1964; Morton-Williams, 1967). These are only some of the major 
studies about environmental influence on educational performance. They generally 
raised more questions than they provided answers, and revealed the need for more 
detailed research for further clarification. 


The present study was carried out in 1970 in Northern Ireland and was con- 
cerned with examining the major findings and implications from the literature to 
that date, with establishing hypotheses from the results of these studies, and with 
testing these hypotheses in as comprehensive and statistically refined ways as pos- 
sible. It focused on the relationship between intelligence and the educational per- 
formance of elementary school children and environmental factors, including 
school, neighborhood and home factors, with particular reference to the behaviors 
and attitudes of parents towards education. The purpose of the investigation was to 
statistically “set” the measures of educational performance against the measures of 
the environment, and to observe which aspects of the environment show the closest 
association with the educational measures. Although from another time and place, 
these previously unpublished findings are still very relevant to those examining en- 
vironmental effects at this time and in any geographical context. In North Ameri- 
can literature, for example, the topic of environmental effects has been and con- 
tinues to be a lively area of concern (e.g., Coleman, 1966, 1975; Keogh & Smith, 
1970; Kohn & Rosman, 1974; Feshback, Adelman, & Fuller, 1974; Evans, 1976; 
Kellaghan, 1977; Edwards, 1981; Archer & Edwards, 1982). This report may throw 
some light on issues now being examined in North America, may suggest compara- 
tive studies in view of its findings, and may raise questions which still need to be 
answered within the North American context. 


Examining the evidence to date, with special attention to the most comprehen- 
sive of the environmental studies in this geographical area, ten hypotheses were for- 
mulated regarding educational performance and the environment: 

Hypothesis One: that the School environment should show little association with 
educational performance by comparison with Home environment (Wiseman, 1967). 
Hypothesis Two: that within the School environment, “organizational” as opposed 
to “physical” variables should have the most marked association with educational 
performance (Wiseman, 1964; Warburton, 1964; Douglas, 1964). 

Hypothesis Three: that the Neighborhood environment should show little associa- 
tion with educational performance (Wiseman, 1967). 

Hypothesis Four: that the Home environment should show the closest associations 
with educational performance (Wiseman, 1967). 

Hypothesis Five: that within the Home environment, psychological indices should 
show a closer association with educational performance than physical indices 
(Wiseman, 1967; Fraser, 1959). 

Hypothesis Six: that Parental Attitudes towards education should be most impor- 
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tant with regard to educational performance (Wiseman, 1967; Morton-Williams, 
1967; Peaker, 1967). 

Hypothesis Seven: that within the Attitude environment, Parental Behaviors re- 
flecting attitudes should have a closer association with performance than the pure 
attitudes (Wiseman, 1967; Peaker, 1967). 

Hypothesis Eight: that environmental forces have a greater effect on attainment 
than on intelligence (Fraser, 1959). 

Hypothesis Nine: that environment has a greater effect on reading than on arith- 
metic (Warburton, 1964; Wiseman, 1964, 1967). 

Hypothesis Ten: that the impact of environmental forces will get progressively 
stronger with age (Douglas, 1964; Peaker, 1967). 


Method 
Subjects 


Three hundred and ninety-two children were selected from a representative 
sample of elementary schools in Northern Ireland. Northern Ireland was chosen as 
presenting a relatively distinct social and geographical unit. The sampling proce- 
dure had two stages, the actual technique used being that of stratified random 
samples with sub-samples drawn in the proportion of 1 in 10 from each stratum, 
providing a self-weighting sample. First, representative samples of elementary 
schools, randomly selected in the proportion of 1 in 10, were drawn from all the 
Northern Ireland elementary schools. The samples were drawn so as to have regard 
to school size, geographical location, and managerial designation. For school size the 
sample was representative of schools which had (a) up to 75 students, (b) 76-200 
students, (c) 201-500 students, and (d) 500+ students. Geographical location was 
determined by the six counties and the two county boroughs of Northern Ireland. 
The administrative designation of County, Voluntary, and Maintained elementary 
schools was employed. This resulted in an initial sample of 115 elementary schools. 


Two age levels of students were investigated, 7-plus and 10-plus. These age 
levels were chosen as representing the lower and upper divisions of elementary 
schooling. All those children on the rolls of the 115 elementary schools who were 
born between August 1, 1962 and July 31, 1963 and between August 1, 1959 and 
July 31, 1960 were included in the initial sample. From the 115 schools sample, 20 
percent or 26 schools were randomly selected. All of the 7-year-old and 10-year-old 
students attending these 26 schools were given a number and, using a table of ran- 
dom numbers, 100 7-plus girls, 100 7-plus boys, 100 10-plus girls and 100 10-plus 
boys were selected. This number was reduced, due to loss of information on other 
measures, to a final sample of 392 students, 99 7-plus girls, 97 7-plus boys, 99 10- 
plus girls and 97 10-plus boys. Comparisons on school size, geographical location, 
managerial designation and social class showed this final sample to be representa- 
tive of Northern Ireland school children. 


Measures of Attainment and Intelligence 

The 392 elementary school children were administered group tests of verbal and 
nonverbal ability, reading and mathematics. The three tests used at the 7-plus level 
were: Moray House Picture Intelligence Test (7+); National Foundation of Educa- 
tional Research (NFER) Reading Test (7+) Form NS45; and NFER Junior 
Mathematics Test Al. The four tests used at the 10-plus level were: NFER Non 
Verbal Test 5; NFER Primary Verbal Test 2; NFER Primary Reading Test 2; and 
NFER Junior Mathematics Test C3. All the tests, except the Moray House Picture 
Test, had been restandardized for Northern Ireland to a mean of 100 and a stand- 
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ard deviation of 15 by the Northern Ireland Council for Educational Research 
(1971). 


Measures of the Environment 


The information on the School, Neighborhood, and Home environments was ob- 
tained by questionnaires and rating scales, completed by Principals, Teachers, the 
Inspectorate, Educational Welfare Officers, and Health Visitors. Information on 
Parental Behaviors and Attitudes with regard to education was gathered by means 
of a questionnaire, the parents (usually the mother) being interviewed in their own 
homes. 

There were 31 school variables, including measures of the physical characteris- 
tics of the school, the staff, school policy, and teaching emphasis. There were 6 
neighborhood variables, including ratings of the characteristics of the school neigh- 
borhood, housing, facilities, and status. There were 16 home environmental vari- 
ables, including measures of social class, type of dwelling, income, and cleanliness. 
A 40-item questionnaire was used to obtain behavior and attitude information from 
the parents of the 392 school children. This was derived from the Morton-Williams 
Survey (1967) but drastically reduced in light of her factor analysis. Only those var- 
iables were retained which had factor loadings of over 0.45. In other words, only 
those attitudes and behavioral correlates from the Morton-Williams Survey which 
were good measures were retained. The second stage of the development of the 
questionnaire involved the structure and mode of expressing these variables. It was 
felt that it was important to consider not only attitudes or effect, but also the 
indicants of attitudes—beliefs, behavioral intentions, and behavior. Therefore the 
questionnaire was in two parts. The first part contained Behavioral Correlates, the 
actual behaviors such as school starting age and library membership, and behavioral 
intentions such as preferred school leaving age. The second part contained pure At- 
titude statements, fulfilling the criteria for the selection of statements set down by 
Likert (1967). 


There were also two variables relating to each student, only one of which could 
be said to be open to environmental influences. These were sex of student and 
student attendance at school. 


Altogether there were 95 environmental variables. The variables relating to the 
“school and neighborhood” environment, the variables relating to the “home” envi- 
ronment, and the variables relating to the “parent” environment were subjected to 
factor analysis. A Principal Components Analysis, followed by a Varimax rotation, 
reduced the variables in each of these environmental categories to a much smaller 
number of “factors,” while still retaining the essential information of the original 
single variables. Thus there was a School Analysis, a Home Analysis, and an Atti- 
tude Analysis, which reduced the original 95 single environmental variables to a 
more manageable set of eight School Conditions, two School-Neighborhood Condi- 
tions, two Neighborhood Conditions, four Home Circumstances, four Parental Be- 
haviors, four Parental Behavioral Attitudes. These composite environmental vari- 
ables with their highest loading individual environmental variables were as follows: 


The School 


1. New, well-equipped schools (classroom adequacy [.908]; age of school [.888]; 
pupil amenities [.850]; school equipment [.662]). 


2. Formal methods (mathematics teaching [.784]; reading teaching [.695]; social 
atmosphere [-—.648]). 
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3. Overcrowding and streaming (pupil/teacher ratio [.769]; average class size 
[.753]; floor space [-.752]; streaming [.572]). 


4. Homework (homework policy [.862]; out-of-school activities [-.496]). 

5. Teacher stability, older teachers (turnover rate [.837]; age under 30 [-.703]; age 
over 50 [.484]; married women [.310]). 

6. Graduate teachers (graduate trained [.845]; infant trained [-.353]; age over 50 
[-.322]). 

7. Superior library provision (school library provision [.778]). 


8. Married women teachers in girls’ schools (married women [.808]; sex of school 
[-.482]). 


The School-Neighborhood 
1. Voluntary schools (County/Voluntary [-.761]; free meals [.665]; father’s em- 
ployment [.631]; age of entry [-.441]). 


2. Large schools with superior neighborhood facilities (neighborhood library facil- 
ities [.716]; clubs and organizations [.710]; recreational facilities [.671]; size of 
school [.670]). 


The Neighborhood 

1. Neighborhood status (housing [.866]; working status [.842]; unemployment 
[-.459]). 

2. Attendance (percent attendance [.810]; teachers over 50 years [-.388]). 


The Home 

1. Socio-economic efficiency (number of rooms. [.796]; material needs [.700]; 
father’s income [.690]; social class [.678]). 

2. Family size (number of occupants [.947]; number of children [.873]; ordinal 
position [.809]; overcrowding [.724]). 

3. Housing (washing and toilet [-.866]; plumbing [-.862]; dwelling type [.707]). 

4. Family stability (family structure [.812]; father’s employment [.623]; mother’s 
employment [.400]). 


Parental Behaviors 
1. Home literacy (parents’ education [.739]; family library membership [.709]; 
father’s reading [.698]; number of books in home [.588]). 


2. Paternal interest (father’s control [.784]; father’s interest [.772]; father-evening 
[.760]; father-weekend [.735]). 

3. School starting age (age of starting [.825]; preferred age of starting [.808]). 

4. Educational ambition (secondary school preference [.791]; preferred age of 
leaving [.734]; child’s reading [.551]). 


Parental Attitudes 

1. Antimodern teaching methods (old traditional methods better [.857]; children 
do not learn as much now [.665]). 

2. Disciplinarian parents (children should be caned [.830]; schools should be 
stricter [.320]). 

3. Antihomework (no homework at primary level [.893]). 

4. Teacher accessibility (teachers welcome parents at school [.703]). 
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Behavioral Attitudes 

1. Stricter schools preferred (schools need to be stricter [.590]; knowledge of 
school before starting [—.453]. 

2. Antisupervision (parents have too many other things to do to spend time help- 
ing children at home [.756]). 

3. Critical of school (children are not as happy at school nowadays [.730]; com- 
plaints to school [.681]). 

4. Mother-child interest and contact (child talks to mother [.614]; mother-evening 
time [.361]). 


The Pupil 
1. Sex of pupil (boy or girl). 
2. Pupil attendance (percent school attendance). 


Procedure 

For each student in each age group there were comprehensive measures of edu- 
cational performance and of environmental influence. The purpose was to 
statistically set the measures of educational performance against the measures of 
the environment, and to observe which aspects of the environment showed the clos- 
est association with the educational measures. This was achieved by the use of two 
types of analysis, factor analysis and multiple regression analysis. 

At both 7-plus and 10-plus, the 30 environmental composite variables, together 
with the criterion scores of the samples of 196 7-plus and 196 10-plus pupils on the 
tests of intelligence, reading, and mathematics were factor analyzed. This produced 
Principal Components analyses followed by a Varimax rotation of the first 11 fac- 
tors at 7-plus and the first 12 factors at 10-plus. These factor analyses pointed to 
patterns of association between the composite variables and the criteria. 


Regression analyses were carried out to examine these associations even more 
clearly, and at the same time allow estimates of, and comparisons between, the rela- 
tive parts played by the environmental categories and the individual composite var- 
iables (Veldman, 1967). In these regression analyses, the “predictors” were 29 envi- 
ronmental composite variables (sex of pupil was omitted), and the “criterion” was 
each test score in turn. 


Results 
The Factor Analyses 


Since the factor analyses results merely confirm the multiple regression find- 
ings, in the interest of brevity, it is not proposed to examine them in any detail but 
rather to focus on the regression analyses. 


The Regression Analyses 


The factor analyses pointed to patterns of association between the composite 
variables and the criteria, and suggested that variations in home circumstances and 
school conditions all have “some” effect on the progress of children in school. The 
regression analyses, with school achievement as the criterion, demonstrates this 
even more clearly, at the same time allowing estimates of, and comparisons be- 
tween, the relative parts played by the environmental categories and the individual 
composite variables. 
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With sex of pupil omitted, the 29 separate environmental composite variables or 
predictors can be treated, as in the factor analyses, in eight environmental categor- 
ies. For each criterion at each age level, each environmental category was taken in 
turn, with the remaining categories held constant, in order to determine what pro- 
portion of the particular criterion variance is independently explained by the vari- 
ous separate single categories in the presence of the others. Environmental category 
variance was calculated by the difference in R’s including all categories and omit- 
ting the particular category. Tables 1 and 2 show the percentage criterion variation 
explained by each environmental category for each educational criterion at each age 
level. 


TABLE 1 


MULTIPLE LINEAR REGRESSION ANALYSIS 7+ SUMMARY TABLE: 
ENVIRONMENTAL CATEGORIES — % CRITERION VARIATION 


Predictor Variables Criteria 


29 School, Neighborhood, Home, Behavior 
and Attitude Variables 


Intelligence Reading Mathematics 
43.24} 36.104 30.26 


Unique contribution: 


8 school conditions 2.64 4.71 5.48 
2 school-neighborhood 1.96 0.51 0.91 
2 neighborhood conditions 0.75 0.06 0.97 
4 home circumstances 1.16 0.38 0.76 
4 parental behaviors 9.297 ese 4,.87* 
4 parental attitudes 0.41 0.34 0.82 
4 behavioral-attitudes 2.26 1.00 1.78 
1 pupil attendance 0.28 0.02 0.16 
Total unique contribution 18.75 12.24 15.75 


Residual common variation 24.49 23.86 14.51 


* p<0.05 + p<0.001 tp<0.0001 


At both ages the residual common variation is very high, demonstrating con- 
vincingly that there is a great amount of interaction among the environmental vari- 
ables, and that when environmental categories are taken independently, very few of 
them are significant. Environmental forces operate together on educational per- 
formance. However, Parental Behavior is clearly extremely important at both ages. 

In general, the regression analyses produce a number of important conclusions. 
First, environmental influences tend to operate together to effect educational per- 
formance. Second, at both ages and across all the educational criteria, Parental Be- 
haviors stands out above the other sets of environmental variables in its independ- 
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TABLE 2 


MULTIPLE LINEAR REGRESSION ANALYSIS 10+ SUMMARY TABLE: 
ENVIRONMENTAL CATEGORIES — % CRITERION VARIATION 


Predictor Variables Criteria 
29 School, Neighborhood, Home, Non-verbal Verbal Reading Mathematics 
Behavior & Attitude Variables 46.02t 53.391 54.641 45.354 


Unique contribution: 


8 school conditions AT 8.667 6.36** inst! bans 
2 school-neighborhood 1.14 0.65 0.25 1.42 

2 neighborhood conditions 1.61 1.58 0.37 0.45 

4 home circumstances 112 1.16 oe 0.49 

4 parental behaviors 12.66f 12-547 12.06f 9.65T 
4 parental attitudes 0.58 1.34 0.91 1.07 

4 behavioral-attitudes 4.33 4.58** BT Ly AG0** 
1 pupil attendance 0.00 0.23 0.50 0.64 
Total unique contribution 26.17 30.71 28.38 15.07 
Residual common variation 19.85 22.68 26.26 19.14 

* p<0.05 ** n<0.01 + p<0.001 tp<0.0001 


ent significance for educational performance. Also, this highly influential category 
increases in significance with age. Third, the best individual predictors of educa- 
tional performance at both ages are clearly Home Literacy and Educational Ambi- 
tion, the former being most important at 7-plus, the latter at 10-plus. The contribu- 
tions of each increase with age. At school, homework is associated with test per- 
formance at both ages, while superior library provision in progressive schools and 
pupil attendance have become important by 10-plus. 


For measured intelligence, at 7-plus, the best individual predictors, with percent 
variation, are Héme Literacy (12.8), Educational Ambition (7.0) and Socio-eco- 
nomic Efficiency (6.4). At 10-plus, for nonverbal intelligence, the best predictors are 
Home Literacy (11.7), Educational Ambition (11.2) and Paternal Interest (5.3), 
while for verbal intelligence Educational Ambition (16.2) and Home Literacy (11.2) 
are paramount. The close associations with Home Literacy and Educational Ambi- 
tion are very apparent, the latter increasing in importance with age. 


For reading, clearly the predictors have much more influence at 10-plus than at 
7-plus. At 7-plus, the best individual predictors of reading performance, with per- 
cent variation, are Home Literacy (7.5), Educational Ambition (5.9) and Formal 
Methods (5.5), while at 10-plus they are Home Literacy (14.4), Educational Ambi- 
tion (13.9) and Homework (5.1). As for measured intelligence, Home Literacy and 
Educational Ambition are the best predictors of reading performance. 
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For mathematics, the best predictors at 7-plus are Home Literacy (6.0), Home- 
work (5.7) and Socio-economic Efficiency (4.6), and at 10-plus, Educational Ambi- 
tion (11.9), Home Literacy (7.3) and School Starting Age (4.4). 


Comparing measured intelligence, reading, and mathematics, the good predic- 
tors in common are Home Literacy, Educational Ambition, Socio-economic 
Efficiency, and Homework, with the emphasis clearly on the home and the parents. 


Discussion 


The findings from this investigation of environmental influences on educational 
performance yield a considerable amount of significant information which is per- 
haps most clearly summarized by a consideration of the ten original hypotheses 
outlined in the introduction. 


Hypothesis One stated that the School environment should show little associa- 
tion with educational performance in relation to the Home environment. In other 
words, the variation between schools should be much less than the variation be- 
tween other environmental areas. Wiseman (1967, p. 365) found that, on the major 
attainment factor of his Schools Analysis, School contributed only 18 percent 
towards the total environmental variance while the Home contributed no less than 
62 percent. The factor analysis of the present investigation, simplified, produces the 
following results in Table 3: 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE ALLOCATION OF ENVIRONMENTAL 
VARIANCE IN THE EDUCATIONAL FACTORS 


% Allocation of Environmental Variance 
SE 10+ 


Composite Variables 


School Conditions 
Neighborhood Conditions 
Home Environment 


12% 5% 


The 100 percent in each case in Table 3 is completed by School-Neighborhood 
conditions. It is clear that at each age level the School contributes less than 10 per- 
cent towards the total environmental variance while the Home contributes more 
than 70 percent in each case. The factor analyses not only substantiate the 
hypothesis, but show that the variations between schools is much less and the 
variations between homes much more than that found by Wiseman (Wiseman’s 
1967 survey results came from “school-based” research, with the schools as the 
units, whereas this present investigation was of individual children with a more in- 
tensive examination of the Home and Parent variables). The Regression Analyses 
show the Home and especially the Parent variables to be independently much more 
important than the School. With a severe test of significance, School Conditions are 
statistically independently significant only at 10-plus. In short, the School environ- 
ment does show little association with educational performance in relation to the 


Home environment. 
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Hypothesis Two stated that, within the school environment, the “organizational” 
variables, as opposed to the “physical” variables, should have the closest association 
with educational performance. Previous investigations have found only the follow- 
ing school variables to be closely related to achievement: size of class, streaming, 
homework, progressiveness, and good morale. These are largely organizational in 
nature. Both the factor analyses and the regression analyses of the present investi- 
gation show that following School variables as having the closest associations with 
test performance: formal methods, homework, teacher stability (older teachers), and 
superior library provision in progressive schools. Where the School does not exert 
an influence it is through these composite variables or their reverse. Size of class 
and streaming do not show any close association with performance. The composite 
variable of new, well-equipped schools, which draws together most of the “physical” 
aspects of the school, nowhere shows any close associations with educational per- 
formance. A policy of setting homework, informal teaching methods, and a good so- 
cial atmosphere are the relevant school variables for educational performance. 


Hypothesis Three stated that the Neighborhood environment should show little 
association with educational performance. The factor analyses confirm this, corrob- 
orated by the regression analyses. The independent contribution of neighborhood 
conditions is not significant at either age level or for any criterion. 


Hypothesis Four stated that the Home should show the closest associations with 
educational performance. From the factor analyses of the present investigation, 
simplified in Table 3, this is clearly the case. At both age levels, on the major edu- 
cational factors, the Home contributes at least 70 percent towards the total environ- 
mental variance. The regression analyses confirm both the degree and significance 
of this Home influence on educational performance. 


Hypothesis Five stated that, within the Home environment, the more psycho- 
logical indices should show a closer association with educational performance than 
the physical indices. Both the factor analyses and the regression analyses of the 
present investigation strongly demonstrate that, overall, the most important vari- 
ables in the environment for educational performance are Home Literacy and Edu- 
cational Ambition. Home Literacy is a composite variable made up of measures of 
the parents’ educational background, the parents’ reading behavior, and the 
amount of time the parents spend with the child. Educational Ambition is made up 
of measures of school preference and school leaving age preference. Socio-economic 
Efficiency, a measure of the parents’ ability to provide for the material needs of the 
child, and School Starting Age (actual and preferred) are also very important, the 
former especially so at 7-plus. Paternal Interest is closely associated with test per- 
formance at 10-plus. Both types of analyses also bring out the almost complete lack 
of association between the physical variables of housing and family size and educa- 
tional performance. It seems clear, therefore, that within the home environment the 
closest associations for educational performance are with the more complicated in- 
fluences of home literacy, educational ambition and socio-economic efficiency 
rather than with the physical influences of housing and material circumstances. 

Hypothesis Six, that Parental Attitudes towards education should be most im- 
portant with regard to educational performance, is very forcibly corroborated by 
the present investigation. Since this includes measures of Parental Behaviors the 
findings are best discussed in relation to Hypothesis Seven. 

Hypothesis Seven states that, within the Attitude environment, Parental Be- 
haviors reflecting attitudes should have a closer association with performance than 
the pure attitudes. From the discussion of the important individual variables re- 
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lated to Hypothesis Five, the close association between parents and educational 
performance has been established. On the factor analyses, at both age levels, the 
contribution of Parental Behaviors towards the environmental variance on the 
major educational factors ranges from 39 percent to 54 percent, whereas the Behav- 
ioral Attitudes range from 2 percent to 15 percent, and the pure Attitudes contrib- 
ute only from 1 percent to 8 percent. The regression analyses provide further evi- 
dence for the importance of Parental Behaviors (see Tables 1 and 2). At both ages 
and for all criteria, the independent contributions of the four Parental Behaviors 
towards the total predicted variances are in all cases greater than that of the four 
home circumstances. There is an obvious increase in importance, both in statistical 
significance and in actual size of contribution of parental behaviors with age. The 
four behavioral attitudes are also quite important, though much less so than 
parental behaviors, and they are independently more influential than home circum- 
stances. The four “pure” parental attitudes have only negligible association with 
test performance. The present investigation has gone a step further than any previ- 
ous studies such as Wiseman (1967) and Peaker (1967) which suggested the impor- 
tance of “Parental Attitudes.” This present study subdivided Parental Attitudes 
into behaviors, attitudes and behavioral attitudes, and shows conclusively the 
statistical dominance of parental behaviors and the unimportance of attitudes as 
such. It is the behaviors of parents, reflecting their attitudes towards education, 
that are important rather than the expressions of pure attitudes towards education. 
It is what parents do or intend to do that is important, not what they profess to feel 
or think. 

Hypothesis Eight stated that the environment has a greater effect on attain- 
ment scores than on intelligence test scores. In fact, as can be seen from Tables 2 
and 3, the regression analyses do not substantiate this prediction. Apart from 10- 
plus reading, the environment has a greater effect on intelligence than on attain- 
ment. This rather surprising finding is moderated somewhat by the results showing 
an obvious overall increase in environmental effect with age and a move in the di- 
rection of the prediction from complete contradiction at 7-plus to part substantia- 
tion at 10-plus. The prediction was based on the work of Fraser (1959), and her 
sample was made up of 12-plus children. It is possible that when children are 
younger, the environment has more effect on intelligence than on attainment, but 
that as they grow older, there is a gradual shift in emphasis until the environment 
becomes more important for attainment. Certainly this relationship is worthy of 
further research. 

Hypothesis Nine stated that environmental forces should have more influence 
on reading than on mathematics. This prediction has been established in general, 
by Warburton (1964) and Wiseman (1967), and is substantiated by the regression 
analyses of the present investigation (see Tables 1 and 2). 

Hypothesis Ten stated that the impact of environmental forces will get progres- 
sively stronger with age. To the date of the present study, this had really only been 
suggested for reading by the work of Peaker (1967). The regression analyses of the 
present investigation fully substantiate the prediction for measured intelligence, 
reading, and mathematics. On nonverbal measured intelligence the percentage cri- 
terion variation explained by the environmental measures rises from 43.2 percent at 
7-plus to 46 percent at 10-plus; on reading from 36.1 percent at 7-plus to 54.7 per- 
cent at 10-plus; and on mathematics from 30.3 percent to 45.4 percent at 10-plus. 
With some qualifications, the impact of environmental forces does get progressively 
stronger with age. For measured intelligence the difference is slight, but there is a 
considerable rise with age for both reading and mathematics. Clearly environmental 
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impact on attainment increases with age much more than on measured intelligence, 
and it would be interesting to note the comparison at, for example, 12-plus and 15- 
plus. 

In practical terms the present investigation conveys many implications for those 
involved in education. It must, of course, be borne in mind that correlation is not 
causation, and that the present study makes no attempt to disentangle the direc- 
tion of causality, it shows rather the degree of association between aspects of the 
environment and variations in educational performance. However, Laosa (1982) is 
probably correct in asserting that, although causal studies in this area will be im- 
possible to do ever because of practical, ethical, and legal consideration, neverthe- 
less simply to know whether or not a relationship exists is in itself of immense value 
both practically and theoretically. With this in mind, the following points emerge 
clearly for further consideration and more refined research within the North Ameri- 
can context. 


The Home environment is much more closely associated with the variations in 
educational performance than is the School environment. This is no longer an origi- 
nal finding, but the present study shows quantitatively how overwhelmingly impor- 
tant the Home environment is in its associations with variations in educational per- 
formance. Also, within the Home environment, for educational performance, the 
Parents and not the material surroundings are the important influences. Since the 
present study was concerned with Parental factors within a Northern Ireland edu- 
cational context, a similar study of parental attitudes and behaviors towards educa- 
tion in the North American context would seem in order in view of the significance 
of the findings. The present study would seem to underscore the vital need for 
parental involvement in any attempt to influence educational performance. Al- 
though it would require further examination, it is possible that the present study 
identifies significant environmental influences for the prediction of “children at 
risk” and gives a new meaning to the term “culturally disadvantaged” in shifting the 
emphasis away from impoverished material surroundings to impoverished parental 
support and ambition concerning the education of their children. 


Within the School environment, for educational performance, the organizational 
variables are more important than the physical variables. The suggestion arises that 
school systems might be better advised to pay much more attention to teacher ef- 
fectiveness, teaching methods, homework policy, stability, and social atmosphere 
than to matters such as new buildings, school size, or class size. 


The present study raises the prickly issue, which is being and should be further 
examined within the North American context, that the problems of educational 
performance can be tackled only through and involving parents. Provision of nurs- 
ery schools, of huge programs for the “disadvantaged,” of remedial techniques, of 
resource settings, of new teaching methods, of rehousing, of neighborhood facil- 
ities—perhaps these are designed to attack the effect and not the cause, certainly 
their failures are legion especially when parental involvement is minimal. It might 
be suggested that the battleground can only be within the realm of Parental Behav- 
iors, with a lack within the home of educational ambition, of literacy, and of socio- 
economic efficiency. Perhaps the responsibility for educational performance should 
be placed, and accepted, firmly where it belongs—educational performance shows 
very close associations with variations between parenting variables and very little 
association with variations between the material circumstances of the home, the 
neighborhood environment, or the school environment. 
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Notes 


He, Requests for reprints should be sent to W. Warren Thompson, Education Department, Mount Saint Vincent University, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada, B3M 2J6. 
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Time-of-day effects on children’s incidental visual memory for words and ability to 
solve verbal analogies was investigated. Thirty-six normal, learning disabled, and 
educable retarded children were assigned randomly to morning or afternoon learning 
and recall sessions. All groups showed an afternoon superiority for the immediate rec- 
ognition of superficially processed words. No time differences were found for words 
that had been processed at deeper semantic levels. Conversely, the educable retarded 
subjects were poorer in the afternoon in analogical reasoning. These results cannot be 
accounted for by single-factor arousal theory but may be related to greater right hemi- 
sphere activation later in the school day. 


In education, an aspect of time that is often overlooked, or considered so 
commonsensical that it is rarely questioned, concerns the best time of day for learn- 
ing certain tasks. Generally, it is felt that the morning is the best time to learn the 
important, or cognitively demanding, topics while the “soft” topics, or less impor- 
tant topics, should be saved for afternoon scheduling. However, there are several 
lines of evidence that question this popular assumption. 


Firstly, there is the general awareness, amongst most people, that there are “day 
people” and “night people.” Some people feel intuitively that they learn best at 
night; others feel that the morning hours are their best hours. “Night children,” if 
there are such children, in a day school, may be at a distinct disadvantage for learn- 
ing in certain areas. 
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Secondly, there is a body of research accumulating which suggests certain things 
are learned best, or performed best, at certain times of the day; whereas, other 
tasks may be best learned at other times. Early research on this time-of-day effect 
noted numerous time-based performance fluctuations. Lavie (1980), for example, 
reviewed a number of early studies that demonstrated human performance differ- 
ences related to time-of-day. He referred to Lombard’s (1887) discovery of a diurnal 
rhythm for the knee jerk, and Dressler’s (1892) report that speed of Morse code 
tapping showed daily fluctuations, increasing in the late morning, decreasing in the 
early afternoon and then, increasing again until 1800 hours. Later Bergstrum 
(1894), using card sorting, memory, reading and arithmetical skills, concluded, ac- 
cording to Lavie (1980), “that complex tasks are more sensitive to diurnal variations 
than simple tasks” (p. 248). Lavie (1980) also described Kleitman’s work in this 
area. Kleitman, using tasks such as sorting cards, mirror drawing, copying, coding, 
multiplying etc., found that accuracy and speed of performance were lowest at early 
morning and late night testing but were highest around midday. And, more ger- 
mane to our interests, tasks which were increasingly cognitively oriented, such as 
color naming, were performed better in the afternoon. This finding of enhanced 
cognitive processing in the afternoon suggests possible educational implications. 


More recent research also tends to support the importance of time-of-day for 
specific kinds of learning. Baddeley, Hatter, Scott, and Snashall (1970) noted that 
immediate memory for digits was higher in the morning. Also in the area of mem- 
ory, Folkard and Monk (1978) reported that long term memory (LTM) was superior 
for material learned in the afternoon, and Folkard (1979) found that morning pro- 
cessing was more acoustically oriented while afternoon performance was more 
semantically oriented. Specifically, Folkard (1979) found that acoustic similarities 
in words interfered with a paired-associate task more in the morning than the after- 
noon; semantic similarities in the words interfered more with afternoon pro- 
cessing. Thus, it would seem that semantically based processing would be more 
likely to occur in the afternoon. Along somewhat different lines, Mackenberg, 
Broverman, Vogel, and Klaiber (1974) have reported that performance on over- 
learned, repetitive types of tasks was superior in the morning while performance on 
“perceptual restructuring tasks” (e.g., The Embedded Figures Test) was superior in 
the afternoon. Thus, the research is suggesting, quite strongly, that there are time- 
of-day differences in learning, and that they are task related. 

In summary, it appears that tasks involving rote, short-term memory (STM) 
and simple, nonelaborative, and overlearned tasks may be performed better in the 
morning; while tasks that present a greater challenge to a child’s integrative learn- 
ing capacity may be performed better in the afternoon. Afternoon learning may 
have an advantage on tasks involving delayed retention (Folkard & Monk, 1978), 
semantic processing (Folkard, 1979), and when cognitive reorganization rather than 
repetition is required (Mackenberg et al., 1974). Such findings could have signifi- 
cant ramifications with respect to the scheduling of certain academic tasks. 


Why the afternoon may be better for elaborative and complex learning is not 
immediately clear. However, arousal theory, often invoking an inverted-U-shaped 
function relating performance to arousal, has been offered to explain many of these 
time-of-day effects including increases in semantic and elaborative processing in the 
afternoon. Increases in physiological arousal, to a certain point, would be conducive 
to performance increases; and since it is generally agreed that physiological arousal 
follows a circadian rhythm over the day (see Folkard, 1982 for a review of arousal 
theories), with gradually increasing levels (except for a brief decline following 
lunch) until a maximum is reached at about 2000 hours, it quite logically follows 
that there would be concurrent performance increases later in the day. 
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Two hypotheses (attentional bias and cerebral dominance fluctuations) have 
been offered to explain the basis for this arousal-performance relationship. 
Following an attentional bias hypothesis Folkard (1982) suggested that heightened 
arousal during learning may bias attention to some features of the task to be 
learned and away from others. Similarly, Easterbrook (1959) hypothesized differen- 
tial cue utilization as a function of arousal; that is, as arousal increases, greater use 
is made of the more salient features of the stimulus leaving reduced resources for 
processing incidental features. Presumably, a decrease in the breadth of attention 
frees capacity for more intensive focused processing. Thus, according to an 
attentional bias hypothesis, words not processed at deep semantic levels should be 
more difficult to remember when learning occurs in the afternoon when arousal, 
theoretically, is at higher levels compared to the morning. At the same time, words 
processed at the deeper semantic levels should show enhanced processing. 


The second hypothesis (cerebral dominance fluctuations) originates in Folkard’s 
(1979) speculation that time-of-day effects on learning may involve time-locked 
fluctuations in the relative arousal levels of left cerebral hemisphere versus right 
cerebral hemisphere systems. The prevalence of acoustic confusability over seman- 
tic confusability in the morning in word memory led Folkard to hypothesize a shift 
in cerebral dominance across the day from greater left hemisphere activation to rel- 
atively greater right hemisphere activation. But, just as the left hemisphere may be 
biased for processing acoustic versus semantic verbal information, the right hemi- 
sphere is biased for the visual processing of incidental task cues possessing little or 
no semantic significance (Levy, Heller, Banich, & Burton, 1983). Therefore, 
Folkard’s laterality hypothesis predicts an effect on memory that is in direct con- 
flict to the attentional bias hypothesis. Using a visual, word-memory task, words 
not processed at deep semantic levels should be less difficult to remember when 
learning occurs in the afternoon. 


The present study was designed to explore these two hypotheses by using a rec- 
ognition memory task, in morning and afternoon test conditions, with words pro- 
cessed on three different semantic levels. Specifically, in line with Folkard’s (1979) 
shifting-laterality hypothesis, it was predicted that words processed incidentally, 
with little or no semantic support, would be enhanced with afternoon processing 
due to the right hemisphere bias for the visual processing of incidental task cues. 
On the other hand, the attentional bias, or cue utilization, hypothesis predicts, for 
afternoon performance, reduced processing of incidental words and enhanced pro- 
cessing of the more deeply processed semantic words. 


Furthermore, both normal and learning impaired subjects were used. The ra- 
tionale for including the learning impaired emanated from evidence suggesting that 
some learning disorders may be associated with physiological underarousal 
(Wender, 1973). Supportive research with heterogeneous samples of learning im- 
paired subjects showing lower basal skin conductance (Satterfield & Dawson, 1971), 
and reduced physiological responsivity (Buchsbaum & Wender, 1973; Cohen & 
Douglas, 1972; Satterfield, Lesser, Saul, & Cantwell, 1973; Sheer, 1976) is consistent 
with the underarousal hypothesis. Thus, arousal theory predicts less marked time- 
of-day effects in such children. 


Method 
Subjects 
Thirty-six children from three intact classes at the Thomas Gillbard Public 
School in Cobourg, Ontario, served as subjects. The sample was comprised of eight 
learning disabled children (5 males and 3 females with a mean chronological age of 
12.6 years, SD=1.4), a class of eight educable retarded children (3 males and 5 fe- 
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males with a mean chronological age of 12.5 years, SD=0.5), and a class of 20 nor- 
mal grade-four children (10 males and 10 females with a mean chronological age of 
10.0 years, SD=0.38). Intelligence test (WISC-R) scores were made available for 
the two groups of learning disordered children. The learning disabled group were 
within the average range (full-scale M=85.9, SD=8.32; verbal scale M=80.1, 
SD=14.36; performance scale M=94.37, SD=6.61) with a large spread between 
verbal and performance scales (M=18.5, SD=10.98). The educable retarded group 
were considerably lower (full scale M=71.6, SD=5.62; verbal scale M=72.1, 
SD=8.16; performance scale M=75.25, SD=5.23) with a smaller spread between 
verbal and performance scales (M=7.1, SD=5.4). 


Following stratification for sex, the children were assigned randomly to either a 
morning group (N=18) who were tested between 0900 and 1100 hours, or an after- 
noon group (N=18) who were tested between 1330 and 1500 hours. 


Apparatus 


The word memory test assessed visual recognition ability using an incidental 
memory procedure. We began with slide presentations of 10 simple, verbal analo- 
gies to be solved, each followed by three word-choices presented consecutively from 
which the subject, then, was asked to select the word that best completed the anal- 
ogy. The three word-choices represented three different levels of processing. One- 
third were correct in that they bore the correct syntactic and logical relationship to 
the analogy. One-third were semantically related to an element of the analogy but 
were incorrect, and the remaining one-third were incorrect with no semantic or con- 
textual support to assist memory. For example, the analogy “Red is to stop as green 
is to...” would be presented and read aloud by the subjects; the next slide would 
be the word “grass,” followed by the slide “go,” followed by the slide “wet.” After the 
third word-choice had been shown and read orally by the subject, the task was to 
circle “first,” “second,” or “third” on an answer sheet to indicate which word-choice 
was perceived as being correct. Word slides were assigned randomly to the position 
of first, second, or third following each analogy. Rate of slide presentation was 
keyed to the child’s reading rate. In this memory test, the child was not attempting 
consciously to commit each of the word-choices to memory; rather, the analogy it- 
self and the sequential order of appearance of the correct word-choice had to be 
maintained in short-term working memory. The analogies were kept quite simple as 
the primary focus was recognition memory not verbal reasoning. Immediately fol- 
lowing this first phase of the incidental memory test, and completely unexpected by 
the children, each subject was given a list of 40 words consisting of five words 
drawn randomly from each of the three word-choice groups and 25 new words cho- 
sen arbitrarily. The children were to circle all of the words in the 40-word array 
that they remembered seeing previously on the screen. A regular Kodak carousel 
projector was used to show the analogies and word-choices. 


Procedure 

The children were tested individually in an 8.5m by 3.5m room where the child 
and the experimenter sat at a desk facing each other. Using the wall as a screen, the 
slides were projected behind the experimenter and slightly to the left of the child. 
The children were prepared for withdrawal to the testing room by their classroom 
teachers in an attempt to allay any anxiety. In addition, all the children were 
administered, verbally, a questionnaire dealing with family, pets, favorite TV 
shows, etc., after familiarizing them with the equipment. Each child, consequently, 
was eagerly awaiting his or her turn to be withdrawn. 
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On the incidental memory test the children were told that they would be re- 
quired to view-and read a sentence with the last word missing. They would next be 
shown three words, one after the other, which they were to read aloud, and then 
they were to circle “first,” “second,” or “third” on their answer sheets to indicate 
which word was the correct word to complete the analogy. Assistance was provided 
by the experimenter if a child misread or did not know a word. Immediately (one to 
two minutes) after the presentation of the ten analogies the children were given the 
40-word array and asked to circle all the words that they remembered seeing from 
the word-choices seen on the screen. It was stressed that all word-choices should be 
circled not just correct word-choices. This test lasted five to ten minutes. 


Results 


On the incidental memory test a three-factor analysis of variance was computed 
with Group (grade four, learning impaired), Time (morning, afternoon), and Word 
Category (correct words, incorrect-related words, and incorrect-unrelated words) as 
the independent variables, with Word Category as a within-subject variable while 
Group and Time were between-subjects variables. The analysis revealed that there 
was a main effect for Word Category, F(2,64)=29.63, p<.001, with more correct 
words being recalled than incorrect words. This indicates that recognition memory 
was enhanced by the semantic context generated in solving the analogy. Also, there 
was a significant Word Category by Time interaction, F(2,64)=3.61, p<.04, with 
more incidental words being assimilated in the afternoon. To pursue this interac- 
tion, separate two-way analyses of variance for the correct words, the incorrect-re- 
lated words, and the incorrect-unrelated words were computed. The only effect was 
a main effect for Time, F(1,32)=5.23, p<.03, on the incorrect-unrelated words with 
both groups showing superior performance in the afternoon. These data suggest 
that both groups may have wider attending horizons in the afternoon and are more 
alert to peripheral visual-verbal information at that time. Or they may indicate a 
decline in selective attention later in the day. To determine if there were differ- 
ences between the educable retarded group and the learning disabled group, sepa- 
rate t-tests were computed and all t values were less than 1, indicating no group 
differences. Although the performance on the incorrect-related words was also 
higher in the afternoon the difference was not statistically significant (F<1). 
Performance on the correct words was very high and, thus, a ceiling effect may have 
precluded any discriminatory power for this particular subtest. Table 1 presents the 
data for the word recognition task. 


A separate analysis for Sex indicated that there were no Time by Sex effects. 
Also, two-factor (Group by Time) analyses of variance showed that there were no 
significant Group or Time effects on the total number of words circled by the chil- 
dren, or their error responses, during the word recognition test. 


Analysis of analogy test scores showed no main effects, but there was a signifi- 
cant Group by Time interaction, F(1,32)=5.19, p<.03. Tests for simple effects re- 
vealed that the interaction was due to the learning impaired subjects performing 
worse in the afternoon when compared with their morning performance. To deter- 
mine if there were differences between the educable retarded group and the learn- 
ing disabled group, separate t-tests were computed and revealed no differences for 
the learning disabled group, t(6)=0.33, p=.75; however, there was a significant dif- 
ference for the educable retarded group, t(6)=3.06, p=.02. The poor afternoon per- 
formance of the learning impaired group, then, is seen to be due to the educable re- 
tarded group. Table 2 presents the test score means and standard deviations for the 
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grade four and the learning impaired subjects. Table 3 adds the significant 
subdivision of the learning impaired into a learning disabled and an educable re- 
tarded group. 


TABLE 1 


RECOGNITION TASK RESULTS 


Normal Learning Impaired 
Word Category N=20 N=16 
M SD M SD 

Correct Words 

Morning 4.6 0.69 4.6 0.52 

Afternoon 4.6 0.69 4.1 113 
Incorrect-Related Words 

Morning 3.0 1.33 2.6 1.30 

Afternoon 3.3 1.34 2.8 LD 
Incorrect-Unrelated Words 

Morning 27 1.06 3.0 1.31 

Afternoon 4.1 0.88 3.4 1.41 


Note: Maximum score = 5 for each of the word categories. 


TABLE 2 


NORMAL AND LEARNING IMPAIRED STUDENTS’ RESULTS 
ON THE ANALOGY TEST SCORES 


Time Normal Learning Impaired 
Morning N=10 N=8 

M 84.00 92.50 

SD 16.47 8.86 
Afternoon N=10 N=8 

M 90.00 76.25 

SD 10.54 19.95 


Sree nT 


Note: Scores are expressed in percentage of analogies correctly answered. 
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TABLE 3 


LEARNING DISABLED AND EDUCABLE RETARDED STUDENTS’ 
RESULTS ON THE ANALOGY TEST SCORES 


Time Learning Educable 

Disabled Retarded 
Morning N=4 N=4 
M 92.50 92.50 
SD 9.57 9.57 
Afternoon N=4 N=4 
M 90.00 62.50 
SD 11.55 17.07 


Note: Scores are expressed in percentage of analogies correctly answered. 


These data, then, suggest that the morning may be the optimum time for utiliz- 
ing the verbal reasoning skills of the educable retarded; however, the afternoon may 
be more important when incidental memory is important. 


Discussion 


Theoretically, the key finding was that both normal children and learning im- 
paired children showed an increased ability in the afternoon to visually recognize 
words that had been processed incidentally. On the word memory test, children 
tested in the afternoon did show superior memory when compared with children 
tested in the morning. However, the improvement was noted only on the incorrect- 
unrelated words that had been processed when solving the analogy. This afternoon 
increase in remembering superficially processed words is inconsistent with the pre- 
diction of the attentional bias hypothesis which called for reduced cue utilization 
ability and increased semantic processing in the afternoon. If the children in this 
study had been displaying enhanced semantic processing in the afternoon we would 
have expected superior performance on the other two word categories, the correct- 
words, and the incorrect-related words, since they were more semantically oriented. 


A definitive explanation for this effect is not immediately evident; yet, the effect 
is consistent with Folkard’s (1979) hypothesis of a shift from left hemisphere domi- 
nance in the gmtorning to right hemisphere dominance in the afternoon. Certainly, 
the superior visual-perceptual processing noted in the afternoon would be 
consistent with right hemisphere processing. Furthermore, the effect is consistent 
with other studies reporting memory enhancement in the afternoon for stimuli with 
salient visual-spatial characteristics (Jones, Davies, Hogan, Patrick, & 
Cumberbatch, 1978). Jones et al. (1978) found superior afternoon performance on 
visual STM tasks but not on auditory STM tasks. Moreover, our results are 
consistent with Mackenberg et al. (1974) who reported superiority on visual-percep- 
tual restructuring tasks in the afternoon and greater EEG sensitivity to photic 
stimulation in the afternoon. Thus, there seems to be some converging evidence for 
enhanced visual processing in the afternoon which may be related to an afternoon 
shift towards right hemisphere processing. 
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Immediately obvious educational implications are in the areas of reading and 
spelling. Both of these tasks require strong visual images. It may be that spelling, 
for example, could be enhanced by afternoon programming. Certainly, the possibil- 
ity should be explored, especially with children who have difficulty with spelling. 
The unexpected finding of poorer verbal reasoning skills in the afternoon for the 
educable retarded also has educational implications. It may mean that certain 
subjects that have high demands in the area of verbal reasoning (e.g., mathematics, 
reading comprehension, and environmental studies) should be scheduled only in the 
morning for this group, whereas subjects low in reasoning demands (e.g., spelling, 
word attack skills, and math drill) may be scheduled, more profitably in the after- 
noon. 


The mechanisms underlying the afternoon decline in analogical reasoning in the 
educable retarded children are obscure. This decrease in verbal reasoning may have 
been due to fatigue or a decrease in arousal, implicating abnormal diurnal rhythms 
in the retarded. This may be the case, but its attractiveness as an explanation is re- 
duced by the fact that the retarded did show improved memory for incidentally 
processed words in the afternoon. And it should be noted that this enhanced mem- 
ory on the more incidental words, the incorrect-unrelated words, is especially en- 
couraging since it is generally acknowledged that mentally retarded children suffer 
from serious deficiencies in incidental memory (Fisher & Zeaman, 1973). Thus, the 
retarded are not manifesting a general depression in performance. 

Alternatively, the decline in verbal reasoning, noted for the retarded, also could 
be viewed as consistent with an afternoon shift away from left hemisphere process- 
ing to right hemisphere processing given the left hemisphere’s propensity for 
propositional thinking (Bogen, 1969). Thus, the retarded could be viewed as slug- 
gish in activating the less activated hemisphere, or even more biased than normal 
children toward increased activation of the right hemisphere. 

Thus, these data on the retarded are consistent with Folkard’s (1979) 
speculation of a shift from left hemisphere dominance in the morning to a greater 
right hemisphere dominance in the afternoon. Moreover, the results are in line with 
the suggestion by Mackenberg et al. (1974) that there is a hormonally mediated 
change from adrenergic to cholinergic dominance in the brain in the afternoon. 

Thus, the data are promising, with many significant educational implications. 
However, given the small sample size, conclusions should be considered tentative 
until replications can amplify the present findings with larger groups of normal and 
learning impaired children. 
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Support of Small 
School Jurisdictions in Alberta 


The study investigated the degree to which small school jurisdictions in the province 
of Alberta were being compensated for their high operating costs, in comparison to 
school jurisdictions not designated as small and to the provincial average expendi- 
ture. Findings revealed that: (a) jurisdictions with fewer than 500 pupils had operat- 
ing costs/expenditures on average of five percent more than nonsmall jurisdictions 
and two percent more than the provincial average operating expenditures, 
(b) aforementioned small jurisdictions were compensated for about two-thirds of the 
additional cost per pupil, (c) the jurisdictions with 500 to 999 pupils had operating 
costs/expenditures on average of 17 percent more than nonsmall jurisdictions and 13 
percent more than the provincial average, (d) jurisdictions with 1,000 to 1,499 pupils 
had operating costs less than that experienced by nonsmall.jurisdictions and less 
than the provincial average expenditure, and (e) although jurisdictions with 1,000 to 
1,499 pupils did not experience higher operating costs/expenditures in comparison to 
other sizes of jurisdictions, the province was providing them with a small amount of 
support. 


The need for special funds to be made available to small school jurisdictions has 
continued to be recognized by governments. However, associated with this recogni- 
tion have been the debates on 1) the relativeness of the term “small” and its 
functionality and 2) the criteria for determining which jurisdictions qualify and for 


how much. 

In the first debate retentionists argue that allowing jurisdictions small in size to 
exist results in increased involvement of the student and the community in the af- 
fairs of the school system. The claim is that the social value that evolves from the 
smallness of a system not only justifies its existence but stands as a rationale as to 
why such systems should be encouraged. Those against the retention of small 
jurisdictions, on the other hand, give little consideration to the above argument. To 
them, economics must be used as the measuring instrument; and all indications are 
that the program offerings of small school jurisdictions are insufficient. Clearly, for 
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a government to adopt strictly either end of the polar arguments would be an un- 
wise movement. Still, out of necessity or otherwise, jurisdictions of varying sizes do 
exist and will need differentiated support from the government. 


At this point the second debate occurs. Where does a government draw the line? 
Though problems of the small school jurisdictions are numerous, they are not insur- 
mountable. In some cases, carefully placed funds to offset additional incurred costs 
may be used to maintain or improve educational quality. The response of different 
governments varies. For example, in 1981 Ontario drew the line at 4,000 pupils 
whereas British Columbia based its support line on instructional units; one instruc- 
tional unit is received for each fractional count and for each school regardless of the 
number of pupils in the schools. 

For the purpose of this paper, the action of the Provincial Government of Alber- 
ta regarding the support of small school jurisdictions is subject to examination. 


Since 1973, the Alberta provincial government has taken the position that 
school jurisdictions operating below a set minimum pupil enrolment require 
additional assistance. This assistance, in the form of a Superintendent’s Shared 
Services Grant, provided support for the joint employment of a superintendent by 
several school boards with low enrolments. Initially a low enrolment meant that the 
number of pupils enrolled in the schools of each board could not exceed 600 and the 
total combined enrolment of those boards who jointly employed a superintendent 
had to be at least 900. In 1978, these numbers were changed to 700 and 800 respec- 
tively. Although many school systems benefited, others which were small but did 
not share the services of a superintendent did not. This situation is illustrated in 
Table 1 where from 1973 to 1978 inclusive no county school system received aid 
though their enrolment count was at times low, whereas 70 percent of the separate 
school systems received financial assistance. The inequity of this situation was fin- 
ally recognized and acted upon by the provincial government in 1979. At this time, 
the Superintendent’s Shared Services Grant was replaced by the Small School 
Jurisdiction Grant. The immediate effect of this change was the broadening of the 
base of the grant. Now, all school jurisdictions with an enrolment count of fewer 
than 1,500 pupils were assured financial assistance. Eligibility for assistance in- 
creased by 59 percent. Specifically, qualifying small school divisions more than 
tripled in number, and small counties now numbered eight in 1979, 1980, and 1981. 
The number of qualifying small public and separate school districts increased 
slightly. 


Given that the intent of the Small School Jurisdiction Grant was to provide 
some support without encouraging the establishment of small school jurisdictions, 
the increasing number of eligible jurisdictions became a concern. The question also 
arose as to the extent the grant compensated small school jurisdictions for their 
high operational costs. Monitoring the growth in the number of small jurisdictions 
for the following two years (1980 and 1981) alleviated the first concern (see Table 
1). The effectiveness of the Small School Jurisdiction Grant remained to be deter- 
mined. 


Research Design 
Sampling Procedure 


The population of “small school jurisdictions” was utilized. To complement this 
provincial examination a stratified sample was also selected. Selection criteria were 
(1) representativeness of the various types of school jurisdictions qualifying for a 
Small School Jurisdiction Grant (SSJG); ie., school divisions, counties, public 
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TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF JURISDICTIONS QUALIFYING FOR A 
SMALL SCHOOL JURISDICTION GRANT 


re ee eee ee RE le we ep a es ee ee 
Public School Separate School 
Year Divisions Counties Districts Districts Others! Total 


1973 2 -- 5 31 4 42 
1974 2 -- 4] 31 5 45 
1975 1 -- 8 33 4 46 
1976 1 -- 9 33 a 47 
1977. 2 - 5 32 4 43 
1978 3 -- 10 34 A 51 
1979 11 8 17 38 a 81 
1980 12 8 18 39 7 84 
1981 13 8 14 39 6 80 


‘ Includes Consolidated School Districts, Protestant Separate School Districts, and Roman 
Catholic Public School Districts. 


school districts, and separate school districts, (2) size, as measured by the 
jurisdictions’ eligible enrolment count and (3) geographical location. The resulting 
sample size was equivalent to 10 percent of the total number of eligible small school 
jurisdictions. 


Method of Analysis 

The compensating effect of the Small School Jurisdiction Grant was examined 
on two levels: provincial and case studies. 

Provincial. At the provincial level, jurisdictions were grouped in accordance to 
their eligible enrolment counts: (1) less than 500, (2) 500 to 999, (3) 1,000 to 1,499, 
and (4) at least 1,500 pupils. The enrolment count of 1,500 was used as a point of 
discrimination between small and nonsmall with this number representing the 
point at which a jurisdiction is no longer eligible for support. 

Case Studies. At the second level of analysis, “case studies,” representative 
school jurisdictions within each of the above three enrolment categories were costed 
on the basis of their expenditures in the areas of instruction, administration, opera- 
tion and maintenance, and transportation. The required expenditure information 
was obtained from each jurisdiction’s 1980 Audited Financial Statement; 1981 data 
were not available. 


Findings 

Enrolments Under 500. School jurisdictions with eligible enrolments of under 
500 pupils were, on average, allocating $130 more per pupil in operating costs than 
school jurisdictions with a pupil count of at least 1,500, and $62 more per pupil 
than the provincial average per pupil operational costs for 1980. This expenditure 
difference was accounted for by higher instructional and administrative expendi- 
tures in the jurisdictions with a low (less than 500) pupil enrolment. On the other 
hand, these small school jurisdictions were allocating $246 less per pupil than the 
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TABLE 2 


1980 PER PUPIL COSTS BY JURISDICTION SIZE AND PROVINCE-WIDE 


$/Pupil 


500<E<1,000} 1,000<E<1,500 | E<1,500 E=1,500 


Expenditure 
Category E<500 


Provincial 


Instruction 1,752 1,644 

Administration 268 169 

Operation and 23 279 
Maintenance 


Transportation 


EF = Enrolment 


next group of small jurisdictions (500 to 999 pupils). This apparent reversal in 
trend appears to be due mainly to the low transportation costs for jurisdictions 
serving a pupil population under 500. 


Detailed analysis of the expenditure pattern of a representative sample of 
jurisdictions serving less than 500 pupils further revealed that: certified instruc- 
tional salaries account for approximately two-thirds of the total operating expendi- 
tures with an average cost per pupil of $2,377. Yet it must be noted that this high 
percentage allocation to instructional salaries is representative of all jurisdictions 
regardless of size. Public utility services was the largest item of the operation and 
maintenance expense, costing on average $52.89 per pupil. 


The effect of the Small School Jurisdiction Grant was one of providing assist- 
ance from a theoretical high of $1,400 per pupil where the jurisdiction’s eligible en- 
rolment was zero, to a low of $41 per pupil where the eligible enrolment count was 
499. In practice, the grant compensated jurisdictions with an enrolment count of 
under 500 pupils at an average of $41 per pupil. Total number of pupils involved in 
these designated small jurisdictions was 10,632 for a total average support value of 
$435,912. 


Enrolments of 500 to 999. School jurisdictions with an eligible enrolment of 500 
to 999 were, on average, allocating $376 more per pupil to operating costs than 
school jurisdictions with a pupil count of at least 1,500, and $308 more per pupil 
than the provincial average. Only in the area of operation and maintenance was the 
operating cost less than for the more populated jurisdictions. 


Again, approximately two-thirds of the total operating expenditure was allocat- 
ed to professional staff salaries. The average cost per pupil was $2,172.73. Besides 
salaries, the expense that consumed a large share of the total was public utility 
services, at a cost of approximately $41.28 per pupil. General maintenance and re- 
pair services accounted for, on average, $101.23 per pupil (due to an unusually large 
expense by one of the selected jurisdictions); otherwise, $28.55 per pupil. 


The amount of provincial assistance provided to these small jurisdictions via the 
Small School Jurisdiction Grant ranged from a per pupil high of $41 where the 
pupil count is 500, to a per pupil low of $10 when the pupil count is 999. The aver- 
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age amount of assistance actually provided was $21 per pupil for a total amount of 
$286,377. 

Enrolments of 1,000 to 1,499. School jurisdictions with eligible enrolments of 
1,000 to 1,499, on average, had an operating cost less than jurisdictions with smaller 
or greater pupil populations. In agreement with earlier findings, teachers’ salaries 
were the greatest expense costing an average $2,344.16 per pupil. Besides salaries, 
the expense that consumed a large portion of available funds was public utility 
services, approximately $78.69 per pupil. In comparison with the two previous 
groups of small school jurisdictions, this amount represented $25.80 per pupil more 
than for jurisdictions with enrolments of less than 500 and $37.41 per pupil more 
than for jurisdictions with enrolments of 500 to 999 pupils. 


Overall, the extent of assistance provided to school jurisdictions with a pupil 
population of 1,000 to 1,499, ranged from $10 per pupil to no support when the en- 
rolment count reached 1,499. The actual amount of provincial assistance provided 
averaged $5 per pupil or $93,110. 

Summary. Grouping jurisdictions with pupil enrolments under 1,500 by incre- 
ments of 500 revealed that jurisdictions with an enrolment count of 1,000 to 1,499 
experienced the lowest per pupil cost. Furthermore, this cost was $248 less per 
pupil than the provincial average. Jurisdictions with an enrolment count of 500 to 
999, in comparison, were found to spend the greatest amount per pupil, $308 more 
per pupil than the provincial average. 

The areas of greatest expense to all small school jurisdictions were salaries and 
public utility services. The Small School Jurisdiction Grant compensated 
jurisdictions with enrolments of less than 500 for about two-thirds of the difference 
in their operating costs while jurisdictions with enrolments of 500 to 1,499 pupils 
were compensated to a much lesser extent. 

Overall, small school jurisdictions spent $125 more per pupil than jurisdictions 
with an enrolment count of 1,500 or more. Transportation was the only expenditure 
area where jurisdictions with an enrolment of at least 1,500 pupils spent less. This 
finding was in part the result of the comparably low conveyance costs experienced 
by school jurisdictions with less than 500 pupils. Of the $125 difference in per pupil 
operating costs, the Small School Jurisdiction Grant alleviated a maximum of $41 
per pupil or 33 percent of the operating expenditure of “small” jurisdictions. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


As suggested from the findings of this study, the amount made available to 
small school jurisdictions was sufficient to perpetuate them but not to encourage 
their establishment. The effectiveness of the allocated amounts seemed wanting in 
relation to the small jurisdiction’s ability to maintain and operate its facilities gen- 
erally. 

Steps that could be taken (with the encouragement and support of the Alberta 
government) to make cost-effective use of facilities include: (1) new heating and 
cooling systems, (2) maintenance personnel obtaining plumbing and electrical li- 
censes to eliminate costly purchased services in these areas, (3) automatic or man- 
ual turning off heat one-half hour before the end of the day; turned on one hour be- 
fore the start of classes. Although this practice may prove problematic in the dead 
of winter, the heat could be adjusted to a minimal setting while the building was 
not in use, (4) decrease heat loss through added insulation and (5) close excess 
buildings. The current energy conservation program adopted by the government is 
a movement in this direction. 
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The action of the provincial government since this study has been to retain the 
basic structure of the Small School Jurisdiction Grant while increasing the total 
monies allocated. Yet, to increase allocated amounts incrementally does not truly 
address the need of the small jurisdiction. Finally, the study strongly indicates that 
the eligibility cut-off pomt should be changed from 1,500 pupils to 1,000 pupils. 
The number of jurisdictions affected is four and their enrolments are closer to 1,500 
than 1,000. By making this alteration the provincial government would avoid subsi- 
dizing jurisdictions whose per pupil cost was less than jurisdictions having greater 
or smaller enrolments. 
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An Error Analysis on the Raven’s Using 
Feuerstein’s Deficient Cognitive Functions 


Feuerstein’s Learning Potential Assessment Device (LPAD) identifies the deficient 
cognitive functions (DCF) in a process-oriented assessment format relying on clinical 
experience to evaluate the various DCFs in the subject’s solving process. This study 
reports an attempt at operationalizing several of the more critical and on the Raven’s 
obtainable DCFs at the Input and Elaborational phase. The devised system was 
assessed (a) using a sample of elementary and junior high school students, and 
(6) through a reanalysis of LPAD protocols. High scorers of the school sample made 
consistently lower errors in one of the three Input deficiencies and in three of the four 
deficient functions at the Elaboration phase as well. Correlations between reanalyzed 
clinical protocols of the LPAD and rescored Raven’s tests were significant for both 
Input and Elaboration phases. 


Questioning the conventional psychometric forms of assessment as to their rele- 
vance and usefulness on the one hand has emphasized the search for a degree of 
“quantifiability” in problem solving skills as strategies indicative of intellectual 
functioning on the other. While conventional assessment has been primarily 
“product-oriented” (Feuerstein, Rand, & Hoffman, 1979), process assessment (prob- 
lem solving skills) has focused on those “specific covert behaviours, which transform 
and manipulate information between the time it enters as a stimulus and the time a 
response to it is selected” (Torgeson, 1979, p. 516). 

A distinction has to be drawn here, however, between the term “processes” asso- 
ciated with such approaches as the ITPA (Kirk, McCarthy, & Kirk, 1968) or the 
DTVP (Frostig, Lefever, & Whittlesey, 1964) and “process-oriented” assessment as 
used by Feuerstein and his associates. The latter analyzes a variety of cognitive 
functions, focusing on those which may be deficient within the problem solving pro- 
cess, while concentrating on interactional variables between child, task and the en- 
vironment (diagnostician) as suggested by Adelman (1971). 

In Special Education, the intellectual assessment and reteaching of learning dis- 
abled children and those with subnormal levels of intelligence have become the 
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focus of intensive study, employing assessment techniques and devices which con- 
centrate more succinctly on problem solving strategies and cognitive functions 
(Journal of Special Education, Special Issue, 1981). Brown and French (1979) re- 
ported on recent developments in Russia where attempts have been made to deter- 
mine the “zone of potential development” (Luria, 1961) of children by adding prob- 
lem solving clues at failing points in the child’s task-solving process. The amount of 
help needed in the initial situation and transfer of solution strategies to a second 
but novel task provide evidence of the potential developmental level the child is 
able to reach with relevant assistance. Since the formulation of the concept of “zone 
of potential development” by Luria, researchers in several countries have addressed 
themselves to that topic; noteworthy are: Budoff, Corman, and Litzinger (1974), 
USA; Flammer (1974), Switzerland; Klein (1973), Hungary; Feuerstein (1971), 
Israel; and Guthke (1976a,b), Germany. Psychological instruments employed to 
measure change or potential differ widely, and while some are of recent origin and 
specifically developed for this purpose, such as the “Mengenfolgetest Type I and II” 
(Guthke, 1973), others (Feuerstein) use such well established materials as the 
Raven’s CPM and SPM. The most extensive and detailed summary of primarily 
Russian and German theorizing and research in the area of Lernfaehigkeits- 
diagnostik (diagnosis of learning capability) has been undertaken by Guthke 
(1976a,b). 

Basically, three major models have emerged so far which are directed at the 
question of potential higher cognitive functioning, particularly with subnormal indi- 
viduals. The first has been summarized by Brown and French (1979) who describe 
“problem solving clue adding” at failing points in the solution process and the 
transfer of newly gained strategies to novel tasks. Writings by Guthke (1976) repre- 
sent the second initiative in this area in that he focuses upon Paedagogisierungs- 
phase (training phase) between pre- and post-test measures, with changes being in- 
dicative of the degree of development given relevant instruction. A third and most 
detailed approach has been presented by Feuerstein (1979) with the Learning 
Potential Assessment Device (LPAD) and the compendium work “Instrumental 
Enrichment” by Feuerstein, Rand, Hoffman, and Miller (1980), a set of remediation 
procedures. 


While all of the three major approaches represent deviations from the conven- 
tional psychometric assessment model by being considered “dynamic” rather than 
“static” (i.e., not assessing what has been learned, but rather the capability of being 
changed through learning), only Feuerstein et al. (1979) have conceived of the exist- 
ence of specific deficient cognitive functions which impede the problem solving pro- 
cess. Conventional psychometric assessment is seen by Feuerstein as being product- 
oriented, with its emphasis on examiner neutrality and _ client-perceived 
uninvolvedness in the assessment. In contrast to this, Feuerstein pleads for a 
change to examiner engagement in the diagnostic process by focusing upon the 
specific problem solving strategies employed by the client, but especially on those 
strategies (e.g., spontaneous comparisons and exploratory behavior) which are im- 
paired, lacking or wrongly applied, and on the attitudinal components accompany- 
ing the test taking behaviors. Placing emphasis on these components in the assess- 
ment instruction, which Feuerstein (1979) conceived of as “process-oriented” assess- 
ment, they attempt to observe and temporarily remediate those deficient cognitive 
functions which the client employs in the “process” of solving the question. 
Demonstration of improved functioning, albeit temporary, and the application of 
newly acquired or improved cognitive functions to novel tasks are taken as indica- 
tors of cognitive modifiability. 
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Feuerstein’s model of the cognitive act consists of three information processing 
phases, namely: Input, Elaboration, and Output, with relatively specific cognitive 
functions operative and ascertainable during each of these phases. A short descrip- 
poe the various (deficient) cognitive functions, by phase, is provided in the ap- 
pendix. 


The LPAD as an assessment instrument of cognitive modifiability employs a 
variety of task instruments in order to highlight various cognitive functions in the 
process of problem solving at any or all the three phases. Among the instruments 
commonly used are: Organization of Dots Test; Raven’s Colored Progressive 
Matrices (CPM) or Standard Progressive Matrices (SPM); Feuerstein’s Variations 
on Raven’s-type tasks; Complex Figure test; Plateaux test; Word Association test, 
etc. Among these various instruments the Raven’s CPM and SPM are considered 
major tests during the administration of which diverse deficient cognitive functions 
(DCF) are observed. The trained LPAD examiner observes the problem solving pro- 
cess the client employs and through his being involved in the client’s problem 
solving struggle, identifies those deficient cognitive functions (e.g., inferential 
thinking, trial and error responding, precision and accuracy in data gathering) 
which prevent the child from actually solving the stated problem. Teaching or 
eliciting of cognitive functions in the problem solving process permits better obser- 
vations as to their spontaneous use with more complex or novel tasks, thus provid- 
ing evidence of cognitive modifiability. In this setting DCFs are observed “in the 
process of solving” the task at hand. 

This investigation proposes a departure from the commonly employed DCFs 
identification which stresses clinical observation in the solving process; i.e., as de- 
rived from situational or contextual cues. It is suggested that an analysis of the 
error responses of the client permit an identification of deficient cognitive func- 
tions. Specifically, error responses as defined by the selection of the distractor items 
of the Raven’s CPM or SPM can be used to identify those DCFs at any or all stages 
of Feuerstein’s tri-phasic problem solving model. Operationalizing and predetermin- 
ing the nature of the DCF of the distractor item chosen would (1) permit greater 
observer consistency in identifying the DCF and thus increase interrator agreement, 
(2) simplify the task of the clinician who through his intervention attempts to 
overcome the evidenced deficiencies to observe the growth potential, and 
(3) provide a research basis to investigate the issue of validity and reliability which 
at some time has to be answered with respect to the LPAD. The basic assumption, 
then, underlying the proposed change from standard LPAD procedure is that the 
client is permitted to solve the problem initially without examiner intervention and 
that the choice the child makes is taken as an indication of his or her problem 
solving strategies. 


Method 

Selection of Sample 

The subjects comprised the total student population of the elementary grades 
(Grades 3-6, N=89) as well as all junior high school students (Grades 7-9, N=87) 
of an inner city school which obtains its pupils from a cross section of the popula- 
tion of an eastern port city. Close to 20 percent of the students came from single- 
parent families. The mean ages for Grades 3 to 9 were: 9.2, 10.3, 11.4, 12.2, 13.2, 
13.8, and 15.1, respectively. Male and female students were almost equally distribu- 


ted among the seven grades. 
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Instrument 

The Raven’s Standard Progressive Matrices (SPM) were administered to all 
pupils in regular classroom settings after a brief introduction. The protocols were 
handscored by a graduate student for the number of correct answers. In addition, 
all error responses were tabulated. A 25 percent random selection of the total num- 
ber of protocols was rescored by the author for reliability purposes obtaining 98.5 
percent agreement after comparing the sample with the total computer stored 
records. 


Operationalized Deficient Cognitive Functions 
As has been discussed above, Feuerstein conceives of the cognitive act as con- 

sisting of three interacting information processing phases which, for theoretical an- 
alysis, can be distinguished as Input, Elaboration, and Output. Concerning Input, 
Feuerstein et al. (1980) have written: 

the input phase include(s) all those impairments concerning the quantity and quality of 

data gathered by the individual as he begins to solve, or even to appreciate, the nature of a 

given problem. (p. 73) 
Of the several deficient cognitive functions (DCF) at this phase, the following were 
phrased in operational form in order to identify those distractor items, which when 
chosen by a subject can be conceived of as expressing the particular deficient func- 
tion. Clinical experience with the LPAD method of administration and the use of 
the Raven’s test in particular admit that other input functions can be lacking or im- 
paired, but that more inferential steps are involved, and/or that operationalization 
is hampered due to the complexity of the DCFs. The various DCFs are identified 
and designated, e.g., I=Input; E=Elaboration together with a suitable subscript 
which has been chosen with respect to identification of other DCFs on various in- 
struments of the LPAD after further research. 


Input Phase 


Abbreviated descriptions of Operationalized definition for 
Input Deficient Cognitive the purpose of analyzing error 
Functions responses on the Raven’s 
Lack of, or impaired, conser- Obvious distortion of any of 
vation of size, shape, quan- the given dimensions pro- 
tity. vided the remainder of the 


answer is essentially correct. 
Designated [.. 
Example: Raver s Aj, (items 4, 6) 
B, (items 2, 3) 
D, (items 5, 8) 


Lack of, or impaired, spatial Obvious orientational distor- 
orientation and the lack of a tion as figure is turned by 
stable system of reference more than 45° from the cor- 
that impair the relationship rect position but is otherwise 
of topological and Euclidian correct in all essential charac- 
organization of space. teristics. Designated I,. 

Example: Raven’s A,, (item 3) 

Ay (item 5) 


C,. (item 6) 
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Lack of capacity for consider- Use of fewer than the re- 

ing two or more sources of in- quired number of sources of 
formation, dealing in piece- information and no indication 
meal fashion rather than as a of process.* Designated I). 


unit of organized facts. 
Example: Raven’s E, (items 2, 8) 
Ag (items 1, 3, 6) 
Use of “immediate” (B,,) and 
“peripheral” (C,) figures. 


B11 


Gypain nerds 
#3) = > 


[LED O> = [a [LID Le 


4 2 6 5 6 7 8 
[> 1e> = La La La L > 
A B 


Figure 1. (a) Raven’s B,,, immediate figures are answers 2 and 3, identified by Raven (1965, 
p. 34), as “Repetition of Figure,” 
(b) Raven’s C, peripheral figures are answers 1, 3 and 5. 


*Process is defined as requiring any mental addition, deletion or manipulation of variables. 


Elaborational Phase 
The Elaborational phase commonly associated with the internal processing of 


the gathered information 
include(s) those factors that impede the individual’s efficient use of the data available to 
him. In addition to impairments in data gathering, which may or may not have occurred at 
the input phase, these deficiencies operate to obstruct proper elaboration of whatever cues 
do exist. (Feuerstein et al., 1979, p. 59) 

Of the various impaired cognitive functions at the elaborational phase, the fol- 
lowing four have been identified and defined in operational terms. It is understood 
that additional deficient functions can be observed during clinical assessment as 
occurring during the problem elaboration, but it was concluded, based on clinical 
experience, that they can be observed in purer form on other instruments of the 


LPAD Battery. 
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Abbreviated Descriptions of Operational Definitions for 
Elaborational Deficient Cog- the purpose of analyzing error 
nitive Functions responses on the Raven’s 
Inadequacy in experiencing ; No usage of any process and/ 
the existence of an actual or answer totally irrelevant or 
problem and subsequently de- unobtainable from problem 
fining it. statement. Designated K,. 


Example: Raven’s Bg (items 1, 3) 
B, (items 2, 6) 
C, (items 3, 4, 7) 
D; (items 1, 3, 5) 


Lack of spontaneous compar- No comparison of problem 

ative behavior or limitation of and answer elements as an- 
its appearance to a restricted swer contains some obvious 
field of needs. parts not found in the prob- 


lem statement. Designated E.. 
Example: Raven’s EK, (items 1, 4, 8) 
E, (items 4, 5, 7) 
C, (item 7) 
D, (items 6, 7) 


Inability to select relevant, as Uses a process but not the 
opposed to irrelevant, cues in relevant one, or only one 
defining the problem. when more than one is need- 


ed. Designated E,. 
Example: Raven’s D, (items 2, 4, 5, 8) 
D, 9 (items 1, 5, 8) 


Lack of, or impaired, need for No combining or extracting 
summative behavior. processes using two sequence 
elements. Designated Ky. 
Example: Raven’s E, (items 1, 4) 
EK, (item 7) 
EK, (items 1, 5) 


The Raven’s SPM consists of five Scales, A-E, with six multiple choice answers 
for Scales A and B and eight choices for subscales C, D, and E. Application of the 
operationalized DCF to the 372 distractor items frequently results in defining two 
and occasionally three distractor items by the same operationalized DCF. Typical 
examples of duplication are such items as: A,1; C; (2, 5); C,, (2, 3, 5). Table 1 
summarizes the frequencies of DCF for each of the five Scales with numbers in 
brackets being those without duplication. 


Inspection of the frequency data in Table 1 shows that DCFs at the Elaboration 
phase occur about twice as often as those of the Input phase, and this proportion is 
maintained after accounting for duplication of DCFs among the distractor items of 
such specific questions as, i.e., Ay; C,,. 
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TABLE 1 


CLASSIFICATION OF DISTRACTOR ITEMS ACCORDING 
TO DEFICIENT COGNITIVE FUNCTIONS 


Input DCF Elaborational DCF 

Scale 
A 
B 
C 
D 
E 

29 (18) 9 (9) 100 (40)| 97 (47) 70 (37) 50 (26) 17 (9) 
Total 
With/ 138 234 372 
Without (67) (119) (186) 
Duplication 


Results 


The data obtained were subjected to several analyses in order to obtain informa- 
tion on (a) differences between grades on Correct Responses, (b) distribution of 
Error Responses by Grade and DCF and finally, (c) the predictive power of the ob- 
tained operationalized DCFs on clinical data. The results are discussed below ac- 
cording to the formula detailed above. 


Correct Responses by Grade 

Means by Grade were subjected to an analysis of variance and a subsequent 
Newman-Keuls test on ordered means. On Table 2 the Newman-Keuls line pattern 
(Winer, 1962, p. 102) is used to identify significant differences at the .05 level and 
beyond, between ordered means which are not underscored by a common line. As 
can be observed from Table 2 the Newman-Keuls comparisons identify Grade 3 as 
being significantly different from any of the other grades. Grades 8, 6, 9, 7, and 5 do 
not differ significantly among each other, an outcome which is shared also among 
Grades 5, 7, 9, 6, and 4. Grades 8 and 4 of the two previous groupings are signifi- 
cantly different at the .05 level. Due to this outcome which shows neither a clear 
split between the elementary and junior high school results on the Raven’s nor a 
consistent increase over the various grades, a collapsing of various grades for a bet- 
ter analysis is not suggested. 


Hi/Lo Analysis of Error Responses 
Subjects within each of the seven grades were grouped according to their posi- 
tion above or below the Grade mean of Correct responses. Following this, error tab- 
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TABLE 2 


MEANS, SD, ANOVA AND NEWMAN-KEULS 
DATA OF GRADE CORRECT RESPONSES 


Elementary if Junior H.S. av 

Grade N X SD Grade N Xx SD 
3 25 20.2 10.1 7 41 34.4 10.3 
4 19 29.1 107 8 37 40.8 6.6 
5 20 34.2 8.3 9 0 36.0 18h 
6 25 36.5 11.0 


One-Way Anova 


df SS MS F Prob. 
Between 6 7136 1189. 12.68 .000 
Within 169 15.851 93 
Total 175 22.987 


Newman-Keuls Comparisons 3 686975 57964 


ulations by Grade, and Deficient Cognitive Functions were performed which are 
summarized in Table 3. Also, chi-square analyses were done between hi/lo pairs, 
and are reported below. 


Inspection of the analyzed data reveals that among the Input phase DCFs, the 
most consistent distinction can be made between hi/lo on the I, function, i.e., use of 
limited sources of information, with lower scoring subjects (total correct score) 
making 11.51 errors against 3.7 for high scores across all grades. Among the four 
DCFs of the Elaborational phase, subjects with lower total correct scores almost 
consistently produced higher error scores across all grades for functions E,=no 
usage of any process, E.=no comparative behavior, and E,;,=no summative behav- 
ior, respectively. 


Reanalysis of Clinical Data 


Twelve complete LPAD reports were randomly selected from the 40 cases seen 
during the last 18 months at the Educational Clinic at this university. The twelve 
selected cases comprised nine male and three female subjects with a mean age of 11 
years, 3 months, and SD of 1.6 years. Their IQs ranged from a low of 63 to a high of 
84 (X=78) as obtained from WISC-R protocols. The twelve protocols of the LPAD 
assessments were reanalyzed for reliability purposes resulting in 83 percent 
agreement with previous scoring. The LPAD assessments comprised such tests as 
the Organization of Dots, Plateaux test, Numerical Progressions, Raven’s SPM and 
Feuerstein’s Variations I as well as the Word Association test and the Complex 
Figure. 

The twelve assessments were rank-ordered according to the degree of deficiency 
at the Input phase and to their corresponding position at the Elaboration phase. 
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TABLE 3 


ERROR ANALYSIS OF DEFICIENT COGNITIVE 
FUNCTIONS (DCF) BY HI/LOW X GRADE 


3 4 5 6 7 8 9 x 
DCH Hie Lo Hie Lo, sHi Lo Hi Lo Hi -Lo = Hiv LoisHi Lo ii Lo 


I, 29 31 19 #28 %18 15 26 18 cs faa)! eis aS an ir) ea De! ws 
I, ict eee Omer 6 fF 20 8 * 13 Papa sie webs, As Zeno 0, oe 
I, 1031105 381123 35394 444113 894182 38195 10437 3.7 11.51 


E, OO yn teas eG lem 34't 50: 70" 74" 12111338" 99" 10633 1S a eek 


E. 31479 Se 40 LON 20° 18-026 385748 22 * 32 Gril SPA L27 63 
Ky 49 59 30 31 30°40 72 57 1138 80 85 87 76 11 3.91 4.63 
Ey 17° 38 3° 14 Pat LONE 27 823 olt52 a17 {28 eh KY) 98 1.55 
N 12 13 Sa Oe | eee eee Gee 20 16 21 16 6 3 


exceeds X’ crit. = 3.84 .05 


The twelve SPM protocols were reanalyzed using the operationalized DCFs scoring 
and also rank-ordered, first according to the degree of deficiency at the Input phase 
and next in proportion to the extent of deficiencies at the Elaboration phase. Com- 
parisons were subsequently performed between the overall ranking of the selected 
deficiencies on the total battery, which included the SPM on the one hand and the 
operationally reanalyzed and rescored SPM on the other. Comparisons between 
LPAD derived ranks and the SPM protocols at the two phases, Input (I) and 
Elaboration (E), resulted in the following Spearman “p” correlations summarized in 
Table 4 below. 


Inspection of the correlational comparisons indicates a substantial agreement at 
the Input phase between LPAD ranked and SPM ranked data, and a lower but still 
significant agreement at the Elaboration phase. 


Discussion 

Hi/Lo Analysis of Errors 

With respect to the Hi/Lo Analysis of Errors subjects on all grade levels scoring 
below their respective mean for that grade produced more errors in all DCFs but 
significantly more so in I,=use of limited sources of information. This category 
(I4=40) appears more than twice as often as I, (18) among the input distractor 
items of the SPM. Inspection of the type of error would suggest that I, and I, 
distractor items contain more obvious error elements for the subjects and are cho- 
sen therefore less frequently. Items measuring lack of, or impaired conservation of 
size, shape and quantity (I,) and impaired spatial orientation (I,) were not 
sufficiently subtle to discriminate and will have to be tested with subjects 
functioning at lower intellectual levels. With respect to I,, Feuerstein (1979) has re- 
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TABLE 4 


RANK-ORDER COMPARISONS BETWEEN INPUT AND ELABORATION 
PHASE OBTAINED DCFS USING LPAD AND SPM PROTOCOLS 


Input Elaboration 
LPAD SPM LPAD SPM 
A A, B B: 
A -- O3t* ‘62 .56* 
A, fc DAG E Gilg 
B -- Hay dia 


*  p<.05 RHo (.05) = .506 N=12 
** p< 01 (.01) = .712 


peatedly pointed out that lower functioning individuals frequently evidence diffi- 
culties or demonstrate a “lack of capacity for considering two or more sources of in- 
formation.” While I, and I, represent primarily visual-perceptual elements, appar- 
ently well developed in the studied population, I, as a deficient cognitive function 
expresses more the number of items attended to and submitted to elaborational 
processing. It can thus be seen as a more demanding operation on which lower 
functioning subjects failed more often. 


The results of the analysis of the DCFs for the Elaborational phase show 
consistent significant differences between the two groups (above/below group mean) 
for almost all grades. Subjects belonging to the “below” groups of almost all grades 
made significantly more use of “irrelevant responses” (E,), chose significantly more 
often answers which contained elements not derivable from the question statement 
(K,), and finally also selected more often answers which are evidence of lack of 
summative behavior (K,). The category E,, (use of a process but not the right one) 
did not discriminate despite good distribution among the distractor items of the 
whole test and is in need of redefinition within the Raven’s tests or has to be ob- 
served on another instrument of the LPAD. 


Reanalysis of Clinical Data 


While the large group comparisons serve only as evidence of the discriminatory 
power of the devised scoring system, the real test of its usefulness was evaluated in 
the reanalysis of the LPAD battery protocols in which the SPM was one of several 
other instruments. Despite the relatively small sample of 12 out of 40, the total 
number of recent assessments, the identified DCFs on the SPM correlated well at 
both the Input and Elaboration phases with the total deficit observations of the 
LPAD cases. The SPM, or for a younger population or lower functioning subjects, 
the CPM, are both major instruments within the LPAD battery and therefore inev- 
itably contribute major insights into the functioning of the assessed subjects. The 
attempted procedure of relying on predefined response errors can be considered a 
more time efficient but still valid addition or partial replacement of subtests in the 
LPAD battery. One of its major advantages lies in its potential to evaluate groups 
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of subjects which Feuerstein has attempted with the LPAD group test which, how- 
ever, does not permit the finely tuned analysis evident in the multiple-answer for- 
mat of the Raven’s test, since response items of the Group test serve the dual func- 
tion of distractor items for some questions as well as being the correct response for 
a particular question. Further analyses with the scoring system are necessary, par- 
ticularly with identified subgroups who manifest specific learning or functioning 
disabilities. 

In summary, this study examined an operationalized scoring system as a guide 
to the identification of deficient cognitive functions (DCFs) observed in the dy- 
namic asessment of low functioning individuals. Seven DCFs, three at the Input 
and four at the Elaboration phase, were operationalized and all distractor items of 
the SPM were identified as belonging to one of the seven deficient cognitive func- 
tions. Using the derived scoring system SPM, protocols of tested individuals were 
analyzed and their results, in terms of deficient functions, correlated with existing 
clinical data. The SPM-obtained results supported the data established in clinical 
assessment at an earlier date. 


Appendix 


Deficient Cognitive Functions 


Impaired cognitive functions affecting the Input level include those impairments concern- 
ing the quantity and quality of data gathered by the individual as he is confronted by a given 
problem, object, or experience. They include: 

1. Blurred and sweeping perception. 

2. Unplanned, impulsive and unsystematic exploratory behavior. 

3. Lack of, or impaired, receptive verbal tools which affect discrimination (e.g., objects, 
events, relationships, etc. do not have appropriate labels). 

4. Lack of, or impaired, spatial orientation; the lack of stable systems of reference impairs the 
establishment of topological and Euclidian organization of space. 

5. Lack of, or impaired, temporal concepts. 

6. Lack of, or impaired, conservation of constancies (size, shape, quantity, orientation) across 
variation in these factors. 

7. Lack of, or deficient, need for precision and accuracy in data gathering. 


8. Lack of capacity for considering two or more sources of information at once; this is re- 
flected in dealing with data in a piecemeal fashion, rather than as a unit of organized facts. 


Impaired cognitive functions affecting the Elaborational level include those factors that im- 
pede the efficient use of available data and existing cues: 
1. Inadequacy in the perception of the existence and definition of an actual problem. 
2. Inability to select relevant vs. nonrelevant cues in defining a problem. 
3. Lack of spontaneous comparative behavior or limitation of its application by a restricted 
need system. 
4. Narrowness of the psychic field. 
5. Episodic grasp of reality. 
6. Lack of, or impaired, need for pursuing logical evidence. 
7. Lack of, or impaired, interiorization. 
8. Lack of, or impaired, inferential-hypothetical, “iffy” thinking. 
9. Lack of, or impaired, strategies for hypothesis testing. 
10. Lack of, or impaired, ability to define the framework necessary for problem solving behav- 
ior. 
11. Lack of, or impaired, planning behavior. 
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12. Nonelaboration of certain cognitive categories because the verbal concepts are not a part of 
the individual’s verbal inventory on a receptive level, or they are not mobilized at the ex- 
pressive level. 


Impaired cognitive functions on the Output level include those factors that lead to an inad- 
equate communication of final solutions. It should be noted that even adequately perceived 
data and appropriate elaboration can be expressed as an incorrect or haphazard solution if diffi- 
culties exist at this level. 


1. Egocentric communicational modalities. 

Difficulties in projecting virtual relationships. 

Blocking. 

Trial and error responses. 

Lack of, or impaired, tools for communicating adequately elaborated responses. 

Lack of, or impaired, need for precision and accuracy in communicating one’s responses. 
Deficiency of visual transport. 


SIAR MXP wp 


Impulsive, acting-out behavior. 
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Entry Beliefs of 
First-Year Preservice Teachers 


This report details the findings of a study of preservice teachers’ entry beliefs con- 
cerning education, teaching, and students. Ten students, enrolled in their first year of 
a four-year Bachelor of Education program, were interviewed to determine values and 
beliefs concerning teaching and learning with which they entered their teacher 
training program. Differences between beliefs espoused by first-year Education stu- 
dents (n=48) and first-year students enrolled in Arts (n=36) and Science (n=37) 
programs were also examined. 

The findings revealed that Education students tend to enter their program with 
liberal educational perspectives. In addition, it appears that there are relatively few 
significant differences in the educational perspectives of first-year Education stu- 
dents and those in Arts and Science faculties. 


Inquiries into teachers’ classroom behaviors, employing ethnomethodologies, 
have pointed to the function that values and beliefs play in these behaviors. This is 
understandable, when one considers that the very nature of interactive teaching in- 
volves the formulation of judgments based upon perceptions of student behaviors 
and other events (Wodlinger, 1982). 


Kelly (1955, p. 46), in his Theory of Personal Constructs, explained that the for- 
mulation of a judgment is a mental process through which events, such as student 
classroom behavior, are “psychologically channelized” by an individual’s perception 
of them. Human beings, Kelly continues (1970, pp. 3-4), extract meaning from 
events based upon predictions of their occurrence and the degree to which these 
occurrences confirm or disconfirm the predictions made. 


Following Kelly’s reasoning, first-year preservice teachers, having no experience 
in classrooms as instructors, should have little construed meaning of the events 
occurring in the classroom from the perspective of teachers. However, they will 
have construed meaning from and will have placed value upon events occurring 
within the classroom from the perspective of students. Their experiences as stu- 
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dents in elementary and secondary classrooms will have enabled them to form per- 
spectives and beliefs concerning life in classrooms. 

These perspectives, that is, the perspectives students and teachers hold of class- 
room life, are different. Using an accepted definition of perspective as “a coordi- 
nated set of ideas and actions a person uses in dealing with some problematic situa- 
tion [that refers] to a person’s ordinary way of thinking and acting on a situation” 
(Becker, Greer, Hughes, & Strauss, 1961, p. 34), it may be said that teachers have 
ways of thinking about their work in classrooms that are different from ways in 
which students think about their work in classrooms. Not only are teachers’ and 
students’ ways of thinking about their lives in classrooms different, but a difference 
may also be found in their beliefs about life in classrooms and in the meaning they 
give to these beliefs through their actions (Tabachnick, Popkewitz, & Zeichner, 
1980). 


The Study 
This study is an investigation of entry beliefs about education held by first-year 
students of a four-year Bachelor of Education program. These beliefs were com- 
pared to the entry beliefs about education held by first-year students enrolled in 
Arts and Science programs. 


Phase One 

The purpose of Phase One of the study was to generate a set of belief state- 
ments about education held by first-year Education students. These beliefs were 
the data used for Phase Two of the study. 

Ten students were selected to participate from the first-year student body. 
Given the nature of the data collection process as outlined below, with only one in- 
terviewer, it was felt that ten was a suitable number. 

In keeping with the cautions about role socialization of teachers, articulated by 
Moskowitz and Hayman (1974), the following criteria were used in selecting the 
participants: 

a. Each participant was registered in the first year of a four-year BEd pro- 

gram. 

b. None of the participants was to have registered previously in a BEd or 
other teacher training program. 

c. A participant must have had no previous experience as an instructor in 
public or private schools or with day care centers. 

d. No member of the participant’s family was to have had any formal instruc- 
tional or formal teacher-aide experience with private, public or day care 
centers. 

An equal number of male and female participants was ensured. With the view 

that values, beliefs, and personal experiences are influencing factors in individuals’ 
decision processes, the following two questions were addressed: 


1. What values and beliefs concerning teaching and learning do teacher-trainees 
bring to their first-year Education program? 

2. Are there significant differences between the beliefs and values concerning 
teaching and learning held by first-year Education students and first-year stu- 
dents enrolled in other faculties? 
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Methodology 

Methods employed in Phase One of the project were clinical in nature. 
Participants were not observed in classrooms, but rather in a “laboratory” setting. 
(First-year students at the institution were not engaged in a teaching practicum.) 

Interviews were held with each of the participants. The focus of the interview 
was the experience that each participant had had in elementary and secondary 
classrooms. 

During the interview, a modified form of Kelly’s Repertory Test (Kelly, 1955) 
was employed and a modified version of Hinkle’s Laddering Procedure (Hinkle, 
1965) was also used. Each interview was audiotaped and lasted from two to three 
hours. Through the use of a specially designed content analysis system, the follow- 
ing categories of reported introspective thought data were identified: 

1. Beliefs about Learning (n=44) 

Beliefs about Peer Interactions (n= 40) 

Beliefs about Student-Teacher Interaction (n=29) 
Beliefs about Effective Teachers (n=33) 

Beliefs about Teacher Control (n=9) 

Beliefs about Teacher Satisfaction (n=3) 


SE SMe sel” adc 


Treatment of the Data 

The belief and value statements identified were converted into a 160-item ques- 
tionnaire, requiring responses to follow a five-point Likert-type scale: 1 Strongly 
agree; 2 Agree; 3 It all depends; 4 Disagree; 5 Strongly disagree. 

Preliminary Data Analysis. Upon completion of the questionnaire, a random 
sample of 35 was taken and the input data verified for correct data values. As well, 
the frequencies of each score were obtained. 

Of initial concern was the question: 

Were the responses elicited by the participants ones of genuine affirmation of opinion or 

did the responses constitute an exercise of filling in the boxes? 
In order to arrive at an answer, a paired comparison test for differences in contrast- 
ing and like question types was conducted. For example, we would expect that 
responses to two contrasting questions such as: 

Q97: Astudent should know why he is being punished. 


Q51: A student should not be told the form of punishment he is to receive. This will 
make him think about his actions. 


should show a significant difference in responses. Furthermore, four items, Q37, 
Q98 and Q126, Q166, in which Q98 and Q166 were duplicates of Q37 and Q126 re- 
spectively, were inadvertently included in the questionnaire and provided another 
source of confidence in the response validity. 

Analysis of paired comparisons assumes that the difference in response for Q51 
and Q97, for a particular student, represents an element drawn from a normally dis- 
tributed population of differences. Expectation of the value of the difference led to 
the null hypothesis: 

HO: The questionnaire responses did not represent the respondents’ beliefs. 
Setting the alpha level of risk to 0.05, the test statistic 
T=Average Difference/Standard Error of Difference 
was compared against the upper and lower ordinates of the student’s 7’ distribu- 
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tion. The outcome of this analysis confirmed the expectation that the questionnaire 
responses elicited did in fact represent students’ beliefs. 

Analyses of Grouping Characteristics and Questionnnaire Reduction. The next 
point of interest pertains to the following questions: 

a) Can the questionnaire be as well or better represented by fewer questions? 

b) Are there underlying constructs uniquely grouping several questions together into 
clusters of questions with similar meanings? If so, how does this clustering compare 
with the six groups of student teacher beliefs? 

To answer these questions, a factor analysis of the beliefs questionnaire was per- 
formed. The following points were noted: 


1. A total of 49 factors accounting for 82 percent of the total variation were re- 
tained prior to the varimax rotation, yielding a 154 x 49 factor matrix. 

2. The variables displaying absolute loading levels of 0.45 to 0.80 were isolated 
from the rotated factor matrix. By sorting on factor number and belief group 
membership, the clustering patterns of questions could be examined. 


Examination of the contents of each group highly loaded upon a common factor 
revealed that no underlying bond between belief statements could be found. 
Similarly, by examining the belief statement types clustered upon a common factor, 
no highly representable factor of a particular belief type could be identified. It ap- 
pears, then, that the original dataset best describes the overall amount of informa- 
tion collected. The decision to reduce the number of questions analyzed to 35 was a 
purely subjective one, made without the aid of statistically derived information. 
One should bear in mind the type of claims concerning beliefs that are to be made 
and the information necessary to substantiate such claims. Further investigation 
could perhaps involve the search for common factors for the belief statements be- 
longing to a particular type. 


Findings and Discussion 
Part A: Belief Statements 

The means and standard deviations of responses to the 158 belief statements by 
first-year students enrolled in the Education Program at a Western Canadian Uni- 
versity are to be found in Appendix A. As mentioned above, questionnaire state- 
ments were organized into six categories: 

1. Beliefs about Learning (n= 44) 
Beliefs about Peer Interactions (n= 40) 
Beliefs about Teacher-Student Interaction (n=29) 
Beliefs about Effective Teachers (n=33) 
Beliefs about Teacher Control (n=9) 
Beliefs about Teacher Satisfaction (n=3) 

Responses to the belief statements indicate that education students tend to 
have a liberal perception of learning. This is shown, for example, by responses that 
suggest: (a) students need to become involved in their own learning, (b) students 
want to understand the nature of their learning, and (c) the educational process, as 
a social activity, is important to society. 

The students’ responses to the forty statements in the category “Beliefs about 
Peer Interactions” indicate that they believe the social group is an important ele- 
ment in the academic and emotional climate within the classroom. Obviously, this 
is a fact well known to educational researchers. However, it is interesting to find 
that first-year education students have come to that perception. As will be noticed 
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in Group B statements (Appendix A), students tend to perceive that their views of 
self and degree of learning accomplished are definitely influenced by their class- 
mates’ behaviors and attitudes. 

Mean responses to belief statements that focused upon teacher-student interac- 
tion lead to the suggestion that these relationships are viewed as extremely impor- 
tant in learning. Again, these responses indicate a liberal perception. For example, 
Education students tend to see teachers as friends as well as instructors. Respect 
played an important role in the teacher-student relationship perceptions. Many of 
the responses indicate the view that teachers’ respect for students and students’ for 
teachers lead to positive self-concepts. 

Again, mean responses to belief statements about effective teachers indicate a 
degree of liberalism. Education students view effective teachers as: 

a. displaying helpful behaviors, 
maintaining open communications with students, 
organized and patient, 
allowing students to do their own thinking, and 
aiding in the advancement of society. 

The response to one such statement appears to be at odds with the majority of 
statement responses. The statement, “People put labels on others without knowing 
them (X=1.64),” would suggest that the respondents view teachers as stereotyping 
students. It is quite possible that responses to statements such as the preceding re- 
flect what does exist, while responses to statements with stems “A good teacher .. .” 
reflect what students perceive as “should” be. 


The finding that education students display liberal educational perspectives is 
supported in the literature. Spindler (1955) reported that the educational ideas of 
student teachers tended to be more liberal than those of practicing teachers. 
Cummins’ (1961) findings concurred with Spindler and led to the speculation that 
as education students progress through their four-year program, their orientations 
become more traditional. In similar studies, Yee (1969), Roberts (1969), Jansen 
(1971), Mahan and Lacefield (1971), and Peterson (1977) reported that the atti- 
tudes and values of preservice teachers shifted from a liberal perspective towards 
more traditional viewpoints, largely as a result of their practica. 


Se Ba 3S 


Examination of the responses to belief statements concerning teacher control re- 
veals some ambivalence amongst first-year education students. Three belief state- 
ments that did elicit some measure of agreement were: (a) By disciplining students, 
teachers show they care (X=2.68), (b) A student’s interest in learning is the best 
measure of a teacher’s classroom control (K=2.54), and (c) We learn to expect 
specific behaviors from people (K=2.14). The first two of these indicate that the 
education students equate student control with caring and student learning. This 
finding is further reinforced by the responses to the third belief statement selected. 
Teachers will maintain a greater degree of control if they can predict student be- 
haviors. 


Findings of research conducted by Hoy and Jalovich (1979) and Hoy and 
Henderson (1983) are relevant to the study findings pertaining to preservice teacher 
control beliefs. Results of Hoy and Jalovich’s study, focusing on the relationship be- 
tween the degree of openness of a classroom and a teacher’s pupil control ideology, 
support their hypothesis of an inverse relationship between (a) the “open” attitudes 
of teachers toward education and knowledge and (b) the degree of teachers’ custo- 
dial orientation toward student control. 
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Similarly, in their review of the literature, Hoy and Henderson (1983) have 
noted a direct relationship between a teacher’s “closed” orientation toward educa- 
tion and teaching and the teacher’s predilection toward authoritarian, hierarchical 
student-teacher relationships. 


The finding of some ambivalence among first-year preservice teachers, then, is 
not suprising. Within this group will be a mixture of those who have gone through 
“open” and “closed” educational experiences and who have a propensity toward 
either “open” or “closed” educational attitudes. Thus, on average, their responses 
have reflected this ambivalence. Of interest for future investigation might be the 
comparison of pupil control beliefs held by those who perceive their public school- 
ing as “open” and those who perceive it as “closed.” 

Responses to three statements in Group F, “Beliefs about Teacher Satisfaction,” 
indicate that education students perceive a need for teachers to receive both extrin- 
sic and intrinsic motivational feedback. Strong agreement with these statements 
suggests that the students believe teaching to be more than a job: Teachers want a 
sense of accomplishment (X=1.86); Teachers want to know that they have taught 
people well (X=1.86). The students agree less strongly that extrinsic motivation is 
required for effective teaching: Teachers need positive feedback to inspire them to 
keep motivating students to learn (X=2.32). 


Part B: Comparison of Responses of Education Students and Students from 
Other Faculties 


It was felt that use of 158 belief statements to compare responses of education 
students and students in other faculties was somewhat cumbersome. Thus, in order 
to produce a set of belief statements that was perceived to be representative of the 
beliefs of the respondents and maintain a workable set, the results of a MANOVA 
were used. The arbitrary cut-off correlation coeffecient of 0.75 was used in making 
this decision. This process produced 35 belief statements in the following groups: 


A: Belief Statements about Learning n=9 
B: Belief Statements about Peer Interactions n=11 
C: Belief Statements about Teacher-Student Interaction n=7 
D: Belief Statements about Effective Teachers n=3 
E: Belief Statements about Teacher Control n=5 


A summary of the response means, standard deviations, and comparisons of re- 
sponse means is shown in Table 1. 

Table 1 displays mean responses and comparisons of mean responses of first- 
year students in the BEd program to those of BA and BSc students. To test the sig- 
nificance of the difference between means, a two-tailed t at the 5 percent level was 
considered satisfactory (Bloomers & Lindquist, 1960; Dunn & Clark, 1974). The re- 
sults of the two-tailed t-test are also displayed in Table 1. The minimum levels of 
significance for the population samples analyzed were + 1.96. 


1. Differences in Beliefs (BEd us. BA) 
As is displayed in Table 1, there were two positions or beliefs of which the BEd 
and BA students were at variance. These were: 
Students see ideas differently in different contexts. 
Narrow-minded people are shallow. 
The differences of their means were 2.42 and 2.03 respectively. 
With the former (students see ideas differently in different contexts), it appears 
that first-year BEd students tend to believe this statement more strongly than first- 
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year BA students. This leads to the speculation that with regard to this belief, first- 
year BEd students seem to be more liberal than first-year BA students. With the 
latter (narrow-minded people are shallow), it appears that first-year BA students 
tend not to occupy as firm a position as first-year BEd students. 


2. Differences in Beliefs (BEd vs. BSc) 

An examination of Table 1 reveals six instances in which first-year BEd stu- 
dents differed significantly from first-year BSc students in their responses to the 
belief statements. These instances were: 

1. Students see ideas differently in different contexts (t=2.17) 


2. The best learning occurs without obstruction (t=2.05) 

3. An inactive person is more patient than an active person (t=2.05) 

4, Narrow-minded people are shallow (t=2.35) 

5. There is usually one person in the classroom who causes problems 
(t =-2.33) 

6. Female teachers have more trouble with discipline than male teachers 
(t=2.69) 


With the exception of one of these statements (5—There is usually one person in 
the classroom who causes problems), first-year science students seem to agree more 
strongly with the belief statements than do the education students. These differ- 
ences in statements 1, 2, and 3, dealing with student learning, tend to suggest a 
more flexible, more liberal position. This position is also reflected in the differences 
in statement 5, but, strangely enough, reversed in statement 4. Both deal with peer 
interactions. 


Responses to the sixth belief statement, at first glance, appear to imply that. Sci- 
ence students have a negative perception of female teachers’ abilities with class- 
room discipline as compared to Education students. However, it was determined 
that students enrolled in the first-year Science program were predominantly male, 
while students in the Education program were predominantly female. Thus, there is 
evidence to suggest that first-year male students enrolled in Science have a more 
negative perception of female teachers’ abilities at classroom control than do first- 
year female Education students. 


Summary 


The study had two main foci, (a) the identification of entry beliefs about educa- 
tion held by first-year Education students, and (b) the comparison of entry beliefs 
held by Education students to those held by Arts and Science students. There were 
two distinct phases to the study. Phase One was designed to generate a set of belief 
statements about education by ten first-year Education students (5 male, 5 female). 
The belief statements obtained were transformed into a 160-item questionnaire 
that was completed by members of the first-year class (n= 48). 


Phase Two of the study involved a comparison of the educational beliefs held by 
first-year Education students and first-year Arts and Science students. 
Beliefs Held by Education Students 


The evidence obtained through the study suggests that Education students 
enter their programs with liberal educational perspectives. This may be more easily 
understood when realizing that, upon entry into their Education program, the 
subjects held perspectives of secondary school students; their experience constructs, 
carried into the university classroom, are those of secondary school students. It logi- 
cally follows, then, that as preservice teachers progress through their training, their 
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perspectives change from those of students to those of teachers. Although this 
perspective change is supported by the literature, the process by which the change 
occurs is, at present, merely conjecture. 
Specifically, it may be concluded that first-year Education students believe that: 
1. The social group is an important element in the academic and emotional cli- 
mate within the classroom. 
2. Views of self and degree of learning are influenced by peers’ behaviors and atti- 
tudes. 
3. A teacher’s respect for students and students’ for a teacher lead to positive 
student self-concept. 
4. Effective teaching is: 
a) a helping set of behaviors, 
b) the maintenance of open communications, 
c) organized and patient, 
d) developing student thinking, and 
e) an aid to the advancement of society. 
5. Teachers’ student-control behaviors demonstrate concern for student welfare 
and learning. 
6. Teachers will maintain a greater degree of control, if they can predict student 
behaviors. 


7. Teachers need both extrinsic and intrinsic motivational feedback. 
8. Teaching is more than just a job. 


Belief Comparisons 

As the data revealed, there is relatively little statistically significant difference 
in the responses among the various categories of respondents. This leads to the 
suggestion, then, that students entering the first year of an Education, Arts, or Sci- 
ence program, have similar beliefs about education, teachers, and classroom interac- 
tions. 

However, caution must be exercised in the conclusions drawn, based upon both 
the manner in which the belief statements were collected and the rationale for se- 
lecting the 35 listed belief statements. With the former, it was assumed that the ten 
students selected for Phase One were representative of all first-year Education stu- 
dents. There was no confirmation sought that indeed this assumption was valid. 


The latter decision (to reduce the number of questions) was a purely subjective 
one. It was made without the use of statistically derived information. 

It appears that the results of this study have raised more questions than they 
have answered. There is indeed a good deal that is not known about the beliefs of 
teacher-trainees or about how preservice teachers’ beliefs and perspectives change 
from those of secondary school students to those of inservice teachers. This seems 
to be an area that would profit greatly from in-depth, systematic research. 
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APPENDIX A 


BELIEF STATEMENTS, MEAN RESPONSES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 


GROUP A 
BELIEFS ABOUT LEARNING 


Students who respect teachers learn more. 

People learn by putting small pieces of information or skills in steps. 
Students see ideas differently in different contexts. 

The best learning occurs without obstructions. 

People do not learn from their mistakes. 

People have to know that there is some reason for their activities. 
An assured person will always try his best. 

Open-minded people believe learning is important. 

Students recognize their inappropriate behaviors. 

Education is a life-long experience. 

People want to make their own decisions. 

There is a direct relationshiop between self-assurance and success. 
People must learn for themselves. 

An inactive person is more patient than an active person. 
Students will not do something unless they are made to do it. 


Students learn more in a classroom where the unexpected and unpredictable 


occur. 

Students with nervous behaviors are not aware of their actions. 

People like to accomplish. 

People want to be independent. 

There is an emphasis on memorization in elementary grades. 

Learning is challenging. 

Listening is the most important skill in learning. 

It is right and proper to conform with society. 

There is a direct relationship between what a person learns and his/her 
emotional state. 

It is fun in school. 

A good student is responsive and listening. 

A student must be able to apply a skill or concept before he will learn it. 

Something is important to me only if I can identify with it. 

Students in a classroom function better when they are all doing the same 
thing. 

New ideas are challenging. 

Students cannot function in an unstructured environment. 

One of the better ways of learning is through asking questions. 

Learning is easy. 

Something that is beneficial and important can be fun. 

People have to know that their activities will be of benefit to them. 

People who are intelligent are learning. 

Learning is a social activity. 

Students learn for themselves. 

It is important that students learn how to learn. 

There is more to school than academic learning. 

In order for me to do an effective job, I must enjoy what I’m doing. 

A quiet person is a settled person. 

Students want to learn. 

Students cannot function in an unstructured environment. 
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GROUP B 


BELIEFS ABOUT PEER INTERACTIONS 


A self-assured person is a friendly person. 

Students don’t enjoy being embarrassed. 

School provides students with a sense of security. 

It is difficult for me to interact with others when I feel defensive. 

A person who is labeled as bad won’t have many friends. 

Students work better as a group than as individuals. 

I don’t want to be seen as being wrong in front of my classmates. 

I don’t like narrow mindedness. It makes it harder to get along with people. 

There is a direct connection between the support a student receives from his 

friends and his feelings of self-confidence. 

Students don’t want to associate with boys labeled as bad. 

Students need to share their problems with others. 

Open communications is important in my interactions with people. 

Peer pressure prevents students from speaking out in class. 

It’s important for me to know what other people are thinking. 

Narrow minded people are shallow. 

People who don’t learn are ostracized and have a stigma attached to them. 

People view themselves as good. 

If I am confident in my abilities, other people will be also. 

Learning is more socially acceptable than not learning. 

I don’t want to be seen as being wrong in front of my classmates. 

Being with someone who is happy makes me happy. 

When I am with someone who has a great deal more knowledge than I have, I 

feel inferior. 

Problems lose their importance when they’re shared with others. 

Students who have social control do poorly in school. 

When I am lonely I feel depressed. 

People don’t like to admit that they are wrong. 

People are willing to make compromises in their interactions with others. 

Smart students are not socially popular. 

There is usually one person in the classroom who causes problems. 

School is full of excitement when someone even dares to break the rules. 

A child’s thinking is influenced by his peers. 

In order for something that I discover to be important, it must have meaning 
for others. 

People who are smart are prestigious. 

Most people are in school for other reasons than to listen to teachers. 

Boys are afraid to be embarrassed by female teachers criticizing them. 

Educated people have learned how to behave in socially accepted ways. 

I feel isolated when I can’t communicate with others. 

If I was with someone who has a great deal more knowledge than I have, I’d 
be justified in feeling inferior. 

There is a direct connection between the support a student receives from his 
classmates and his attitude toward school. 

When students feel embarrassed they lack self-confidence. 
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GROUP C 


BELIEFS ABOUT TEACHER-STUDENT INTERACTION 


There is a direct relationship between a student’s self-confidence and the 
amount of feedback received from the teacher. 

Little children don’t have confidence in themselves. 

People who are loud may be thought of as being rambunctious. 

Students remember negative teacher-student interactions more often then 
positive teacher-student interactions. 

A student’s sense of self-worth comes from positive interaction with 
teachers. 

If students are not told specifically what it is that they are doing wrong, they 
will make assumptions that will negatively affect classroom relationships. 

Showing favoritism to one student will create bad feelings amongst other 
students. 

A student’s self-image is directly affected by a teacher’s behavior. 

The quality of teacher-student relationships deteriorates when teachers yell 
at students. 

Teacher-student relationships have a direct bearing on a student’s learning. 

When students have a different view than teachers, the student’s view is 
usually wrong. 

Students resent teachers who do not “talk their language.” 

People do not like to be criticized. 

It’s embarrassing to be corrected by a teacher. 

When there is a positive relationship between teachers and students, 

students feel secure about school. 
If someone talks down to me, I have a feeling that I am inferior. 
Students are helped when they know where they stand academically and 
socially. 

People react to hostility by becoming defensive. 

In order to respect teachers, students must trust teachers. 

Teachers are also friends to students. 

If people aren’t patient with me, I get the feeling I’m not very smart. 

A student will learn more if he likes the teacher. 

Showing favoritism to a student who lacks self-assurance will help him 
develop self-confidence. 

I’ve got to be good in school. 

Students appreciate direction and control from the teacher. 

Students will respect and respond to teachers who show personal interest in 
them. 

Teachers tend not to see more than one point of view in dealing with 
students. 

Teachers tend to form judgments of students early in their relationship and 
carry these judgments throughout the year. 

When a teacher has a pleasant nature, learning is more fun. 
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GROUP D 


BELIEFS ABOUT EFFECTIVE TEACHERS 


An effective teacher has a helping attitude. 

An effective teacher maintains open communications with students. 

Teachers who are open-minded are respected in the classroom. 

Teachers only teach what the student needs to know. 

A good teacher is organized. 

A good teacher tends to be open-minded about activities within the class- 
room. 

A good teacher is patient. 


A good teacher remains calm and approaches problems in a rational manner. 


A good teacher allows students to do their own thinking. 

Generally, teachers talk down to children. 

An effective teacher cares about student progress. 

A good teacher provides a lot of time to practice skills. 

A good teacher helps teach children to distinguish between right and wrong. 

The prime consideration of a teacher is the student, not the classroom nor 
the curriculum. 

A good teacher has a lot of participation from students in the class. 

An effective teacher has an interest in the subject material. 

A good teacher is interesting and humorous. 

Teaching is important to society. 

A good teacher will be able to identify students’ learning difficulties and 
teach to those difficulties. 

Teachers aid the advancement of society. 

A good teacher has a pleasant, approachable manner. 

An open-minded approach in the classroom will confuse students. 

It’s much easier to understand what students are thinking by asking them 
questions than by judging through observation alone. 

A good teacher understands students. 

Teachers tend not to interact “on the same level” as students. 

A teacher needs to actively understand what students are saying. 

The teacher is a model for student learning. 

A good teacher makes the curriculum interesting. 

A good teacher is unpredictable in his teaching behaviors. 

A teacher can determine the level of student understanding by observing 
students’ behaviors. 

A good teacher is easy to talk to. 

People put labels on others without knowing them. 

A good teacher is confident about his knowledge in talking with children. 
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GROUPE 


BELIEFS ABOUT TEACHER CONTROL 


n=9 
xX 
Teachers want to show that they are right. 3.12 0.993 
It is appropriate for female teachers to use corporal punishment measures. 3.10 0.900 
Female teachers have more trouble with discipline than male teachers. 3.42 1.021 
Size is a measure of a teacher’s classroom authority. 3.46 1.06 
By disciplining students, teachers show that they care. 2.68 0.786 
A student’s interest in learning is the best measure of a teacher’s classroom 2.54 0.876 
control. 
We learn to expect specific behaviors from people. 2.14 0.600 
A teacher who becomes excited about minor classroom events will lose 3.10 1.00 
credibility. 
A student should not be told the form of punishment he is to receive. This 3.28 1.088 
will make the child think about his actions. 
GROUP F 
BELIEFS ABOUT TEACHER SATISFACTION 
“t n=3 
xX 
Teachers want a sense of accomplishment. 1.86 0.693 
Teachers want to know that they have taught people well. 1.82 0.622 
Teachers need positive feedback to inspire them to keep motivating students yA! 0.859 


to learn. 
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Correlates and Effects of Training 
in Make-Believe Play in Preschool Children 


Make-believe play observations were made of 59 day care children, aged 2 to 5 years, 
during morning free play. The children were also administered individually certain 
cognitive and affective measures. Pretend play training emphasizing “open-ended 
fairy tale enactment” was given to an experimental group of 15 children in eight 20- 
minute sessions over two months. A matched control group received mastery tasks. 
Age and sex differences in make-believe play were found. Teachers’ ratings of make- 
believe play correlated significantly with empathy, and Matching Familiar Figures 
Test errors. The training was effective in enhancing children’s pretend play and facil- 
itating novel responses in children. 


According to Fein’s recent review on pretend play (1981), a “third wave” of in- 
terest in pretend play emerged in the early 1970s, stimulated in large by the work of 
Piaget (1962), Sutton-Smith (Herron & Sutton-Smith, 1971) and Singer (1978). 
Singer’s volume (1973) reported a series of experimental studies on make-believe 
play. To Singer, make-believe play “represents not simply a natural development at 
a certain stage of the child’s growth, but also has the potential for development of a 
series of cognitive skills” (1973, p. 200). Singer suggested that make-believe play 
disposition in children might be related to verbal coding skills, the cognitive dimen- 
sion of reflection-impulsivity, and field-dependence or field-independence. In addi- 
tion, Singer also,suggested that affective variables such as empathy, the ability to 
take another person’s perspective, might also be implicated in make-believe play, 
for it provides the opportunity for practicing a variety of make-believe selves and 
roles. 


A number of training studies have shown positive effects of pretend training on 
make-believe play and on a number of outcome variables, especially with lower 
class children (Fein, 1981). A variable of interest to the present study was associa- 
tive fluency in children, which has been found to be facilitated by make-believe 
play training (Dansky, 1980). However, few training studies have used a pre- and 
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post-assessment design of spontaneous play (Fein, 1981) with children matched on 
observed make-believe play scores. 

Furthermore, certain training strategies which have been found to be promising, 
such as adult involvement, and story-enactment (e.g., Saltz, Dixon, & Johnson, 
1977; Iannotti, 1978) warrant greater attention. Enactment of fantasy stories, or 
thematic-fantasy play, used by Saltz and Johnson (1974) and Saltz et al. (1977) in 
their intervention studies, is similar to Smilansky’s (1968) sociodramatic play in 
that it involves verbal role enactment in a group, but differs from it in that 
thematic-fantasy play involves real fantasy, enacting roles which are not observed 
in real life. Thus, according to Saltz and Johnson (1974, p. 624), thematic-fantasy 
play demands more than “what is usually meant by the imitative behaviour so cen- 
tral in sociodramatic play; it demands imagined behaviour.” Their thematic-fantasy 
play story-enactment approach emphasized dramatizing the story, remembering the 
story sequence and verbalizing the reasons for the events in the story. However, 
from this investigator’s clinical experience, there is reason to believe that adding “as 
if? elements to the story plot, leaving it open-ended, might pose a further demand 
on the child to imagine. Thus, one might expect greater facilitation in imaginative 
play for children to be trained in the enactment of open-ended fairy tales. 

The present study was undertaken therefore to: (a) further examine the rela- 
tionship between make-believe play and certain aspects of cognitive and affective 
functioning in young children; and (b) systematically investigate the effect of pre- 
tend play training on make-believe play and on certain cognitive and affective 
measures. The training program was designed to focus on pretend, “as if” elements 
with the introduction of a new element—the enactment of open-ended fairy tales. 

However, the examination of the training effects was limited only to the imme- 
diate effects after training. No follow-up was undertaken to determine the long- 
term effects, a limitation which needs to be recognized. 


Method 


Subjects 

All the 59 children enrolled in a city-subsidized day care center in Calgary par- 
ticipated in the study. The center was established primarily to meet the needs of 
the single-parent family, the marginal income family, and the family defined as “so- 
cially in need.” Because of absences, complete pretest data were available for only 
53 children, 29 boys and 24 girls, ages from 27 months to 69 months. This consisted 
of 8 children in the two-year-old room, 15 in the three-year-old room, 13 in the 
four-year-old room, and 17 in the five-year-old room. 

For the training study, the design entailed the formation of two matched com- 
parison groups. An experimental and a control group were formed, matched on the 
basis of sex, age and observed make-believe score. There was a range of make-be- 
lieve play scores from low to high, and t-test analysis indicated no significant differ- 
ence in mean score between groups. There were 15 children (8 boys and 7 girls) in 
each of the experimental and control groups. The 2-year-old subjects were not in- 
cluded in the training study; they were part of the pretesting only for the purpose 
of examining age changes in make-believe play. 


Measures 
Make-Believe Play Observations 
Two samples of make-believe play behavior were obtained: a 10-minute sample 
by a pair of observers and a 45-minute videotaped sample, obtained on separate 
days. Make-believe play behavior was defined as any play behavior which has “pre- 
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tend” or “as if” elements. The terms make-believe play and pretend play will be 
used interchangeably here. 

Play observation sample 1 (10 minutes). The observations were carried out dur- 
ing morning free play periods in the children’s own rooms. Two trained observers 
observed independently the same four children at one time for a 10-minute period. 
They scanned the four children’s behavior one after the other in quick succession, 
returning to child No. 1 after child No. 4, checking and entering any scorable be- 
havior according to the set of predetermined categories. The categories were: put on 
costumes; use props in natural functions, in make-believe context; use props in pre- 
tend functions; pretend action; verbalization in make-believe context; and pretend 
role. Interobserver agreement, calculated by dividing the number of agreements by 
the number of agreements plus disagreements, was 91.2 percent. 


The two observers’ records were then combined as single protocol for each child 
for rating purposes. These protocols were then rated on Singer’s (1973) scale of im- 
aginativeness. The categories were: (1) Is extremely unimaginative in his or her 
play; (2) Is slightly imaginative in his or her play, occasionally introducing fleeting 
pretend elements into play situation but does not stay with any pretend situation 
for very long; (3) Shows a moderate amount of pretending in his or her play, but 
not very original or removed from the actual stimulus situation; (4) Shows a sub- 
stantial amount of pretend elements in his or her play, spontaneously creating 
make-believe situations, showing some originality in his or her pretending, not 
changing activities very often; and (5) Shows high originality in the ways he or she 
uses toys and play material (Singer, 1973, pp. 265-266). 


Two raters who were not the same as the observers, rated the protocols inde- 
pendently assigning each subject a score from 1 to 5 for imaginativeness, with 5 
being highly imaginative. The interrater reliability was high and significant (r=.87). 
Where disagreement was evident, the protocols were reviewed by the raters and a 
score decided upon between them. 


Play observation sample 2 (45-minute videotaped sample). A 45-minute 
videotape was made in each room for each group, again during a morning free play 
period. The camera systematically moved slowly around the room, focusing on a 
small number of children at a time, usually not more than four, so that the entire 
room was covered four times during the 45-minute period. In other words, all chil- 
dren would be covered about four times, with the occasional exception when a child 
left the room or changed activities very frequently. The videotape was viewed and 
each child was rated by the same two raters who scored the 10-minute sample 
protocols, on Singer’s scale’of imaginativeness. A product-moment correlation coef- 
ficient was computed between the children’s make-believe play scores from play 
samples 1 and 2. A moderate and significant correlation was obtained (r=.54, 
p<.01). The two scores were therefore summed to constitute the subject’s observed 
make-believe play score, with a range of 2 to 10. It was on the basis of this com- 
bined score that the experimental and control groups were formed. 


Teacher’s Rating of Make-Believe Play 


The teachers were also asked to rate each child on Singer’s rating scale for imag- 
inativeness. 


Alternative-Uses Test 


An alternate-uses test was employed as a measure of associative fluency. The 
material consisted of a paper clip, a paper towel, and a screwdriver, and the child 
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was asked to name possible uses for each of the three objects, being encouraged to 
give as many uses as he/she could, up to 15 for each item. The test evolved from 
Wallach and Kogan’s (1965) work on creativity. The responses were scored as either 
standard or nonstandard according to a method used by Goodnow (1969). Novel 
responses would be the nonstandard responses. The range of scores was from 0 to 
15. 


Say-and-Tell 


Part 3 of the Say-and-Tell Test from the CIRCUS assessment battery (ETS, 
1974) was used as a measure of a child’s ability to use language in a narrative form, 
i.e., productive language. The task involved showing the child a colored picture of a 
busy circus ring and asking the child to “make up a story to go with it.” Three 
scores were obtained: the total number of words in the child’s story, the number of 
different words in the story, and quality measure. The quality score was based on 
the number of elements (range 1 to 12) in the story which indicated elaboration, for 
example, a verb, a modifier, a plot, feeling, etc. In addition, the response time was 
also recorded. 


Matching Familiar Figures Test 

The Matching Familiar Figures Test (MFFT; Kagan, Rosman, Day, Albert, & 
Phillips, 1964) is a measure of reflection-impulsivity. The preschool version used in 
this study was developed by Lewis, Rausch, Goldberg, and Dodd (1968). It consists 
of two practice and 18 test items, each consisting of line drawings of familiar objects 
(e.g., dog, cat). In each item the standard drawing is presented with four similar 
alternative drawings differing in one or more details. The child is asked to pick 
from the alternatives the one that exactly matches the standard. The number of 
errors and the response time are recorded. Latency measures were included in this 
study because response time has been found to be influenced by pretend play 
training (Saltz et al., 1977). 


Preschool Embedded Figures Test 

The Preschool Embedded Figures Test (PEFT; Coates, 1972, after Witkins, 
1950) was used as a measure of field dependence-independence. It consists of three 
practice and 24 test items each consisting of a line drawing in which a triangle is 
hidden. The triangle is the same size and in approximately the same location in 
each item. The subject is asked to locate the triangle in each drawing. Both the 
error and latency scores were used. 


Self-Concept 
A rating scale, consisting of 12 pairs of bipolar adjectives, was administered to 
assess self-concept. A mirror was used to ensure the young child could identify self 
in the mirror image by name. After three practice items, the child was asked, “Is 
(child’s name) happy or sad (or small, or weak, etc.)?” The self-concept 
score is the sum of the positive adjectives checked. This self-concept task is based 
on the Brown IDS Self-Concept Referents Test, which was used in the ETS 
Headstart Longitudinal Study (Shipman, 1972). Test-retest reliability for the self- 
referent responses were .71-.76. 


Empathy 


A procedure based on Borke’s (1971) task to measure empathy in children be- 
tween three and eight years of age was used. The child was first shown a card with 
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drawings of four faces depicting the emotional responses of “happy,” “sad,” “afraid,” 
and “angry,” and was asked to identify the emotion. If the child had any difficulty 
recognizing any of the faces, the emotion would be identified for him/her. The child 
was then told a series of eight stories and asked “How do you think the boy/girl 
(child in the story) feels?” The child was also asked to point to the face that best 
showed how the child in the story felt. There were eight stories, two each depicting 
the four emotions (e.g., boy given a big red balloon; the child’s dog had run away). 
The empathy score is the sum of the emotions correctly identified. Borke (1971) 
found the task to be more sensitive than earlier approaches because it was well 
within the response capabilities of the very young child. 


Procedure 


The design of the study was a pretest-training-posttest one. The pretesting con- 
sisted of make-believe play observations and individual testing of all the children. 
The two-year-olds, however, were not given the MFFT nor the PEFT, as these 
tasks were thought to be perhaps too difficult for them. 


Training in make-believe play was given to the experimental group, in eight 20- 
minute weekly sessions over two months. The control group also attended eight 
weekly sessions over the same period, but the control children did the mastery tasks 
instead. 

Posttesting was carried out after training. This consisted of make-believe play 
observations and individual testing of only the experimental and control children, 
by the same persons who did the pretests. The examiners did not know which group 
the children were in. 


Training Program 
Both the experimental and control groups children attended eight 20-minute 
weekly sessions over a two month period. The 15 children of each group were di- 
vided into two small groups of eight and seven for the play sessions which were held 
in a quiet, empty room, free of fixtures. The project investigator conducted all the 
sessions for both groups. 


The make-believe play training program featured the following special elements: 
(a) the use of fairy tale enactment (with familiar and open-ended plot); (b) the use 
of adult modeling and “entering into play with the children” on the part of the 
trainer; and (c) the use of music. The program aimed at training in pretense or “as 
if” behavior in regard to objects, actions, verbalizations and roles. The sessions in- 
cluded both structured and unstructured, adult-directed or child-initiated, and 
active and quiet table activities. There were three sessions of fairy tale enactment, 
three of musical pretend activities, and two of structured table activities. 


The fairy tale enactment consisted of first telling a familiar fairy tale like “Little 
Red Riding Hood” and having the children enact a role of choice; then the next 
time, asking the children to give a different ending, “How would the story end if 
something else happened?” The children could then make up their own ending and 
act it out. For the musical activities, the session began with the playing of a “pre- 
tend” music tape, with accompanying vocal music and narration and the children 
pretended to be the friendly giant, little ants, the clown, etc. Then the same music 
was played but this time instrumental music only without the vocal, allowing the 
children to create their own interpretation. For table activities, props like pipe 
cleaners, and a variety of gummed papers of assorted sizes, shapes and colors were 
used, whereby children were asked to make anything they liked, particularly things 
they had not thought of or made before. 
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The control condition afforded these children the same opportunity to interact 
with other children and the trainer in a small group in the same setting, but they 
did mastery tasks, such as jigsaw puzzles, coloring picture books, etc. They were 
also told stories but not asked to act out the stories. 


Results 


Correlates of Make-Believe Play 
Table 1 presents the intercorrelations among all the pretest measures. 


TABLE 1 


INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG PRETEST MEASURES 


Variable 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 i 12 13 14 15 
1. Age p24 4 edd bet AQT BAT Ot cal*) 56 te Settee oD ee Ge 
Make-believe play 
2. - Observed fayehe (Nil .06 01 01 14 (Ole 200%" 19 09 -.11  -.04 .08 
oF - Teacher rating 16 a) 18 .20 “Oi =O) Wie 462% 112 2) tsi33" Os 
Alternate-uses test 
4. -Standard = OOM aro. age * = 2b* 18 2165 Ay) § =09°5 .=.05 .02 .05 
5. - Non-standard Lor oO wee me Lie Sa BAIS e EG asia 0G 
Say-and-Tell 
6 - Total [90% eG eS 319 we 40**7 1035 Berle. OT geek? 
7.  - Different words Oars 05, 4s 2505 te 1 95-106 04 = -.20 
8 - Quality O06 0-200) 407) 01 8) e060 01 -.28* 
9. - Latency 16 02 -.34** 04 -.28* -.10 
10. Self-concept oO") .04) VesBerd 1 a0) 
11. Empathy S135 s09NN= 24m 31% 
12. PEFT-Error 6. - 426%) 9 .24* 
13. PEFT-Latency 5 .20 
14. PEFT-Error -.07 


15. MFFT-Latency 


S00) 0 
(N=53 except for MFFT and PEFT where N = 45) 


As can be seen, the two make-believe play measures were significantly related 
(r=.43, p<.01). However, while teachers’ ratings of make-believe play correlated 
significantly with Empathy (r=.46, p<.01), and with Matching Familiar Figures 
Test (MFFT) error (r=-.33, p<.05), observed make-believe play was not related 
significantly to any of the measures. 

Age was significantly related to most measures, except for observed make-be- 
lieve play. Empathy also correlated significantly with most measures, i.e., Alternate 
Uses Test-nonstandard, all Say-and-Tell scores, Self-Concept, and Matching 
Familiar Figures Test-Errors. Contrary to the usual finding of a negative correla- 
tion between response time and errors on the MFFT and the PEFT in school-aged 
children, no significant correlation between response time and errors was found for 
this sample of preschool-aged children. 

To examine further the age difference in make-believe play, multiple t-tests 
were performed. Table 2 presents the means and standard deviations of the make- 
believe play scores for the four age groups. 
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TABLE 2 
MEANS AND SDS OF OBSERVED AND TEACHER’S RATINGS 
OF MAKE-BELIEVE PLAY SCORES BY AGE 


Yr 2 (N=10) Yr 3 (N=16) Yr 4 (N=14) Yr 5 (N=19) 


Make-Believe Play 


- Observed 4.60 (2.10) 5.31 (2.05) 6.07 (2.33) 4.84 (1.21) 
- Teacher’s Rating 1.40 ( .51) 3.19 ( .83) 3.21 ( .80) 3.00 (1.20) 
(SD in brackets) 


The mean teachers’ ratings of make-believe play for the two-year-olds were sig- 
nificantly lower than those for either the three-, four- or five-year-olds, t(24) =5.41, 
p<.001; t(22)=6.70, p<.001; and t(27)=4.00, p<.001, respectively. There was no 
significant difference in means among the three-, four- and five-year-olds for 
teachers’ ratings. As to observed make-believe play, while no significant correlation 
was found with age, the pattern of means shown was interesting. No significant dif- 
ference between means was found except between the four- and five-year-olds, 
t(31)=1.97, p<.05, in favor of year four. The difference between the two-year-olds 
and four-year-olds did not reach the .05 level of significance. 


Sex differences in observed make-believe play was also found, with boys having 
a higher score (M=5.69) than girls (M=4.70), t(51)=1.95, p<.05. 


Training Effects 
The effect of training on make-believe play and the cognitive and affective 
measures is presented in Table 3. 


The experimental and control groups were matched on sex, age and observed 
make-believe play scores. There was no significant difference between the two 
groups in pretest mean observed make-believe scores (M=5.20 and M=4,67). 


Analysis of variance for observed make-believe scores produced a group effect, 
F(1,28)=5.96, p<.05; a pre-post time effect, F(1,28)=4.36, p<.05; and a group/ 
time interaction effect, F(1,28)=9.51, p<.01. Examination of the means presented 
in Table 3 shows an increase from pre to post for the experimental group and a 
slight decrease from pre to post for the control group. Therefore, we can say the sig- 
nificant difference between pre and post is attributable to the training. 


Analysis of variance for Alternate Uses Test nonstandard scores also produced a 
group effect, F(1,28)=8.8, p<.01; a pre-post time effect, F(1,28)=26.8, p<.001; 
and a group/time interaction effect, F(1,28)=40.4, p<.001. Examination of the 
group means presented in Table 3 shows a marked increase from pre to post for the 
experimental group, and a slight decrease for the control group. Thus the signifi- 
cant increase in novel responses between pre and post is again attributable to the 
training. In other words, make-believe play training was effective in increasing non- 
standard, novel responses in the experimental children. 

Analyses of variance for the other measures produced significant pre-post time 
effects for Say-and-Tell total, Self-Concept, Empathy, Preschool Embedded 
Figures Test errors, and Matching Familiar Figures Test errors, but no interaction 
effect. This means that play training had no significant differential effect for the 
two groups on any of these measures. 
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TABLE 3 


MEANS OF PRE- AND POST-MEASURES FOR BOTH GROUPS (N=15) 


Pre Post 
Exp. Con. Exp. Con. 

Make-Believe Play 

- Observed 5.20 4.67 6.93 4.33 
Say & Tell 

- Total 68.80 71.40 48.33 49.13 

- Diff. No. 33.00 37.80 29.07 30.87 

- Quality 5.60 5.60 5.13 1.07 
Alternate Uses 

- Standard 6.20 5.13 4.87 4.73 

- Non-Standard 2.13 3.00 8.67 Doo 
Self-Concept 9.87 8.73 10.80 10.47 
Empathy 4.13 ao 4.40 5.13 
PEFT-Error 19.60 18.80 11.60 13.20 
PEFT-Latency 9.03 9.05 1.25 (5) 
MFFT-Error Theale He Dri Smurfs 
MFFT-Latency 2.78 On 220i 3.42 

Discussion 


The study had two goals: (1) to examine the cognitive and affective correlates of 
make-believe play in preschool children; and (2) to examine the effects of make-be- 
lieve play training on children’s spontaneous play and cognitive and affective 
functioning. With regard to the first goal, the data show that children’s tendency to 
engage in pretend play based on teachers’ ratings is related only to empathy, and to 
accuracy on Matching Familiar Figures tasks. It makes sense that both pretense 
and empathy require the child to “decenter” in Piagetian terms, in a role-reversal 
perspective. However, the training data do not indicate a training effect on em- 
pathy as found by Saltz and Johnson (1974), and Saltz et al. (1977). The fact that 
the empathy measure was related to age, teachers’ ratings of make-believe play, 
nonstandard responses on alternate-uses test, the three Say-and-Tell scores and 
Self-Concept, might mean that it reflects verbal facility as well as empathy. Clearly, 
further testing and refinement of this empathy instrument is needed. 

The significant correlation between teachers’ ratings of make-believe play and 
MFFT accuracy cannot be interpreted to represent a reflection-impulsivity style, 
because the lack of a significant negative correlation between MFFT error and la- 
tency scores in the data negated the presence of a conceptual tempo dimension in 
these young children. However, response accuracy may be considered the primary 
discriminating variable, regardless of age (Block, Block, & Harrington, 1975); and 
this has been found in this study to be related to tendency of make-believe play. 


The findings of age differences in observed and teachers’ ratings of make-be- 
lieve play (a lower mean rating for year two, and higher mean observed make-be- 
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lieve for year four than year five) lend some support to Piaget’s (1962) claim that 
age changes in the occurrence of symbolic play follows somewhat an inverted U- 
shaped curve. Piaget predicted a rise and: fall in symbolic play approximately be- 
tween the years of one and six. 

The finding of sex differences in observed make-believe score, in favor of the 
boys, is consistent with that of Singer (1973). 


The present study employed a pretest-training-posttest design involving two 
groups matched by sex, age, and observed make-believe scores. The play training 
was focused on pretend, “as if” elements using fairy tale enactment (familiar and 
open-ended plot), adult modeling and role-playing to music. Because only immedi- 
ate effects were studied, the present results must be interpreted with this limitation 
in mind. The results indicate that the training enhanced make-believe play in 
children’s spontaneous free play. In addition, the study has also demonstrated that 
training led to increases in novel, nonstandard responses on the Alternate Uses 
Test, a finding consistent with earlier studies on make-believe play and associative 
fluency (Dansky, 1980; Li, 1978). It is of interest to note that the training was not 
associated with any increase in standard responses on the Alternate Uses Test, nor 
to the Say-and-Tell task, a storytelling task, a finding contrary to Saltz and 
Johnson (1974) who found thematic-fantasy play to enhance story verbalization 
skills. The fact that there was no significant differential training effect on any other 
outcome measures suggests that the open-ended plot of the fairy tale enactment 
might be the element associated with the increase in novel responding, for both re- 
quire the child to provide his or her own response to a familiar plot of a fairy tale, 
or to the many uses of an object. 

In sum, the present findings add to a growing literature on the correlates and ef- 
fects of training in make-believe play. A major implication for day care and early 
childhood education is also indicated. If make-believe play can be trained after even 
a short program of eight 20-minute sessions, over a two month period, and if such 
training can enhance a child’s creative, divergent ability, it follows that systematic 
training in pretend play would be beneficial, at least in terms of immediate effects, 
and ought to be encouraged. The training should include, among others, pretend, 
“as if” elements involving open-ended fairy tale enactment. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CULTURES IN CANADA: STRENGTH IN DIVERSITY. By Norman Buchignani 
and Joan Engel. Regina: WEIGL Educational Publishers Limited, 1983, 96 pp. 


Cultures in Canada: Strength in Diversity is somewhat different from books 
usually reviewed in these pages because it is intended for use as a resource on 
multiculturalism at the grade seven to nine level. A review of the book must neces- 
sarily keep this purpose in mind. 

The content of Cultures in Canada includes a broad sweep of Canadian history 
ranging from an account of aboriginal peoples through to the French period, the 
English ascendancy and the various immigrant waves that populated this country. 
In both the introduction and the historical overview, there is an attempt to develop 
an understanding, though not definitions, of the concepts of culture, cultural rela- 
tivity, cultural change, multiculturalism, human rights and _ discrimination. 
Throughout, but particularly in the conclusion, the important questions about na- 
tive (aboriginal) rights, immigration policy and the treatment of immigrants, hu- 
man rights and the maintenance of ethnic cultures are raised and debated. The 
book is sensitive and open in its discussion of opposing views on these issues al- 
though the subtitle of the book gives an early clue about the authors’ leanings. 


Cultures in Canada’s strength is its breadth—it discusses everything that ought 
to be included if one is to understand our diversity and if one is to assess 
multiculturalism as a policy. The book’s strength is also its weakness because a 
book of 96 pages cannot provide the depth and detail required to adequately de- 
velop the topics covered. This is especially so, since care must be taken to keep the 
material at a level at which the intended audience can comprehend. Perhaps it is an 
unreasonable expectation but the reader is left wishing that there was more detail 
about the various ethnic groups mentioned and about the historical events 
discussed. For example, the early review of the seven major native cultural groups 
because of its brevity gives little hint of the cultural richness that existed and con- 
tinues to exist in native cultures. So too with other ethno-cultural groups discussed. 
It is, after all, this richness that makes diversity a valued element of Canadian soci- 
ety. 

In the case of historical events, the brevity of the text means that important in- 
formation is excluded and even that errors are made. The text, for example, fails to 
mention the Quebec Act of 1775 and its guarantees to the French. Instead, language 
and religious guarantees are indicated as being present after 1763. Nor does the text 
indicate that though such guarantees were formally in place, in reality, Canadiens 
were often regarded as a conquered people who ought to become proper British 
subjects, an attitude that, unfortunately, still prevails in some quarters about any 
group that is not white Anglo-Celtic and Protestant. 
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One sees a similar incompleteness in the case of the account of the Loyalists 
who came to Canada because most “felt a strong loyalty to Britain.” No mention is 
made that they also came because they often could not return to their homes and 
communities, so strong were the feelings of their neighbors who had fought on the 
revolutionary side. Similar problems are evident in the accounts of the Manitoba 
school question, World War I nativism and disenfranchisement of citizens, and the 
provisions of the new Constitution. 


Good but sparing use is made of press excerpts and personal reminiscences to 
illustrate such things as early white-native contact, the immigrant experience, 
nativism, discrimination, the effect of immigration policy and other topics. Again 
the brevity of the text means that the use of such material is not extensive and as a 
consequence the impact of these materials is not as strong as one would hope. For 
example, the depth and pervasiveness of anti-immigrant sentiments after 1890 
never really comes through. Likewise the humiliation and injustice felt by Ukrain- 
ians, Germans, Doukhobors, Mennonites, and later Japanese who were regarded as 
enemy aliens, is not communicated. These, and other similar instances, are not 
proud moments in our history but they are crucial to any understanding of 
ourselves and of the central point of the book—strength in diversity. 

Having made these observations, it is important to note that this book compares 
very favorably with earlier books like Cultures in Canada or Learning about 
Peoples and Cultures which are intended for a similar use and for a similar audi- 
ence, but like these and other resources at this level, too much material is covered 
too briefly. In the process, the real excitement, power, and drama of important Ca- 
nadian events and issues is diluted. The format, scope and intent of Cultures in 
Canada is excellent and the book accomplishes a great deal in 96 pages. What 
might it have done had it been a little longer? 
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SCHOOL AND THE WORKPLACE: THE NEED FOR STRONGER LINKS. 
Toronto: Canadian Education Association, 1984, 128 pp. 


The high rate of unemployment in the 16 to 24-year-old population is one of the 
most serious problems in society today. This volume is concerned with an approach 
which apparently has great potential in tackling this problem—namely, more inte- 
gration between school programs and the working world while the youth are still at- 
tending school. 
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The format of the book is a series of reports from each of the 10 provinces on 
their involvement with work-related school programs. In addition there are two 
book-end articles by Alan Clarke; the opening article gives his perceptions of the 
scope of the problem and the need for solutions, and the closing article gives some 
recommendations for provincial and federal action. An obvious omission in the 
book is the lack of a federal government contribution. Granted that education is 
presumed to be a provincial responsibility, but the world of work is certainly not 
under sole provincial jurisdiction. It would have been worthwhile to see a statement 
from the federal government as to how they see their present and future roles in 
meeting the needs of young people. 
It is clear from the Introduction and from Clarke’s initial article that the work- 
related programs on which the provinces were asked to report were those in which 
students are exposed to workplace experience to varying degrees as part of their 
secondary school education. Each of the provinces does cover these programs, but a 
few also cover programs such as vocational counseling, industrial arts, and 
vocational education. These programs, while important in their own right, are not 
directly relevant to the topic. A few provinces also cover post-secondary education, 
as well as provincially and federally funded training programs for the unemployed, 
which are clearly not school-related. 
Care must be taken when examining or comparing programs in these reports 
since terminology varies widely between the provinces. Thus in comparing the re- 
ports of Alberta and Ontario we find the following: 
“Work Study” in Alberta refers to work-related activities which are part of a regular 
school course and for which no separate credit is given. 
“Work Experience” in Ontario corresponds approximately to Work Study in Alberta. 
“Work Experience” in Alberta is a separate course for credit whereby students are em- 
ployed in the work force under the supervision and coordination of school staff. 
“Cooperative Education” in Ontario corresponds approximately to Work Experience in 
Alberta. 

Similar differences in terminology may be found between the other provinces. 


A major conclusion from perusal of these provincial reports is that the most suc- 
cessful and gratifying programs are those of the Work Experience or Cooperative 
Education nature (as defined above) in which students experience some full-time 
employment. Some aspects of these programs include: 

* Highly motivating to students 

* Low dropout rates compared to other High School programs for the same 
age group. 

¢ Allow employers to evaluate potential employees without commitment. 
(Many students do find later permanent work with the Work Experience 
employer.) 

° Gives young people the “Previous Experience” which is often required by 
employers but which is difficult to acquire. 


Another unexpected finding is that the most innovative and successful programs 
are not provincially or federally inspired—they are municipal in origin. Alan Clarke 
makes a plea for direct federal support of work-related programs at the municipal 
level, but the prognosis of this transpiring seems poor in view of obvious jurisdic- 
tional difficulties. 


There are several groups who might find much of value in School and the 
Workplace, including vocational guidance counselors, practitioners and students in 
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educational administration and industrial education, and anyone else who is inter- 
ested in a detailed picture of work-related school programs across Canada. 


A. K. Clark 
Department of Industrial and Vocational Education 
University of Alberta 


SINGLE-CASE RESEARCH DESIGNS: METHODS FOR CLINICAL AND 
APPLIED SETTINGS. By Alan E. Kazdin. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1982, 368 pp. 


With the increasing acceptance of single-case research in learning and behavior, 
a variety of texts are currently available devoted exclusively to single-case research 
methodology. Kazdin, a recognized leader in the field, has provided us with still an- 
other which does not differ significantly in content from the other available texts, 
but is well enough written and organized to deserve special consideration. 


Single-case research (also known as single-subject research, within-subject re- 
search, N=1 research, time series research, and several other names) has been used 
widely in behaviorism for two decades. It tests hypotheses by repeated measures of 
dependent variables over time under different experimental conditions. The re- 
searcher compares the behavior of a single subject or single group under various ex- 
perimental conditions unlike group-comparison research which compares behavior 
among groups. It requires rigorous control of variables and careful measurement. 
Conclusions are typically drawn by visual analysis of graphs. While both group- 
comparison and single-case researchers often argue that their chosen methodology 
is far superior to the other, each has strengths and weaknesses. Single-case research 
is particularly useful when clearly equivalent experimental and control groups are 
not easily accessible, when specific conclusions about limited populations are de- 
sired, when formative information about the rate of change is desired or when the 
intensive nature of an intervention makes concurrent application to a large experi- 
mental group impractical. 

Single-case research is less useful when the experimenter cannot exert direct 
control over the independent variable (e.g., the weather), when a conclusion about a 
large population (e.g., Canadian preschoolers) is desired, when the significance of 
small effects (e.g., increase in mean reading speed of 0.5 words per minute) must be 
measured, or when only single measures of behavior before and after intervention 
are accessible (e.g., the self-esteem of students just before and just after their first 
university class). 

Kazdin describes the four major single-case experimental designs: (1) ABAB (re- 
versal) designs, (2) multiple-baseline designs, (3) changing-criterion designs, and 
(4) multiple-treatment designs. The ABAB or reversal design attempts to demon- 
strate experimental control by alternately applying and withdrawing an interven- 
tion. Repeated measures are made in both the treatment and nontreatment phases 
to establish the amount of variability in each phase. The subsequent phase is im- 
plemented only after stability can be demonstrated in the current phase. If the in- 
tervention is effective, changes should occur in the behavior observed each time the 
intervention is applied and those changes should reverse each time the intervention 
is withdrawn. 
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The multiple-baseline design does not require reversal phases. The same inter- 
vention is applied at three (or more) different times to different behaviors, in dif- 
ferent settings or to different clients after a stable baseline has been demonstrated. 
If a change in behavior level occurs rapidly after each application of the interven- 
tion, but not until the intervention is applied, the intervention can be considered 
effective. 

Changing-criterion designs apply an intervention each time behavior reaches a 
prespecified criterion level. When behavior stabilizes at this level, the criterion is 
raised (or lowered depending on the desired effect). This is repeated in steps until a 
desired level is exhibited. Experimental control is demonstrated by the repeated 
conformity of behavior level to intervention criterion. 


Multiple-treatment designs alternate treatment and nontreatment of two (or 
more) treatment conditions much more rapidly than reversal designs. Data from 
these treatment conditions are displayed on the same graph. Differential effects are 
demonstrated by clear differences between the data paths for the treatments. 


A full description of each of these designs, their variations and their combina- 
tions makes up the greater part of Kazdin’s book. He discusses a wide range of 
variations and combinations. The explanations of these designs are clear, generally 
simple and well illustrated by examples and graphs. Kazdin has sacrificed the 
sophisticated discussion of fine points of these designs (which he has shown himself 
quite capable of in other writing) for clarity and focus on basic concerns. In doing 
so, he has directed the book to people new to single-case design and those inter- 
ested in a review of fundamentals. The researcher with a strong background in 
single-case research will find few novel insights. 


In addition to the design descriptions, sections on observation and measure- 
ment, experimental logic, data display, and data evaluation complete the text. 
These sections are also clearly written, focus on the essentials, and provide 
additional information of practical value for the researcher. For example, a thor- 
ough description of graphic display of data clearly outlines procedures for preparing 
and analyzing graphs. Sections on internal and external validity are well illustrated 
with examples of situations researchers may encounter and suggest strategies for 
decision making to minimize threats to both. The section on statistical analysis for 
single-case designs provides only a cursory discussion and is clearly not intended to 
prepare the reader to carry out these procedures, but Kazdin’s intent appears to be 
only to let the reader know that these procedures are available, that they are op- 
tional, and what some of the advantages and disadvantages of their use might be. 


A few minor flaws are found in the book. If the reader attempts to follow the 
formula given for computing a Pearson product-moment correlation coefficient, it 
will rapidly become apparent that a radical has been omitted. Several of the graphs 
connect data paths across phases although this practice is not recommended by 
Kazdin or other single-case research design experts. In general, however, the text is 
extremely well prepared and laid out. Figures and tables are used extremely well to 
clarify and supplement the text. 

This book is highly recommended for entry level courses in single-case research 
or for those wishing to independently acquire basic single-case research skills. I 
have selected this book for the within-subject research design course that I am cur- 
rently teaching at the University of Alberta because the book is both authoritative 
and clearly written. It is more than adequate to prepare individuals with a basic un- 
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derstanding of the scientific process sufficient to design and implement a sound 
single-case study. 


R. J. Sobsey 


Department of Educational Psychology 
University of Alberta 
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PREPARATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


. All manuscripts must be typewritten, double spaced, and submitted in 


triplicate and are not to exceed 25 pages in length. 


. An abstract of approximately 100 words in length, typed on a separate page, is 


to be included. 


. The author’s name and affiliation should appear only on a separate title page 


to ensure anonymity in the reviewing process; the title of the paper should ap- 
pear on the first page of the manuscript as a means of identification. 

Tables must be numbered in Arabic numerals with the word “Table’ centered 
and in capital letters, e.g., TABLE 4. The heading of the table is to be centered 
below and typed in capitals. The format of tables should conform to the 
specifications in the APA Publication Manual. 


Graphs and charts should be used only if essential. They must be carefully pre- 
pared on separate sheets in India ink, ready for reproduction. Graphs must be 
properly labelled using Arabic numerals, e.g., Figure 3. 

Each table or figure should be presented on a separate page. The position of 
tables and graphs should be clearly indicated within the text by inserting at the 
relevant point the phrase (Insert Table 2 here). 

Sources should appear in parentheses following the reference, citing the 
author’s name (unless the name appears in the text), the year of publication, 
and page number if appropriate. For direct quotations, the reference should be 
cited and the page number given in brackets before the final punctuation of the 
quotation. The references should be listed alphabetically by authors’ last names 
at the end of the manuscript under the heading, References. 

Explanatory notes, numbered consecutively and identified in the text with a 
superscript, may be included under the heading of Notes. They should be 
double spaced and placed at the end of the manuscript immediately preceding 
the References. The citing of references and quotations in the Notes should 
conform to the procedures outlined in No. 7 above. 

Spelling shall conform to Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary, except in the 
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THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


The Opportunity of Scarcity 


Educational systems in industrialized nations are being confronted, often simul- 
taneously, with four kinds of scarcity: scarcity of resources, scarcity of students, 
scarcity of authority and influence, and scarcity of public confidence. Emerging evi- 
dence suggests that this condition will be a long-term one which requires different 
responses from those to which conditions of growth have habituated us. 


The challenge of scarcity to educators is to view it as an opportunity for renewal 
at every level of operation from classroom to council chamber, and in every sector 
from early childhood through adult education. For scarcity creates the need for 
change—to clarify purposes and to determine what to keep doing, what to do differ- 
ently, what to stop doing, what to start doing. Momentum is generated for reforms 
that would otherwise be impossible to implement. The outcome can be a more co- 
herent match between purposes, programs and resources; so that the resources sup- 
port the programs, the programs achieve the purposes, and the purposes mobilize 
the resources. 

This process of renewal highlights the importance of gaining and using better 
knowledge about what policies and practices help to achieve the desired, frequently 
competing, objectives of effectiveness, efficiency and equity. And bettering knowl- 
edge is what research is all about. In a time of growth, however, the impact of re- 
search was not immediate or direct. Will its impact be any different in a time of 
scarcity? Perhaps. 

Perhaps . . . if research addresses the pervasive scarcity-inspired issues of the 
day with a view to sharpening perceptions, stimulating discussion and encouraging 
questioning. Among these issues are: rethinking the purposes of schooling and edu- 
cation, assessing the meaning and measures of performance for individuals, pro- 
grams and organizations; examining the rationale underlying current policies and 
practices; identifying emerging needs and responses to them. 

Perhaps . . . if research also enhances the “know-how” of practitioners and 
policy-makers. For both groups, the use of research is optional and their major 
motivation is to be successful. They will use research when it helps them under- 
stand and cope with their scarcity-related problems. Fortunately, our relatively 
new-found skills in evaluation research, naturalistic methods and policy studies 
put us in a stronger position than in the past to gain and offer insights and infor- 
mation about such context-specific concerns. 

Perhaps the gap between research and practice in education, and between re- 
search and policy, can be closed—at least a little. Scarcity gives us a good oppor- 
tunity to try. The extent of our success will probably be reflected in the support 
accorded research in the future. 


WHW 
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G. PATRICK O’NEILL 


Brock University 


Self, Teacher and Faculty Assessments 
of Student Teaching Performance: 
A Second Scenario 


This article is the second of a two part series dealing with relationships of perform- 
ance assessments for student teachers among three rater groups, namely, self, aca- 
demic supervisors and field supervisors. The first study (Wheeler & Knoop, 1982) 
found that student teachers’ self-evaluations were significantly higher than either 
academic or field supervisory ratings. A further split by panel (elementary versus sec- 
ondary) did not substantially alter the original findings. However, a split by gender 
(female versus male student teachers) did, in fact, produce some unexpected results 
that were not accounted for in the first study. Specifically, there was a significant 
amount of agreement between female student teachers and both sets of supervisors, 
but practically no agreement between male student teachers and their supervisors. 
Possible reasons for these findings are presented along with implications for present 
practice and future research. 


The last ten years have seen many changes in teacher evaluation.’ In particular, 
the focus has shifted from superordinate to other types of evaluation, including 
student, peer and self. Numerous books and articles on the topic of self-evaluation 
(Bailey, 1981; Brophy, 1976; Crim, 1974; Lewis, 1978; Olds, 1973; Pinola, 1982; 
Redfern, 1980; Richardson, 1975; Siedow, 1981)? have stirred the imagination of 
practitioners, so much so, that the practice is now being informally encouraged in 
many school systems in both Canada and the United States. In other systems, self- 
assessments have become integral components of performance objectives or clinical 
supervision models.’ 


At the same time, self-evaluation has been recommended as part of a systems 
theory approach to supervision in colleges and faculties of education (Bohning, 
1978; Gitlin, 1981; Myers, 1973; Sanders, 1974; Shapiro, 1977). Soon such proposals 
will have to be taken seriously as more and more school systems adopt diversified 
forms of appraisal. In fact, self-evaluation skills could be easily introduced in 


Dr. O’Neill is an Associate Professor in the Graduate Department, College of Education, Brock University and is currently devel- 
oping an empirically based process-product teaching/learning effectiveness model that helps define classroom instruction from a 
research perspective. 
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courses related to accountability and professionalism, and later implemented in 
microteaching and field related experiences. Still, the area remains muddled due 
largely to confusion generated by armchair speculation, personal bias or time- 
honored tradition. Skeptics, for instance, frequently argue vociferously against the 
concept on the tenuous grounds that student teachers are too immature or too inex- 
perienced to make realistic self-assessments. 


Matters are further confounded by a paucity of empirical investigations in the 
field which unfortunately have rendered conflicting results. On the one hand, for 
instance, Chiu (1975) and Pease (1975) found that student teachers did not, as a 
rule, have distorted perceptions of their teaching abilities. In other words, student 
self-ratings and supervisory ratings were strongly correlated. On the other hand, 
Wheeler and Knoop (1982) found that student teachers continually overrated their 
performance in relation to both academic (college faculty advisors) and field 
supervisors (experienced classroom teachers).‘ 


Differences in research design, sampling procedures and instrumentation may 
have accounted for some of the discrepancies. More importantly, though, Wheeler 
and Knoop (1982) failed to consider two crucial factors. The first is grade level (ele- 
mentary versus secondary student teachers) and the second is gender (female 
versus male students). Both Chiu (1975) and Pease (1975) sampled only elementary 
candidates, and most respondents were female. In contrast, Wheeler and Knoop 
(1982) maintained a balanced student teacher representation in terms of both panel 
(grade level) and gender. This distinction naturally raises a very interesting ques- 
tion, one that asks: Could so-called differences in rater groups be attributed to the 
unequal distribution of student teachers’ characteristics in the works cited? 


The purpose of this investigation is to examine this question, first as it relates 
to elementary versus secondary student teachers, and second, as it relates to female 
versus male student teachers. Specifically, first by panel and second by gender, the 
research questions become: (1) Do elementary and secondary student teacher self- 
ratings generally agree with supervisory ratings? (2) Do elementary or secondary 
student teacher self-ratings agree more closely with ratings made by academic or by 
field supervisors? (3) Do academic supervisors assess elementary and secondary 
student teacher performance in the same way as field supervisors? (4) Do female or 
male student teacher self-ratings agree more closely with ratings made by academic 
or by field supervisors? (5) Do academic supervisors assess female and male student 
teacher performance in the same way as field supervisors? 


Methodology 

Data Collection 

The sample consisted of 47 preservice students in a small Ontario university. 
Two counseling groups (O’Neill, 1983), one elementary (23 candidates) and one sec- 
ondary (24 candidates) were chosen to participate in the study. Initially, confound- 
ing effects were presumably minimized by maintaining a balanced distribution of 
female (25) and male (22) candidates within the two panels. Both counseling groups 
were staffed by three faculty advisors (counselors) who stayed with the groups 
throughout a series of carefully orchestrated activities, including practice teaching. 

The Performance Improvement Guide (Knoop, 1980) was administered to all 
students in the second semester at the end of a three-week practice-teaching block. 
All students by this time had accumulated seven weeks of practice-teaching experi- 
ence. Independent ratings on student teachers were obtained from respective field 
(N=47) and faculty (N=6) supervisors immediately after the same practice-teach- 
ing session. Instructions to the three rater groups explained reasons for the study 
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and carefully stressed that this evaluation was entirely separate from, and inde- 
pendent of, the normal assessment procedures employed by the institution. Ano- 
nymity was guaranteed to all participants prior to administration of the Guide. 


Instrumentation 

The Performance Improvement Guide consists of 78 statements which are 
grouped into seven categories: Instruction (18 items), Student Relations (18 items), 
Learning Climate (6 items), Curriculum (8 items), Relations to Peers and Principal 
(8 items), Professional Qualities (12 items), and Personal Qualities (8 items). Candi- 
dates were asked to rate their own performance and associate teachers and faculty 
advisors were asked, in turn, to rate the performance of each candidate on a six- 
point scale ranging from: (1) strongly disagree to (6) strongly agree. A no-data op- 
tion (0) was provided for raters who lacked sufficient information to assess per- 
formance on a particular item. Sample items include: 
(1) Instruction: 

1. Plans and organizes effectively for teaching 

12. Generally adjusts the “difficulty level of instruction” to the ability of the 

students 

(2) Student Relations: 

27. Is fair, forgiving and objective in dealing with students 

33. Generally does not have discipline problems in his/her classes 
(3) Learning Climate: 


38. Provides a relaxed and enjoyable atmosphere in which students can learn 
and interact 


40. Provides a physical setting which is attractive and interesting 
(4) Curriculum: 
45. Chooses activities that correspond to course objectives 
50. Evaluates the effectiveness of his/her courses in meeting the needs and in- 
terests of all students 
(5) Relations to Peers and Principal: 
54. Cooperates with fellow teachers by sharing ideas and methods of instruc- 
tion 
58. Is friendly and supportive to the principal 
(6) Professional Qualities: 
62. Is open to constructive criticism 
69. Maintains a normal range of self-control and emotional stability under 
stress 
(7) Personal Qualities: 
72. Is enthusiastic 
78. Often serves as a model for his/her students 
Data concerning the reliability and validity of the instrument have proven it to 
be consistent over time and accurate in measuring what it purports to measure. For 
example, Cronbach-alpha reliability coefficients, on the present sample, range from 
a low of .71 (instruction) to a high of .95 (Relations to Peers and Principal) (Knoop, 


1980). As well, the instrument has been shown to possess adequate convergent and 
content validity (Wheeler & Knoop, 1982). 
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Data Analysis 


Several analyses were conducted to fulfill the objectives of the study. First, 
mean scores were calculated for each category within the Guide and for overall per- 
formance. Second, t-tests were performed to determine specific differences between 
the three pairs of rater groups. And third, Pearson product-moment correlation co- 
efficients were computed to assess the degree of congruence between rater groups 
for male and female student teachers. 


Results 
The first research question examines the degree of consistency between elemen- 
tary and secondary student teacher self-ratings and the two sets of supervisory rat- 
ings. Tables 1 and 2 illustrate the findings for both the elementary and secondary 
panels respectively. Results show that, with one exception, both elementary and 
secondary candidates accorded themselves higher mean self-ratings than either 


TABLE 1 


MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND T-TESTS FOR ELEMENTARY 
SELF, ASSOCIATE AND FACULTY RATINGS OF STUDENT 
TEACHING PERFORMANCE (N=23) 


Self Associate Faculty t-values 
Category M SD M SD M SD Self/ Self/Faculty Associate/ 
Associate Faculty 
(1) Instruction 5.36 40 4.93 332 5.05 259 2.83° 2.69° 0.90 
(2) Student Relations 5.48 .o4 5.10 .67 5.01 49 219) 4.73°°° 0.76 
(3) Learning Climate 5.53 .36 5.01 89 4.68 -76 3.00° 4,91°°* 1.47 
(4) Curriculum 5.51 0 4.86 84 5.00 58 3.89°°* 4.06°** 1.04 
(5) Relationsto Peers 5.60 ad 5.64 he CBee isp PE Ti 24 2.46° 5.00°*° 
and Principal 
(6) Professional se | Ry 5.55 58 5.10 .76 1.98 4,62°°° 3146 
Qualities 
(7) Personal 5.83 24 5.61 .70 0 Oey 0 | 1.51 5.9 43257 
Qualities 
Overall 5.58 ne! 5.24 .66 5.02 .60 240: 5.30°°* 7A W fe 
Performance 
*p<.05 
*** n<.001 


their associate teachers or faculty advisors. The one exception is between self and 
associates on item 5 (Relations to Peers and Principal) at the elementary level. Ob- 
viously, then, there are differences in perception of abilities between the student 
teachers, on the one hand, and both sets of supervisors on the other. 

The second research question examines these differences as they relate to the 
two types of supervisors. Table 1 reveals that, at the elementary level, there is more 
disagreement between self and faculty than between self and field supervisors. 
Indeed, differences between self and faculty assessments are significant across all 
categories and reveal unanimous disagreement in overall performance (p<.001). 
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TABLE 2 


MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND T-TESTS FOR SECONDARY 
SELF, ASSOCIATE AND FACULTY RATINGS OF STUDENT 
TEACHING PERFORMANCE (N= 24) 


Self Associate Faculty t-values 


Category M SD M SD M SD Self/ - Self/ Associate/ 
Associate Faculty Faculty 


(1) Instruction 5.56 47 4.64 97 4.94 .80 4.36" 361i 1.80 

(2) Student 5.129) 34 9471 LOS F 5.04 6o e402. Sililea 1.87 
Relations 

(3) Learning 5.65 .56 482 .92 494 .87 4.64°** oO .65 
Climate : 

(4) Curriculum 5.68  .41 4.60 (‘960 © 5155494) 035 2.68" os 

(5) Relationsto 5.88  .21 5i8S9 1223) |b. 19e eile. ozs 308° 81 

Peers and 

Principal 

Professional 5.85 .19 5.07 1.12 4.98 .89 3.385" ‘cal eee 54 

Qualities 

Personal 5.044 08 D510 SolctGe 64.93 00n- 08 eee ole 4.40*** 97 

Qualities 

Overall Sito:  .349004.98 54 94 775.028 Slee 4s 4 Soe 1.07 

Performance 


(6 


— 


(7 


— 


*p<.05 
 p<0L 
D001 


However, ratings between self and associates showed significant differences for only 
four categories and for overall performance (p<.05). This finding leaves three areas 
of agreement, namely, Relations to Peers and Principal, Professional Qualities and 
Personal Qualities. In the secondary panel (Table 2), results are even more dispa- 
rate. Throughout, there is total disagreement between the student teachers and the 
two sets of supervisors. 


The third research question looks at the degree of congruity between faculty 
and field supervisory ratings. In the elementary panel, Table 1 indicates agreement 
on four factors (Instruction, Student Relations, Learning Climate, Curriculum) and 
disagreement on three items (Relations to Peers and Principal, Professional 
Qualities, Personal Qualities) and on overall performance (p<.05). In contrast, with 
the exception of Curriculum, there is consensus on all factors at the secondary level. 
This finding suggests that faculty and associates at the secondary level are far more 
congruent in their perceptions of student teacher abilities than are their counter- 
parts at the elementary level. 


The fourth research question considers female and male self-ratings as they re- 
late to academic and field supervisory ratings. In Table 3, Pearson product-moment 
correlation coefficients between rater groups show little agreement between male 
candidates and the two groups of supervisors. Only one coefficient (Learning Cli- 
mate) is significant for the self/associate ratings (r=.49, p<.05) and none are sig- 
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TABLE 3 


PEARSON PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN 
SELF, ASSOCIATE, AND FACULTY RATINGS OF MALE AND FEMALE 
STUDENT TEACHING PERFORMANCE RESPECTIVELY 


Male (N=22) Female (N=25) 
Category Self/ Self/ Associate/ Self/ Self/ Associate/ 


Associate Faculty Faculty Associate Faculty Faculty 


(1) Instruction .O1 .09 .59** 34" Be .60*** 
(2) Student {Mik DAs oo | .O1 29 say 
Relations 
Learning ao 19 oon yas 19 oo 
Climate 
(4) Curriculum 16 09 ‘617 40° AQ? 54* 
(5) Relations to 01 oie) fey pla 5 ae Oe 
Peers and 
Principal 
(6) Professional 04 ale) ee by .48"* G0; 
Qualities 
(7) Personal 05 .20 ae 29 04) ay 
Qualities 
Overall 07 el mo .39" 48°" ue 
Performance 


(3 


— 


* D<.05 
* D<.01 
* <.001 


nificant for the self/faculty ratings. Yet, female student teachers agree with faculty 
advisors on four factors (Curriculum, Relations to Peers and Principal, Professional 
Qualities, Personal Qualities) and with associates on three factors (Instruction, Cur- 
riculum, Relations to Peers and Principal). Moreover, the overall performance 
scores for female candidates are significantly correlated for self/associate (r=.39, 
p<.05) and self/faculty ratings (r=.48, p<.01), while the correlations for male 
student teachers are not significant (r=.07 and r=.21, respectively). In other words, 
female student teachers are viewed more favorably than male student teachers by 
both sets of supervisors. In particular, they are seen as better curriculum developers 
and as being more able to relate to peers and principal. 

The last research question deals with consistency between faculty and associate 
ratings for female and male candidates. As illustrated in Table 3, all of the correla- 
tions are significant (p<.01), thus indicating a high degree of supervisory consensus 
on the teaching abilities of both male and female participants. 


Discussion 
As noted in the first investigation, “most correlation coefficients between self- 
ratings and supervisor ratings are low and not significant” (Wheeler & Knoop, 1982, 
p. 181). Division of students by panel did not significantly alter this finding. Ac- 
cordingly, at the elementary level, there appears to be no agreement on self/faculty 
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ratings, but some agreement on self/associate ratings. At the secondary level, differ- 
ences are even more acute as students and supervisors disagree on all factors. In 
short, there is little agreement between either the elementary or secondary student 
teachers and their respective supervisors, but a considerable amount of agreement 
between the supervisors themselves. 


The preceding discussion (Wheeler & Knoop, 1982) on rating errors (leniency 
and halo) and their effects are equally applicable to this study, and therefore will 
not be repeated here. Instead, the present exposition concentrates on the differ- 
ences in ratings for male and female student teachers. In so doing, it may occasion- 
ally seem that the author is arguing for cause and effect relationships. However, 
this is certainly not the intent. Rather, the discussion merely offers some plausible 
explanations for the research findings. Hence, the following statements are strictly 
inference, a posteriori interpretations. 


Undoubtedly, the most interesting results of this inquiry center around sex dif- 
ferences in terms of rater performance. Female student teachers were continually 
viewed more favorably than male candidates by both associates and faculty alike. 
This means, in essence, that when the sample is restricted to only female students, 
there is substantial agreement among the three rater groups (self/associate/faculty). 
Thus, when we confine the sample to only female students, the present results are 
in support of Chiu (1975) and Pease (1975), not Wheeler and Knoop (1982). Re- 
member, though, the first two studies limited their samples to predominantly fe- 
male respondents, the latter did not. Obviously, then, the sex of the student teacher 
is a key factor in a study of this sort, and, as such, should be included in future re- 
search efforts.’ 


The intriguing question is, of course, why the sexual disparity in supervisory 
ratings? Could it be that male students, as a group, overestimate their teaching 
abilities? A t-test between mean ratings for male and female students across cate- 
gories and for overall performance negated any such claim. In fact, there were no 
significant differences between mean ratings for the two sexes on any one category 
or on overall performance. Translated, both male and female respondents rated 
themselves about equal in terms of teaching ability. Consequently, it would appear 
that male student teachers are not overstating their competencies if indeed they are 
as proficient as their female rivals. Assuming this to be the case, then their 
supervisors are clearly underestimating their abilities. Once again, the question be- 
comes, why? Why do academic and field supervisors continually rate female candi- 
dates higher than male candidates? Somewhat puzzled by the results, the author 
reverted to a literature search. As previously stated, the author is not arguing for 
cause and effect relationships. On the contrary, the following discussion is strictly 
speculative, not conclusive. 


The search proved to be most enlightening. For instance, Jacobson and Effertz 
(1974), Rosen and Jerdee (1973), and Rose and Andiappan (1978) found a sex- 
matching pattern in which subjects devalued workers of their own sex more than 
members of the opposite sex. More precisely, when individuals are rated by mem- 
bers of the same sex, they are more prone to devaluation than when rated by mem- 
bers of the opposite sex. This factor could be coming into play in this study as 20 of 
the 22 male student teachers had male associates and only 15 of the 25 female 
student teachers had female associates. Moreover, all of the faculty advisors were 
male. In such circumstances, it would appear that male respondents were at a defi- 
nite disadvantage. That is, they may have been unknowingly discriminated against 
because of an imbalance in the sex-matching patterns of rater to ratee. 


Still, despite the negative feedback, male student teachers continued to display 
confidence and persistence in their performance. But, why do male candidates con- 
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tinue to rate themselves as high as their female counterparts when they are contin- 
ually underrated by their supervisors? Theories of earlier and continuous socializa- 
tion into specific sex-typed behavior patterns (Maccoby & Jacklin, 1974) offer some 
insight although, as stressed, the theories are not definitive. Accordingly, boys, be- 
cause of greater independence training, develop internal standards of excellence 
that allow them to become relatively free of external evaluation. Girls, however, be- 
cause of their dependence training, are thought to remain reliant on feedback from 
others to judge their level of performance (Dweck, Davidson, Nelson, & Enna, 1978; 
Veroff, 1969). 


Evidence suggests that the source of these “cognitive sets” can be traced back to 
the classroom. Specifically, teachers provide boys with frequent and widespread 
negative feedback irrelevant to their level of actual performance (Dweck et al., 
1978). In other words, teachers blame shoddy work on lack of effort or interest, not 
on lack of ability. Thus, in time, external feedback loses its meaning as an indicator 
of ability because it is continually used indiscriminately to refer to behaviors 
unrelated to the correctness or quality of the child’s responses (Eisenberger, 
Kaplan, & Singer, 1974; Warren & Cairns, 1972). Gradually, boys come to 
externalize negative events by ascribing the cause to external factors such as poor 
motivation or rater bias. Alternatively, they quickly internalize positive events by 
attributing the cause to internal factors such as competence (Dweck & Busch, 1976; 
Layden & Ickes, 1978; Nicholls, 1975; Rose, 1978). 


In contrast, girls receive less negative feedback in the classroom, but that which 
is received is highly specific and geared to the level of ability displayed (Dweck et 
al., 1978). In addition, girls are socialized for modesty and noncompetitive and non- 
aggressive behaviors which can culminate in feelings of learned helplessness and low 
self-esteem. As a result, girls presumedly internalize and take responsibility upon 
themselves for poor performance (i.e., lack of ability), while they externalize success 
by crediting the cause largely to luck or good fortune. This no-win situation nat- 
urally undermines self-confidence which is later reflected in the child’s self-percep- 
tion (Brannigan & Tolor, 1971; Dweck & Busch, 1976; Jackaway, 1975; Layden & 
Ickes, 1978; Nicholls, 1975; Rose, 1978). 

Further, evidence suggests that these cognitive sets are often carried over into 
adult life where “professional socialization” affects levels of performance expecta- 
tion (Widom & Burke, 1978). That is, men typically feel above average when com- 
pared with their co-workers (male or female), whereas women generally place them- 
selves lower than their male colleagues. At the same time, Jackaway (1975) and 
Stein and Bailey (1972) found that performance assessment depended on whether 
the task was viewed as predominantly masculine or feminine. When the task is seen 
as feminine, as is teaching, females tend to raise their expectancy levels consider- 
ably. 

Now, how does this construct supposedly “fit” together? Well, first let us look at 
the female student teacher. She has the advantage of compatible sex-matching 
(more male than female supervisors), which, in turn, results in much positive feed- 
back (external reinforcement builds confidence), she identifies closely with the 
teaching profession (feminine or masculine task), and externalizes a high degree of 
success which is reflected in her self-rating. The male student teacher, on the other 
hand, receives much negative feedback due to incompatible sex-matching. 
Nevertheless, his cognitive set tells him to ignore such feedback as it is an external 
locus of control. Indeed, he has been conditioned to automatically attribute criti- 
cism to lack of effort or rater bias, not ability. Moreover, his convictions are 
strengthened through professional socialization which fosters male superiority, and 
consequently a high degree of self-esteem. 
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Conclusions 


The present investigation may have some profound implications for practice. 
First, a balancing in the sex-matching patterns of rater to ratee might help facili- 
tate more impartial supervision. This would seem to be particularly crucial in an in- 
stitution where the clientele is predominantly female and the faculty predominantly 
male. Without equitable balancing, male candidates could be at an extreme disad- 
vantage. Second, it would appear that the amount and type of feedback provided to 
student teachers should be carefully monitored. For those who wish to increase per- 
formance, it should be clear that negative feedback.is not universally effective. In 
fact, it can be dramatically counter-productive especially when the recipient is pro- 
grammed to internalize failure (Layden & Ickes, 1978). Does this mean, then, that 
no criticism should be given? Quite the contrary, but it does mean that disapproval 
should be objective and directed to the task at hand. It should be clearly stated, 
precise, constructive, and perhaps most importantly, given in a nonthreatening 
manner. Finally, the author proposes that supervisors should not deliberately chal- 
lenge or discourage students who have inflated self-concepts; provided, of course, 
that they are within reason. Certainly, evidence suggests that individuals with posi- 
tive self-images perform better, on the average, than those with negative self-im- 
ages. In particular, those with high self-worth are, as a rule, more easily motivated, 
better adjusted, take greater pride in their work, and are healthier from both a 
physical and mental standpoint (Korman, 1977; Zander, 1963). Surely, such individ- 
uals would be a welcome asset to any profession, the teaching profession included! 


Notes 
iN In order to avoid excessive repetition, the terms evaluation, assessment, and appraisal are used synonymously and inter- 
changeably throughout the text. 
2 This is certainly not an exhaustive list. In fact, recently, there has been a flood of books, booklets, pamphlets and journal ar- 


ticles on the topic. 


a Examples include Tempe School District, Arizona; Coffeyville District Schools USD 44, Kansas; Highline School District, 
Seattle, Washington (Sullivan Kowalski, 1978); and the Niagara South Board of Education, Ontario (Program for Continu- 
ing Professional Growth, n.d.). 


4. Field supervisors are sometimes referred to as cooperating, master or associate teachers. In this text, the term associate, 
equating with field supervisor, is frequently used. 


by, The author would like to conduct a more extensive study in which the effects of gender, socioeconomic status, residency 
(rural/urban), marital status, age, birth order, and grade-point average of the student teacher could be explored separately, 
successively and simultaneously. 


The author would like to thank Dr. Robert Knoop for his initial inspiration and assistance with the data analysis. 
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Experience, Mass Media Use 
and Beliefs About Youth: 
A Comparative Study! 


A general sample of 122 veteran teachers who attended recent spring and summer ses- 
sions at the University of British Columbia responded to a modified edition of a ques- 
tlonnaire which had previously been administered to 488 education students enrolled 
at eight Canadian universities. The two groups were compared with respect to data on 
their respective habits of mass media use, credulity and beliefs about youth. Results 
indicate that: (1) the veteran teachers showed as much credulity with respect to, and 
invested as much trust in, mass media as sources of reliable and trustworthy ideas and 
information, as did the student sample; (2) the teachers tended to be somewhat more 
discriminating than the students in their mass media use since the proportions of 
their reading and television fare which were categorized as informational and serious 
were higher, and the proportions classified as light or entertainment were lower, than 
the corresponding proportions for the students; and (3) the veteran teachers had a 
less realistic perception of young people than did the education students though both 
groups adhered to beliefs which conform to dimensions of a youth stereotype given 
Prominence in mass media. It is concluded that protracted interaction with young 
people in the classroom apparently has not diminished the present teachers’ 
unrealistic beliefs about young people. Finally, it is suggested that teacher educators 
might well incorporate the critical study of mass mediated culture in their courses, by 
which means they may reduce the credulity and enhance the literacy of prospective 
teachers. 


“What’s wrong with our teachers?” This question on the cover of a widely circu- 


lated newsmagazine (Solorzano, 1983) illustrates a genre of question which greets 
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the browser at newsstands with great regularity nowadays. A sense of urgency per- 
vades these signs of renewed interest in-teacher quality (Gallup, 1982; Kirst, 1981; 
Zumwalt, 1982). The urgency seems to arise from alarming indications of declines in 
pupil performances on achievement tests (e.g., Astin, 1979; Atkin, 1981; Eurich & 
Kraetsch, 1982; Jones, 1981; Kirst, 1981; McGregor, 1984; McQuaid, 1984), declines 
in the abilities scores for would-be teachers (e.g., Solorzano, 1983; Vance & 
Schlechty, 1982; Watts, 1980) and deterioration of public confidence in and support 
for education (e.g., Gallup, 1982; Newsweek, 1983; Weiler, 1982). Government 
bodies, foundations and universities are making concern about the quality of 
teachers, and selection and preparation practices which affect same, salient (e.g., 
Berliner, 1983; McGregor, 1984; McQuaid, 1983, 1984; Santinelli, 1983; Spitzberg, 
1983; Travis, 1983a, 1983b). If the rhetorical signs of rejuvenated interest in teacher 
quality follow past patterns, they portend, and we should anticipate, changes in 
teacher education (Cogan, 1975, p. 209; Zumwalt, 1982). In such circumstances, evi- 
dence bearing on specific issues of selection and preparation should be made avail- 
able to and made salient for those who will make decisions about reform. 


The present report provides evidence which is pertinent to the general issue of 
what we might expect teachers to gain from their practice of teaching, including 
everything from preservice practicums and internships to years of subsequent prac- 
tice. Indirectly, it is therefore pertinent to selection and other preparation ques- 
tions such as what should be studied in preparation. 


Some people might suppose (quite reasonably) that the practices of teaching or 
instruction are best learned in the settings of teaching and instruction. Accordingly, 
such people sometimes urge a new or renewed emphasis on practice teaching, in- 
ternships or on-site learning for intending teachers (e.g., Cogan, 1975). However, 
competent teaching entails more than the arts of organization, management and in- 
struction which can be learned and refined on-site. Among the characteristics which 
we might, with reason, expect to see exhibited by our teachers (in addition to those 
practical matters already mentioned) are (1) a realistic understanding of human 
beings generally and youngsters particularly, (2) a cultivated or informed critical 
capacity to assess the merits of information and ideas (i.e., an educated capacity to 
discriminate between higher and lower quality cultural objects, conditions and 
events); and (3) a discerning or discriminating comportment in relation to organs, 
agencies or sources of information, ideas and images (i.e., a set of refined cultural 
habits and sensibilities). The adequacy of a teacher’s orientations to the subjects, 
objects and interactions, to the pupils, content and experience for which he or she is 
responsible is greatly affected by such understanding and cultivation (e.g., Turner, 
1975). Accordingly, the present study addresses the general question of whether we 
have reason to expect teachers to acquire these characteristics in the same manner, 
at the same time, and in the same settings as they acquire their other practical 
knowledge (i.e., internship—practice; on site in situ). The answer to this question is 
not obvious or settled. However, some might assert otherwise—especially when fi- 
nancial stringency might urge the attractiveness of supposing that all practical 
knowledge is best acquired, and can be expected to be acquired, where and when 
practice is done. Such assertions invite a reminder of the distinction between logic 
and psychologic: Evidence is pertinent here. 


The availability of data on education students’ habits of mass media use, credu- 
lity and ‘beliefs about youth (Travis & Violato, 1981) and the instrumentation by 
which same was gathered, made a pertinent comparative study feasible. Accord- 
ingly, parallel (corresponding) data from veteran (experienced) teachers were sought 
for comparisons with those for the relatively inexperienced education students of 
the Travis and Violato (1981) study. Comparisons of the data for the two groups 
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were made to discover the extent to which the experienced teachers differed signifi- 
cantly from the inexperienced students with regard to their habits of mass media 
use, credulity and beliefs about or perceptions of youth. 


Such comparisons were assumed to yield some modest but specific indications of 
the impact of teaching experience on beliefs about or perceptions of youth, patterns 
of mass media use and credulity with respect to mass mediated information and 
ideas. Significant differences between the responses of the veteran teachers and 
those of the inexperienced education students were interpreted as indices of the in- 
fluence of teaching experience. Since Travis and Violato (1981) had studied the na- 
ture of covariations of these variables with age, any systematic differences between 
the comparison groups on these variables was subject to assessment. 


The items used to assess beliefs about youth were taken to be items which sam- 
pled respondents’ understanding of children and adolescents. Affirmation of beliefs 
which entailed inaccurate or unwarranted attributions to young people was very 
frequent in the Travis and Violato (1981) sample of inexperienced education stu- 
dents. Apparently, large proportions of Canadian students preparing to be teachers 
hold unrealistic beliefs about the nature of the young people they would teach 
(Adelson, 1979, 1980; Springhall, 1983/1984). Such unrealistic beliefs are probable 
impediments to reasonable interaction between pupils and teachers. However, one 
might argue that since these education students have not had protracted or sub- 
stantial experience with young people in classrooms, as have veteran teachers, they 
may have less realistic beliefs about them than do experienced teachers. In sum, ex- 
perience with daily realities of teaching may force adjustments in beliefs as teachers 
become more experienced with youth. (Indeed, in the light of their findings that 
their education students were very frequently unrealistic in their perceptions of 
young people, Travis and Violato [1981] suggested studies of teachers’ beliefs about 
youth.) Accordingly, if the teachers’ beliefs about youth were found to be signifi- 
cantly different from those of the education students and the difference was that 
the teachers were more realistic, this difference would suggest an experience effect. 
The first hypothesis for the present study, then, predicted that there would be no 
significant differences between the two samples with regard to their beliefs about 
youth as indicated by their affirmations and rejections of five dimensions of a six 
dimensional youth stereotype described by Travis and Violato (1981). On five of the 
six beliefs or dimensions of the youth stereotype, Travis and Violato found in- 
creases in age were not correlated with affirmation or rejection of the beliefs. How- 
ever, on the sixth dimension, increases in age were associated with more unrealistic 
beliefs in the inexperienced student group. With regard to the sixth dimension on 
which Travis and Violato found an age effect (which consisted of the fact that the 
older members of the inexperienced student sample were significantly more 
unrealistic than the younger ones), the veteran teacher group (which was both older 
and experienced) was predicted to differ from the inexperienced group. That is, 
members of the former would more frequently affirm the belief that, compared with 
their elders, young people are less hypocritical. This is in accord with the findings 
of Travis and Violato (1981). 

In addition to the comparisons made to gain evidence on the possible influence 
of teaching experience on belief indicators of understanding young people, other 
useful comparisons were suggested. These yield evidence pertaining to the question 
of whether gains in teaching experience are accompanied by increases in informed 
critical judgment, discernment and discrimination in relation to organs, agencies or 
sources of ideas, images and information. Comparisons of the two groups’ 
orientations to mass media serve this purpose. Specifically, comparisons of the 
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teachers and intending teachers with’regard to their credulity or their trust in and 
reliance upon mass media provides another check on, or indicator of, possible 
changes which arise from or accompany the acquisition of teaching experience. 
Similarly, comparisons of the two groups’ patterns of mass media use throw more 
light on the same question of cultural comportment. Moreover, since virtually noth- 
ing is known about this, it would be useful to gain information about veteran 
teachers’ habits of mass media use (Cortés, 1983; Schalock, 1979). Accordingly, two 
more predictions were made: the first of these (the second prediction) was that the 
experienced teachers would not differ from those who aspire to teach in their trust 
of and reliance on mass media. That is, they would rely upon and trust mass media 
(for adequate information on and ideas about world affairs) more than they trust 
and rely upon all other possible sources. The final or third prediction was that 
veteran teachers and inexperienced education students differ significantly with re- 
gard to the patterns of mass media use. Specifically, the former were predicted to 
be more selective and discriminating than the latter in their use of television and 
magazines, with the veterans using serious and informational fare more than their 
inexperienced counterparts; and the students using entertainment fare more than 
the veteran teachers. The latter prediction is in accord with the evidence which in- 
dicates that age and usage patterns are so related. Accordingly, observed differences 
of the sort predicted will not be interpretable as simple expressions of effects from 
experience in teaching. 


The purpose of the present study, then, was to discover whether a sample of 
veteran teachers on specific indicators would demonstrate greater understanding of 
young people, less credulity with regard to mass mediated information, and more 
discernment and discrimination in their use of mass media fare, than a sample of 
inexperienced education students. The comparisons were made to obtain evidence 
pertaining to the question of whether teaching experience is an efficient and suffi- 
cient developer of human understanding, as well as informed critical judgment and 
refined or at least discriminative habits and sensibilities in relation to sources of in- 
formation, images and ideas. 


Method 
Subjects 


The group of veteran teachers consisted of volunteers from the population at- 
tending recent spring and summer sessions of the University of British Columbia. 
The total sample (n=122) was made up of 50 male (41.0 percent) and 72 female 
(59.0 percent) teachers. Eighty-nine (73.0 percent) respondents held at least one de- 
gree while 33 (27.0 percent) did not possess a degree. Nine respondents (7.4 percent 
of the total sample) held advanced degrees as well as bachelor’s degrees. Seventeen 
teachers (13.9 percent) had taught for two years or less, while the bulk of the sam- 
ple (81 subjects or 66.4 percent) had taught for 3-10 years and 24 (19.7 percent) had 
taught for more than ten years. The mean number of years of teaching experience 
for the sample was 7.6. More than half of the subjects taught in elementary schools 
(60.2 percent) while 39.8 percent taught in secondary schools. Subjects ranged in 
age from 22 to 55 years with a mean age of 35.6 years (SD=9.01; mode=35). The 
inexperienced student (comparison) groups consisted of those described by Travis 
and Violato (1981). 


Procedure 


Questionnaires were distributed in classes by course instructors who 
administered the questionnaires and adhered to the procedures described by Travis 
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and Violato (1981). There were, however, two departures from that procedure. 
First, potential respondents were told that the survey project was designed to col- 
lect information about practicing teachers (rather than education students). 
Second, respondents were instructed to complete the questionnaire outside of class 
time (but they were urged to return the forms, within two days, in sealed envelopes 
provided by the course instructors). Course instructors subsequently sent the 
completed questionnaires to the investigators. 


The procedure which Travis and Violato used for deriving an index of the pro- 
portions of program types shown on television was used: a content analysis of TV 
Guide was conducted. Accordingly, their scheme for the classification of programs 
was used: (1) sitcoms / variety / game / talk shows; (2) cops / medics / lawyers / ad- 
venture; (3) sports; (4) public affairs documentaries; (5) non-public affairs docu- 
mentaries; (6) national or local news; and (7) serious drama. Again, following Travis 
and Violato, the original seven categories were reduced for further analysis, to three 
as follows: (1) entertainment (combined categories 1, 2 and 3); (2) information 
(combined categories 4, 5, and 6); and (3) serious drama (category 7). 


The Questionnaire 


The questionnaire used by Travis and Violato was modified slightly. Items 
which were designed for inexperienced teachers were eliminated and others which 
asked respondents to indicate the extent and nature of their teaching experience 
were added. Thus, in addition to the latter, respondents provided information 
about their backgrounds, habits and outlooks. Accordingly, their responses were 
comparable to those of the 488 education students described by Travis and Violato 
(1981). 


Results 


The data are presented under three main headings: (1) Mass Media Use, 
(2) Sources of Ideas and Information, and (3) Beliefs About Youth. 


Mass Media Use 

Television. With regard to their reports about amount of time spent watching 
television, the present sample of veteran teachers did not differ from the education 
students described by Travis and Violato: a small proportion (8.5 percent) watched 
no television at all, while 73.1 percent were “medium” users (1-14 hours/week) and 
7.4 percent were “high” users (15+ hours/week). However, this sample differed 
from the Travis and Violato sample in that male teachers tended to log more 
viewing time per week than did female teachers (X’=7.73; df=2; p=0.0209). 

The programs which teachers said they watched were classified according to 
type of programs as were programs listed in TV Guide. The proportions of viewing 
associated with each program type and the proportions of television programs 
available for each program type are reported in Table 1. Very similar patterns 
emerge in the types of programs watched “regularly” and “occasionally” with the ex- 
ception of national or local news. The teachers, like the students, tended to watch 
news more regularly than occasionally. However, the percentages of teachers’ 
viewing associated with program types are not very similar to the percentages de- 
rived from content analysis of programs in TV Guide that are telecast. This is in 
contrast with the students’ viewing patterns reported by Travis and Violato: the 
students tended to watch whatever was offered. The proportions of viewing associ- 
ated with each program type watched regularly by teachers and students were com- 
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TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF PERCENTAGES OF TYPES OF PROGRAMS WATCHED 
BY TEACHERS AND PERCENTAGES OF PROGRAM TYPES 
AIRED ON TELEVISION ACCORDING TO TV GUIDE 


Percent of Program 


Percent of Program Types Tepe ca Peley ten 


Watched by Respondents 


According to 
TV Guide 
Regularly Occasionally 
1. Sitcoms/variety/ 20.4% 29.4% 46.1% 
game/talk shows 
Entertainment Entertainment Entertainment 
2. Cops/medics/ Ps) aero 8.1% ) = 45.6% 13.3% ) = 68.5% 
lawyers/adventure 
3. Sports 8.7% 8.1% 9.1% 
4. Nonpublic affairs 5.4% 5.6% 8.3% 
documentaries 
Information Information Information 
5. Public affairs 16.2%) = 55.4% 16.3% ) = 32.5% 6.5% ) = 28.3% 
documentaries 
6. National or local 33.8% 10.6% 13.5% 
news 
7. Serious drama 12.8% } Serious 21.9% } Serious 3.2% } Serious 
= 12.8% = 21.9% =3.2% 


pared (see Table 2, Part A). These data indicate that the teachers, on a regular 
basis, watched less entertainment and more informational and serious program fare 
than did the Travis and Violato students (X?=59.72; df=2; p=0.00000). This same 
contrast between the two groups exists for programs that are watched occasionally 
(X?= 36.24; df=2; p=0.0000). The teachers seemed to be more discriminating in 
their viewing in that they watched more serious and informational programs than 
was the case with the education students. 


Newspapers. A daily newspaper was read by 75.4 percent of the present sample 
(n=122) while 19.7 percent said they did not read a daily newspaper, and 2.5 per- 
cent failed to respond to the question. The overall mean number of times per week 
that daily newspapers were read was 4.11 while the mode was 6. When these data 
were compared to the corresponding data for the Travis and Violato sample of edu- 
cation students, no between-group differences emerged (X?=0.57; df=2; 
p=0.7538). 

Periodicals. Members of the teacher sample were asked, as were the Travis and 
Violato respondents, to indicate which periodicals they read regularly. Their 
responses indicated that the ten periodicals listed below (each followed by the sam- 
ple proportion which read it) were the most popular: (1) Time (57.4 percent), 
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(2) National Geographic (50.0 percent), (3) Macleans (38.5 percent), (4) Weekend 
Magazine (33.6 percent), (5) Reader’s Digest (22.3 percent), (6) Newsweek (20.5 
percent), (7) TV Guide (19.7 percent), (8) Chatelaine (18.8 percent), (9) Sports 
Illustrated (15.6 percent), and (10) Playboy (12.3 percent). These data closely re- 
semble the data for education students which Travis and Violato reported. Time 
was the most popular in both instances; and the bottom ten periodicals for both 
groups belonged to the “political” or “quality” categories. Both the veteran teachers 
group and the student group preferred magazines which are insubstantial in con- 
tent, style and tone and showed very little interest in better quality periodicals. 


Following the procedure described by Travis and Violato, the teachers’ periodi- 
cals reading was analyzed to discover the relative popularity of different types of 


TABLE 2 


COMPARISON BETWEEN TYPES OF TELEVISION 
PROGRAMS WATCHED REGULARLY AND 
MAGAZINE TYPES READ REGULARLY BY 
TEACHERS AND EDUCATION STUDENTS 


PART A: Comparison between types of television programs watched regularly. 


Television Programs 


Group Entertainment Information Serious 
Education Students 66.0° 27.4 6.6 
Teachers 31.8 55.4 128 


SS a 


* Numbers represent the percentage of people watching the associated program types 
regularly. 
X?2=59.72; df=2; p=0.0000 


PART B: Comparison between types of periodicals read regularly. 
Periodical Type 


Group Entertainment information Serious 


Education Students 54.4° 34.8 10.8 
Teachers 42.1 45.7 12.2 


* Numbers represent percent of people reading the associated periodical type regularly. 
X?2=27.10; df=2; p=0.0000 


periodicals. The magnitudes of reading coefficients indicated that for the teacher 
sample, the popularity of different periodical types rank (from high to low) as fol- 
lows: (1) News (e.g., Time); (2) Light (e.g., People); (3) Sport (e.g., Sports 
Illustrated); (4) Women’s (e.g., Vogue); (5) Skin (e.g., Playboy); (6) Arts and Crafts 
(e.g., Photography); (7) Quality (e.g., Harper’s); (8) Humor (e.g., National 
Lampoon); (9) Alternate Press (e.g., Rolling Stone); (10) Political (e.g., Encounter); 
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and (11) Business (e.g., Fortune). The rank order of these periodical types for 
teachers differs little from that which Travis and Violato reported for their sample 
of education students. The rank of “news” periodicals is higher for the teachers than 
for students and “light” periodicals rank higher for the students than for teachers. 
The only difference between the first five elements in the two rank orders is that 
the “light” and “news” categories change places. However, when the periodicals were 
regrouped into three categories (i.e., Entertainment, Information and Serious) the 
reading patterns of teachers differed from those of the students (see part B of 
Table 2). 


An analysis comparing these distributions shows that teachers tend to read 
more informational and serious magazines while the education students showed a 
comparatively greater preference for entertainment periodicals and read less infor- 
mational and serious materials (X?=27.10; df=2; p=0.0000). The older (veteran 
teacher) group seem to be more discriminating in that they tended to read better 
quality magazines (just as within the inexperienced group, Travis and Violato found 
that older students were more discriminating than younger students). 


Sources of Ideas and Information 


Data about sources of ideas and information are summarized in Table 3. Part A 
of this table shows the proportions of the sample, listing each source as one which 
provides adequate and reliable information and ideas about social, economic and 
political matters. Newspapers and television were listed most frequently (22.6 per- 
cent and 21.5 percent respectively) and while professors were listed least frequently 
(9.7 percent), books were not listed by anybody. Meanwhile, 13.6 percent listed par- 
ents, relatives and/or friends as providing such a function. Moreover, 17.4 percent 
felt that these people were the most important source of trustworthy information 
and only the proportion designating newspapers as the most important such source 
was a higher proportion (30.6 percent). Of the six sources listed by respondents, 
professors ranked behind four as the most important source of trustworthy infor- 
mation. These data indicate that teachers tend to accord magazines more impor- 
tance as sources of trustworthy information than do education students (see Travis 
& Violato, 1981); but neither group seems to think that books or professors are very 
important as sources of information and ideas. 


The data from the rank ordering of mass media sources which provide informa- 
tion about world affairs do not differ much from the parallel data for the education 
students reported by Travis and Violato. Television was ranked first by 32.6 per- 
cent of the sample and second by 23.8 percent. Newspapers were ranked first by 
30.5 percent, radio by 24.6 percent, magazines by 8.2 percent and “other” by 4.1 
percent. Television was ranked as the first or second most important source of ade- 
quate information by 56.4 percent of the sample. Overall then, television was re- 
garded as the most important mass media source; and it was clearly a very impor- 
tant source when all possible sources for providing adequate information about 
world affairs were considered. This result is congruent with the Travis and Violato 
data for education students as well as the data from other studies of university stu- 
dents (Finlay, 1979). In sum, even though it is well known that television and other 
mass media sources provide systematically distorted views of reality (e.g., Epstein, 
1973; Funkhouser, 1973; Lapham, 1981; Mankiewicz & Swerklow, 1978) both the 
present sample of veteran teachers and the Travis and Violato sample of would-be 
teachers seem to be trusting and credulous with respect to mass media in general 
and television in particular. 
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TABLE 3 


TEACHERS’ SOURCES OF IDEAS AND INFORMATION ABOUT 
SOCIAL, POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC MATTERS 


SS Se ee a ee ee ee Me ee eee ee 
PART A: Percentage of teachers listing items as being important sources of ideas and 
information about social, political and economic matters. 


Source Percent of Sample 
1. Newspapers 22.6 
2. Television PANES 
3. Periodicals/Magazines 18.3 
4. Radio 14.3 
5. Parents/Relatives/Friends 13.6 
5. Professors 9.7 


PART B: Percentage of teachers listing items as being the most or second most important 
source of ideas and information about social, political and economic matters. 


Source Most Important (%) 2nd Most Important (%) 
1. Newspapers 30.6 18.6 
2. Parents/Relatives/Friends 17.4 8.1 
3. Periodicals/Magazines 14.2 25:4 
4. Television 13.3 29.0 
5. Professors 13:3 8.1 
6. Radio Pit 10.5 


Beliefs About Youth 

Large proportions of the sample (that responded to the question) indicated that 
today’s youth, when compared to their elders, are more knowledgeable (n=90; 78.6 
percent), less hypocritical (n=60; 52.5 percent), more progressive (n=67; 60.4 per- 
cent) and not more conservative (n=89; 81.7 percent). Smaller proportions reported 
beliefs that these youth are more virtuous (n=9; 8.0 percent) and wiser (n=13; 11.6 
percent) than their elders. The results of the comparison of the beliefs about youth 
of teachers and education students are summarized in Table 4. From this data, it 
can be seen that there are no between-group differences on the beliefs regarding 
five of the six dimensions of the stereotype (knowledgeability, wisdom, virtuosity, 
conservatism and progressiveness). None of the corrected chi-squared statistics (for 
a 2x2 contingency table) for the cross-tabulations on these dimensions is significant 
at the a=.05 level of significance. 

However, teachers did tend to place more credence in the hypocrisy dimension 
of the stereotype (X?=5.590; df=1; p=0.0181). A larger proportion of teachers 
than education students asserted that today’s youth are less hypocritical than their 
elders (Table 4). Overall, the results from the teacher data indicate that youth is, 
for the most part, construed by many in the sample as possessing qualities and atti- 
tudes which are deviant in a progressive direction. 

Beliefs about three dimensions of the stereotype covaried with sex, teaching 
level and degree of educational attainment. Females more than males indicated that 
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youth are less hypocritical than their elders (X’=4.75; df=1; p=0.0361). Moreover, 
subscription to this dimension was more characteristic of those who had no degree 
than those who held one or more degrees (X?=4.75; df=1; p=0.0293). Females also 
tended to subscribe to the conservatism dimension more than did males (X’?=9.47; 
df=1; p=0.0021). We see then, that there are some sex, educational level and 
teaching level differences in some of the beliefs about youth. 


Evaluation of Hypotheses 
Hypothesis 1. The first hypothesis predicted that the veteran teachers would 


not differ from the education students with respect to beliefs about five dimensions 
(knowledgeability, wisdom, virtuosity, progressiveness, and conservatism) of the 
TABLE 4 
COMPARISON OF THE BELIEFS ABOUT YOUTH OF 
TEACHERS AND EDUCATION STUDENTS 


Beliefs About Youth 


Group More Wiser? More Less More More 
Knowledgeable! Virtuous? Hypocriticalé Conservative® Progressive® 


Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No 


Teachers (90) (23) (13) 9 4 (99) (9) (103) (60) (55) (20) (89) (67) (44) 
79.6 20.4 11.6 88.4 8.0) 792.0 52.2 47.8 18.35 VST 60.4 39.6 


Education (363) (108) (73) (871) (53) (380) (175) (269) (72) (870) (263) (171) 
Students Ciel ae 2.9) 16.4 83.6 12:2 87.8 39.4 60.6 16.3 83.7 60.6 39.4 


1x 2=0.215; df=1; p=0.6427 2x2=].250; df=1; p=0.2635 
3 x2=1.17; df=1; p=0.2792 4x2=5.590; df=1; p=0.0181 
5 x2=(0,139; df=1; p=0.7092 6 x2=(0.003; df=1; p=0.9499 


8 Numbers in parentheses indicate the number of respondents in that group who responded yes or no to the 
beliefs about youth. The other figure in the cell is the percentage of the group that gave that response. 


youth stereotype. Moreover, it was predicted that teachers would place more cre- 
dence than did the education students in the hypocrisy dimension. As can be seen 
from the foregoing data, this hypothesis is unequivocally supported. The only dif- 
ference in beliefs which emerged between the two groups was on the hypocrisy di- 
mension wherein teachers placed more credence in this than did education students 
(X?=5.590; df=1; p=0.0181). 

Hypothesis 2. This hypothesis predicted that, with regard to perceived reliabil- 
ity and trustworthiness of all possible sources of information and ideas about social, 
political, economic and other world affairs, teachers would favor mass media over 
all other possible sources. The data in the present study indicate strong support for 
this hypothesis. When asked on which of all possible sources of adequate informa- 
tion and trustworthy ideas about world affairs they relied, only 23.3 percent of the 
teachers designated sources other than mass media. Moreover, designations of par- 
ents, relatives and friends constituted the bulk of nominated sources (other than 
mass media) which were relied upon and trusted for adequate information and 
ideas about world affairs. Meanwhile, 76.7 percent of the teachers indicated that 
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they relied upon and trusted mass media for adequate information and ideas. Fur- 
thermore, the mass media source which was considered to be the most important 
source of adequate ideas and information was television (which was so designated 
by 32.6 percent of the sample). 


Hypothesis 3. This hypothesis predicted that the veteran teachers would watch 
more informational and serious television programs and read more serious and 
informational periodicals than did the Travis and Violato sample of education stu- 
dents. From the data presented in Tables 1 and 2, it can be seen that this 
hypothesis is uniformly supported. The teachers overall seemed to be more discrim- 
inating than the education students in their television viewing and periodical read- 
ing habits. 


Discussion 


The major findings from this study may be summarized as follows: (1) The 
veteran teachers’ beliefs about youth were not much different from those of the stu- 
dents; untenable beliefs were subscribed to by both groups. Indeed, the veteran 
teachers seemed to have an even less realistic perception of youth than did the edu- 
cation students in the proposition that today’s youth are less hypocritical than their 
elders. (2) The second major finding was that the veteran teachers tended to be 
more discriminating and selective than the students with respect to the types of 
television programs watched and the types of periodicals read, though there were no 
between-group differences on amount of time spent watching television and the fre- 
quency with which newspapers are read. (3) The third major finding was that 
veteran teachers tended to place high degrees of confidence in mass media as 
sources of reliable and trustworthy information about social, political, economic and 
other world affairs as did the Travis and Violato (1981) sample and others (Finlay, 
1979; Roper, 1975). 

A majority of the teachers in the present sample subscribed to four of the six di- 
mensions of the youth stereotype (knowledgeability [79.6 percent], hypocrisy [52.2 
percent], conservatism [81.7 percent], progressiveness [60.4 percent]) while smaller 
proportions subscribed to the other two (wisdom [11.5 percent], virtuosity [8.0 per- 
cent]). It seems likely then, that protracted and continued exposure to young 
people in the classroom has not made this sample of teachers’ beliefs about youth 
any more realistic than those of the relatively young (mean age was 23 years) and 
inexperienced education students. As Travis and Violato suggested, these beliefs 
may have been cultivated by mass media dissemination of stereotypes of young 
people. This assertion gains further support from the present study as it was the 
teachers (who are older) that tended to put more credence in the hypocrisy dimen- 
sion of the stereotype. Perhaps this belief was congealed when, some years ago, the 
then younger teachers encountered an image of youth which was then given wide- 
spread and sustained visibility in mass media (Adelson, 1964). The education stu- 
dents (who are younger) have received less exposure to this hypocrisy-free youth 
notion since it has been less prominent in mass media in recent years. Most signifi- 
cant for the purpose of the present study however, is the fact that teaching experi- 
ence did not stimulate the development of greater understanding of youngsters, 
represented by the belief indicators, than that of the inexperienced students. 

It should also be pointed out that while the teachers did tend to be more dis- 
criminating and selective in their television program viewing and magazine reading 
than were the education students, the greatest difference was in the use of what was 
called “information” material. For television programs, this includes national or 
local news and documentaries while for magazines this includes Time, Newsweek, 
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Macleans, and the like. It is well known, however, that television news and docu- 
mentaries hardly reflect an accurate portrayal of reality (e.g., Epstein, 1973; 
Mankiewicz & Swerklow, 1978; Tuchman, 1974) and that such widely circulated 
magazines as Time (bought by scores of millions) provide superficial and 
systematically distorted accounts of social, political and economic matters (Felder, 
Meeske, & Hall, 1979; Funkhouser, 1973; Lapham, 1981; Merril, 1965). For the 
present sample, national or local news constituted the greatest proportion (33.8 per- 
cent) of television programs watched regularly (see Table 1). Of magazines, Time 
was the most widely read (57.4 percent of the sample), while Macleans and 
Newsweek were among the ten most widely used. Clearly, the teachers in the pres- 
ent sample are receiving fairly heavy doses of highly stylized accounts and 
misinformation about young people and other subjects (Lapham, 1981). It is some- 
what unsettling that they so frequently abandon the task of constructing their own 
beliefs about youth based on their own observations. For the prefabricated 
depictions of youth supplied by organs dominated by style, format and economic 
considerations are not only inaccurate: they can contribute to misperception, mis- 
understanding and maladroit behavior. 


The results of the present study once again underscore the merit of reiterating 
the suggestions which Travis and Violato (1981) made. Teacher educators have rea- 
son to make systematic efforts to disabuse their students of unrealistic notions 
about young people. This might well be done best within the context of the critical 
study of mass mediated culture and the impact of such culture.on young people. A 
logical place for such efforts in teacher preparation programs is the usual adolescent 
or developmental psychology component. Unfortunately, many textbooks on adoles- 
cent psychology may be implicated in fostering unrealistic notions about young 
people and creating the illusion of a universal adolescent psychology (Adelson, 
1979; Springhall, 1983/1984; Travis & Violato, 1981). However, critical appraisal of 
what is read in any context is desirable; and as Piaget said, one of the most useful 
strategies for improving our constructions and apprehensions of reality is that 
which entails a foil which one attacks (Bringuier, 1980). Of course this presumes 
that such things can be taught—and taught, moreover, to a group of people who are 
typically not inclined toward intellectual pursuits let alone noteworthy accomplish- 
ment. Perhaps without serious efforts to select candidates who are more fond of 
learning (as an end), too many teachers will continue to show the signs of a gravely 
limited human understanding, undeveloped critical judgment and rather primitive 
orientation to information and its sources, irrespective of experience in teaching 
and/or instruction which might be given to them. 


In sum, the evidence from this comparative study did not support the proposi- 
tion that all matters of practical importance in teaching are accrued in teaching 
practice. On the contrary, experienced teachers showed no more human under- 
standing as represented by beliefs about youth than did inexperienced education 
students. Moreover, they seemed to be as credulous with regard to mass media as 
the students; and finally, though they seemed to be more discriminating in their 
patterns of mass media use, this discernment is not clearly a gain from teaching ex- 
perience. 


Notes 


tl This study was supported in part by grants to Professor Travis from the Humanities and Social Sciences Grants Committee 
at UBC, and the BC Department of Labour (YEP). 
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Critical Incidents in the Supervision 
of Student Teaching’ 


Relatively little attention has been directed to isolating and analyzing the events 
which actually comprise student teaching supervision and are perceived by student 
teachers, faculty advisors, or sponsor teachers to have had a significant impact on the 
student’s teaching performance. The subjects of this study, student teachers and their 
supervisors, were asked to describe supervisory incidents which they believed affected 
teaching performance either positively or negatively. The critical incidents were then 
categorized according to an amended version of Broudy’s (1965) problems of practice 
comprising the education profession. 


Many teacher preparation programs assign early priority to exposing students to 
available knowledge in the fields of curriculum and instruction, child growth and 
development, children’s learning, educational measurement, and the philosophy, 
history and sociology of education. 

Student teaching, considered by many to be the capstone of the preparation ex- 
perience, is undertaken on the assumption that students will transfer the “talk” 
about teaching to the enterprise itself, and begin to self-monitor their teaching be- 
havior (Russell, 1979). Generally, two supervisors, a sponsor teacher in the school 
setting and a faculty advisor from the faculty of education, monitor the student’s 
teaching endeavors. Each has opportunities to observe the student teacher instruct- 
ing pupils and to interact with him or her in order to improve the quality of that in- 
struction. Each is usually expected to pronounce on the student teacher’s degree of 
proficiency and suitability for certification in the teaching profession. 
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The Goals of Student Teaching Supervision 


The all-encompassing objective of supervising student teaching is to ensure, as 
far as possible, that the student becomes proficient in teaching. This assumes that 
the supervisor, whether sponsor teacher or.faculty advisor, can identify effective 
teaching and guide the student toward that goal, that he or she is able to analyze 
the discrepancy between “what is” and “what ought to be” with the student teacher, 
and that the supervisor will meet the student teacher’s need for “a sustained, expert 
program to help him (or her) relinquish . . . existing classroom behaviour in favour 
of new behaviour” (Cogan, 1973, p. 4). 


It is not enough to speak in generalities about ensuring teaching success through 
providing a sustained expert program of supervision. More basic questions must be 
asked. How do supervisors really proceed in order to be helpful? Are there in fact 
various ways to proceed? 


Models of Student Teaching Supervision 


Connors (1977) states that about 30 percent of the research on teacher educa- 
tion relates to student teaching supervision, including investigations of relation- 
ships between sponsor teachers and student teachers (Leslie, 1971); studies of per- 
sonality changes (e.g., authoritarianism) and changes in professional self-image 
occurring in student teachers during teaching practice (Young, 1971; Hamil, 1972; 
Munad, 1975; Coulter, 1974); studies of university supervision and its effects on 
student teachers (Morris, 1974); as well as studies investigating training for univer- 
sity supervisory personnel (Douglas & Pfeiffer, 1973). 


More recent research as noted in the chapter on teacher education in Canadian 
Research in Education: A State of the Art Review (Andrews & Rogers, 1981) also, 
in many instances, focuses on personality type variables as they relate to other fac- 
tors such as the length of the practicum and the quality of supervisory support pro- 
vided to the student teacher (Clifton & Covert, 1977; Clifton, 1979; Gregory & 
Allen, 1978). 


The quality of support provided to student teachers may depend to some degree 
on the model of student teaching supervision adopted by the supervisor. For ex- 
ample, Olson (1982), Horwood (1981), and Housego and Grimmett (1983) all discuss 
models of student teaching supervision. Olson (1982), analyzing interviews with 
eight science sponsor teachers, contrasted the model they generally adopt, “friends 
in the audience,” with that expected by the faculty of education, the more analytic 
“drama critic.” He found that sponsor teachers did not view the student’s teaching 
performance as being made up of elements and therefore analyzable; instead they 
viewed it as “all of a piece.” As “friends in the audience,” they declined when asked 
to use the faculty-supplied analytical rating scales, which would have enabled them 
to analyze and critique, preferring instead to provide student teachers with only in- 
formal, verbal feedback on gross performance-based categories such as initiative or 
confidence. 


Horwood (1981), also studying the supervisory behavior of science sponsor 
teachers and categorizing the relationships between them and their student 
teachers, described three models of student teaching supervision. The most com- 
mon model, “master-apprentice,” is in play, he suggested, when the sponsor teacher, 
the master, delegates portions of his or her teaching to the student teacher, the 
apprentice, and provides criticism, not based so much on knowledge of the research 
on teaching as on a belief that one’s own success is proof that one’s approach is cor- 
rect. Horwood noted that another group of supervisors admitted their ignorance 
with regard to the complexity of detail in teaching and appeared to function on 
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what he termed the “brewmaster model” of supervision. This situation of not 
knowing what one is doing, but feeling one must be doing something right, leads to 
the formulation of simple rules of thumb regarding what should be done in particu- 
lar situations. Whereas the brewmaster is uncertain as to why particular actions 
work, the master with an apprentice, more confident in his or her knowledge of 
teaching, may provide a rationale, perhaps a research-based one, for directions. 
Horwood’s (1981) third image of the sponsor teacher, the idiosyncratic model, views 
teaching as something varying with one’s individual personality and differing from 
person to person. The task facing the student teacher is to develop a unique style of 
teaching. The idiosyncratic model of supervision features infrequent contact and 
entirely uncritical support for the student, for whom it is believed a particular ap- 
proach may or may not work. This model of supervision parallels Olson’s “friend in 
the audience” but the friend regularly absents himself, knowing the performer must 
work out his or her own problems. This model of supervision, according to Horwood 
(1981, p. 80), inspires teacher confidence (one cannot be wrong); however, it makes 
the evaluation of teaching and inquiry into classroom events virtually impossible. 

Housego and Grimmett (1983) discuss models of student teaching supervision 
using a categorization rooted in the supervisor’s need to account for two major con- 
cerns, reducing the threat often felt by student teachers and making optimum use 
of the limited time available in the “distributed” practicum. Their categorization, 
previously published in this journal, identifies facilitative supervisors (those who 
attach greatest priority to threat concerns) as indulgent or, if they utilize a body of 
research-based knowledge, deliberative. Performance-based or direct supervisors, on 
the other hand, are identified as ideological unless they use such a body of research- 
based knowledge, in which case they are seen to be technological in their 
orientation. The limitations of these models, the indulgent, the deliberative, the 
ideological and the technological, are outlined and a tentative resolution combining 
concerns for reducing threat and using limited time resources productively, is pro- 
posed. 

Various models of student teaching supervision present an image of a task’s 
being undertaken in a variety of ways, some implicitly more likely to be satisfactory 
than others. As one might expect, it is difficult to find explicit guidelines concern- 
ing the effective supervision of student teaching. At best, one encounters fairly 
broad statements concerning the essential characteristics of supervision, generally 
the supervision of inservice teachers, as in the statement by Kilbourn (1982, p. 2) 
that “at least three features are vital to the spirit of clinical supervision—autonomy, 
evidence and continuity,” or Cogan’s (1973, p. 50) view that “the clinical supervisor 
needs to exhibit both person-oriented and task-oriented behaviour in an integrated 
fashion.” Student teacher preferences for particular supervisory styles have been in- 
vestigated by Copeland and Atkinson (1978), Copeland (1980, 1982), and Russell 
(1979), through assessing student teacher subjects’ evaluations of taped conferences 
between supervisors and supervisees. Both elementary and secondary student 
teachers were found to prefer direct as opposed to non-direct supervision in the two 
earlier Copeland studies. Copeland’s suspicion, that a developmental factor might 
be operative, was confirmed in the last study in which he found that, toward the 
end of their field experiences, students came to prefer a non-directive supervisory 
style as documented by Blumberg (1977) with respect to inservice teachers. 
Russell’s secondary students commended both direct and indirect supervisor behav- 
iors. However, as Copeland (1982, p. 36) observes, “supervisees’ preferences for 
supervisory approaches are only one factor in the broader issue of an approach’s ap- 
propriateness.” Surely, equally important, though not necessarily distinct from the 


issue of preference, is that of effect. 
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Given the diversity of models of student teaching supervision, one must raise 
questions as to what supervisors of student teachers actually do—which of their 
actions or behaviors do they perceive, and do the student teachers themselves per- 
ceive, as significantly affecting the student teachers’ teaching performances either 
positively or negatively? The analysis of critical incidents in the task of supervising 
student teaching may enable one to begin to formulate the critical requirements or 
elements of the supervision of student teachers. The critical incidents technique, 
described by Flanagan (1949, 1955) consists of collecting and categorizing a compre- 
hensive set of incidents which make a significant contribution, either positively or 
negatively to the aim of the activity, in this case, student teaching performance. 
Incidents are to be collected from the individuals who are most competent and in 
the best positions to make judgments about their significance. Student teachers and 
supervisors are in the best position to make such judgments in this study. 


A search of the literature reveals only one study of student teaching supervision 
using critical incidents methodology. Dirks (1967), in an investigation of the con- 
tributions made by college home economics supervisors, found them to make 
unique, generally positive contributions to student teachers, primarily through giv- 
ing information and judgment and stimulating growth. Another somewhat related 
investigation (Drachelet, 1981) applies this methodology to the study of the clinical 
practicum setting in nursing education. 


The present study is directed toward investigating supervisory behavior by 
means of the critical incidents technique in order to find the types of incidents per- 
ceived by either student teachers or their supervisors as affecting student teaching 
performance positively or negatively and to systematically categorize these 
incidents. 


Methodology 
Sample 


The sample consisted of 67 subjects, 44 student teachers, 18 sponsor teachers 
and 5 faculty advisors. The student teachers included in this sample were drawn 
from the regular undergraduate teacher education programs and the one-year post- 
baccalaureate transfer program for graduates of other faculties, all in the Faculty of 
Education at the University of British Columbia. The sponsor teachers, from 
Vancouver and five surrounding municipalities, Burnaby, Delta, Richmond, Surrey, 
and West Vancouver, were engaged in supervising the previously mentioned stu- 
dents, all of whom completed a four-week field experience which was preceded by 
at least a three-week practicum some four months earlier. The sponsor teachers 
varied in the length of their experience in working with student teachers, from as 
little as a single four-week practicum to more than five years. Some of the faculty 
advisors supervised student teachers in the sample while others did not, and they 
too had varying amounts of supervision experience. 

The sample draws on a large range of teaching situations in both elementary 
and secondary classes, in which critical incidents in the supervision of student 
teachers could arise. The critical incidents, therefore, ought to be a reasonably com- 
prehensive set from individuals who are competent and in a good position to iden- 
tify such incidents in student teaching supervision. 


Data Collection 


A respondent’s booklet? containing the objective of the study, a description of 
the term “critical incidents,” an illustration of a critical incident in the supervision 
of a student teacher and response sheets for subjects, was prepared. 
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The booklet was distributed by the researchers to groups of student teachers 
and individually to faculty advisors immediately following the four week February 
practicum. 


Specially trained graduate students, who were themselves supervising student 
teachers, distributed the booklets to individual sponsor teachers during the latter 
weeks of the same practicum. They provided directions and answered questions. 
Most subjects required about 40 minutes to record, on the average, two incidents. 


Editing 

The critical incidents collected were independently and carefully read by three 
judges, summarized, and recorded. Care was taken to remove responses which did 
not qualify as critical incidents. The objective was to summarize and describe the 
incidents concisely and precisely without sacrificing their validity. A random sam- 
ple of five percent of the incidents was set aside for a subsequent check on the com- 
prehensiveness of the categories. 


Categorization 

The three judges independently examined the edited responses for similarities 
or common elements, keeping in mind the purpose of the research. Major classes 
which appeared to subsume the incidents were identified and subsequently modi- 
fied until all incidents could be classified in a reliable way. Following discussions 
among the judges, a set of major categories and sub-categories, proposed by Broudy 
(1965), was adopted and slightly augmented. Descriptions of the categories were 
then prepared. 


Testing for Comprehensiveness 
To test whether the critical incidents obtained constituted a comprehensive set 

of categories, two procedures were carried out: 

a. Two judges independently read the five percent of the incidents retained for 
this purpose, and a description of the major categories and sub-categories and 
then categorized each incident. 

b. The total number of incidents was divided, randomly, into a number of equal 
subsets. Two independent judges each used the categories provided to classify 
the incidents in each subset. Starting with the first subset, after categorization 
was carried out, the number of categories used was noted. The same procedure 
was followed with each subset, recording the cumulative number of categories 
used. According to the procedures outlined by Andersson and Nilsson (1964), 
after the first few subsets, the number of categories accounted for, if the cate- 
gories are comprehensive, does not change. 


Results 


Nature of the Data 
Two illustrations of critical incidents, one positive and one negative, are given 

below to familiarize the reader with the nature of the data collected and analyzed in 
this study. Each critical incident emerged from a student teacher-supervisor inter- 
action, and has essentially two parts: (1) a referent setting or background of events 
against which the incident took place and, (2) the critical incident itself (the action 
of the supervisor). 

Illustration 1: A Positive Critical Incident. The student-teacher had successfully 

completed three weeks of practice teaching during a practicum. The faculty advisor organ- 

ized a three-way conference in which the student teacher’s efforts were commended. 
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Illustration 2: A Negative Critical Incident. A sponsor teacher delegated to the student 
teacher responsibility for showing a film and discussing it with the pupils. The sponsor 
teacher subsequently questioned both the student teacher and the pupils about the film 
and openly criticized the interpretation of the film advanced by both the student teacher 
and the pupils. 


Data Analysis 


Data analysis involved examining the discrete incidents for similarities or com- 
mon elements in order to combine them in categories which would increase their 
usefulness without sacrificing comprehensiveness, specificity, and validity. 


In accordance with the purpose of this study, namely, to find the types of 
incidents perceived to affect student teaching performance, and ultimately to im- 
prove the supervision of student teaching performance, categories were sought 
which encompassed a comprehensive range of problems of practice in the profes- 
sional preparation of teachers. Broudy (1965) has provided such a set of categories 
for classifying problems of practice distinctive to the teaching profession. These 
were adapted for the analysis of the data anticipating that their use might permit 
one to identify weaknesses and strengths in the supervision of student teaching. 

Six categories of incidents having to do with classroom practice, and one cate- 
gory subsuming incidents involving interpersonal relations in student teaching 
supervision as shown in Table 1 were used for classifying the 125 critical incidents 
collected. The category on interpersonal relations, unlike the other five adapted 
from Broudy, was derived from the data. 


TABLE 1 


CATEGORIZATION OF CRITICAL INCIDENTS 


Category Type of Incident 
Subcategory CD AE EN aN 5 I A Ss) io 
Positive Negative Total 
% ‘8 % it % TF 
I. Aims and Objectives 2.0 2 0.0 0 1.60 2 
Il. Organization-Management 57.4 58 12.5 3 488 61 
III. Curriculum 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 
IV. Teaching-Learning 19.8 20 0.0 0 16.0 20 
V. Professional Content 

1. Repertory Content 1.0 1 0.0 0 0.8 1 
2. Pedagogical Content 2.0 2 0.0 0 £602 
VI. Student-teacher—Supervisor 17.8 18 87.5 21 Sere 


Interpersonal Relationships 


Totaly 1000" "LOL" 9 100.0 24 100.0 125 


Table 1 shows the frequency and percentage distribution of the 101 positive and 
24 negative incidents over the 6 categories. Nearly 50 percent of the incidents were 
in the organization-management category. About 30 percent of the incidents were 
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classified as having to do with interpersonal relationships between student teachers 
and supervisors. Another 16 percent of the incidents were contextually related to 
teaching-learning problems. The remaining four percent of the incidents were clas- 
sified into two categories, aims and objectives and professional content. It is notable 
that none of the reported incidents addressed matters having to do with curricu- 
lum. 


Of the 24 negative incidents reported, 21 were related to interpersonal relation- 
ships in the student teacher-supervisor interaction, and three pointed to problems 
in organization and management. 


Most of the positive incidents, nearly 60 percent, were directed to significant 
improvement in organization and management. An additional almost 20 percent in- 
dicated progress in teaching and learning strategies, with most of the remaining 
positive incidents pointing to improved interpersonal relationships between student 
teachers and supervisors. 


Test for Comprehensiveness 

Five percent (six) of the critical incidents were selected at random and set aside 
before categorizing the remaining 119 incidents. The six incidents were subsequent- 
ly independently categorized by two judges using the list of categories. There was 
100 percent agreement between the judges on the categorization of the incidents. 
This result indicated that the listed categories were reasonably comprehensive and 
precise. 

As a second check on the comprehensiveness of the categories, the 125 incidents 
were divided randomly into 10 subsets of 12 and one subset of five incidents. The 
subsets were numbered from 1 to 11 and two judges independently categorized each 
subset in numerical order finding, as shown in Table 2, that after four subsets, the 
cumulative number of categories accounted for did not change. This suggested that 
probably the categories were comprehensive and that no new ones were required. 


TABLE 2 


CUMULATIVE NUMBER OF CATEGORIES ACCOUNTED FOR 
BY TEN SUBSETS OF INCIDENTS 


Subsets of Incidents Cumulative Number of Categories 
Accounted for by Each Subset 


FoOowOmo@maAaOAhk WN 
ADAADDAona»ef 
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It should be pointed out that the six categories of incidents having to do with 
classroom practice were expected to be reasonably comprehensive on the basis of 
Broudy’s analysis of problems of practice'in the teaching profession. 


Discussion of Results 
Assumptions and Limitations 


It was tacitly assumed that the incidents reported by the subjects contributed to 
the success or failure of student teaching performance. Empirical evidence is need- 
ed to establish usable connections between what are reported to be critical 
incidents in the supervision of student teaching, and pupil learning outcomes. At 
best, the incidents reported in this study are secondary indicators of successful or 
unsuccessful student teaching. A strategy of triangulation (Elliott, 1976, p. 9) might 
address this problem through utilizing not only the reports of student teachers and 
supervisors with respect to the critical nature of incidents but also securing data 
with respect to related gains or losses in pupil learning. 


The retrospective and somewhat subjective nature of critical incidents data is 
also acknowledged as a limitation, as is the fact that this study was done in only 
one faculty of education and therefore has limited generalizability. 


Distribution of Incidents Across Categories 


Careful examination of Table 1 encourages the reader to focus on the uneven 
distribution of the critical incidents across the problems of practice identified by 
Broudy (1965). Fully 96 percent of the critical incidents fall into categories II, IV, 
and VI together, and 49 percent, almost half, of the total number of incidents have 
to do with organization and management. Why, one might ask, are so many 
incidents to be found in the area of organization and management? Clifton (1979, 
p. 63) describes student teaching as a marginal situation, asserting that the student 
teacher, a marginal person, is not integrated into the formal structure of the school. 
Since teachers exert power, based not only on their competence and expertise, but 
also on their “official” positions, in order to maintain control, student teachers, who 
have no official positions, might be expected to experience some control problems. 
Coming into the school, as they generally do, for a brief period which may not cor- 
respond to any meaningful division of the school term, they seldom share in plan- 
ning the year’s work, nor have they the opportunity to see it through to completion; 
consequently, their involvement may be treated as something of a disruptive inter- 
lude. Not only do student teachers lack the official status on which teachers at least 
partially base control, but also they may appear to lack the expertise and compe- 
tence on which teachers depend for control. Pupils are well aware that student 
teachers are subject to the coaching and evaluation of not only the regular teacher, 
but also of visiting supervisors. Can they be viewed as competent, even expert? 
Gaskell’s (1977, p. 14) analysis of the student teaching milieu mentions a number of 
factors which reinforce the status of student teachers as students rather than 
teachers. These range from seemingly inconsequential things like not having a mail- 
box to actually being in some instances presented to the class as a temporary, less 
than competent, person. 


Classroom management and organization is a very visible aspect and a very 
basic component of the teaching-learning situation; indeed, many teachers would 
assert that without classroom control, teaching cannot proceed. They find it diffi- 
cult to alter their own teaching methods for fear of losing control (Ireland & 
Russell, 1978). One might expect that if teachers sense that control, which they 
have worked hard to achieve, is at some risk in the practicum situation, they are 
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likely to take action to right the situation. They would, therefore, generate 
incidents in the area of management and organization, which also include a variety 
of other basic matters such as preparing lessons, giving directions, arranging learn- 
ing groups and securing and using materials and equipment. 

As one might expect, a fairly substantial number of critical incidents, 16 per- 
cent, focus on teaching and learning and fall, therefore, into Category IV. When 
management, and organizational matters do not demand attention, priority often 
shifts in this direction and supervisors interact with student teachers in an effort to 
clarify issues having to do with the implementation and evaluation of teaching- 
learning strategies. 


The second largest category into which critical incidents fall, however, is num- 
ber VI; 39 percent of the incidents focus on student teachers’ interpersonal relation- 
ships with supervisors. Zeichner (1980, p. 46) notes that there is a dearth of re- 
search on the interaction between student teachers and supervisors. Although a 
number of studies focus on both the negative and positive outcomes of field experi- 
ences, particularly with respect to changes in the self-concept and other attitudes, 
few really probe to discover what actually transpires during supervisory interaction. 
The fact that two of five critical incidents in this study relate to the relationship 
between student teachers and supervisors highlights the importance of the category. 
The student teacher, as previously explained, lacks elements of the power base re- 
lied upon for effectively controlling pupil behavior. As suggested by Sorenson and 
Halpert (1968) and Fuller and Brown (1975), the student teacher may be enmeshed 
in a complex and stressful relationship with his or her supervisors who control the 
prospects of certification and subsequent employment. Constrained by the desire to 
please both sponsor teacher and faculty advisor, as well as by the nature of the ran- 
domly assigned school and class, the student teacher may find it difficult to do his 
or her best teaching and frustrating to have so little time in which to demonstrate a 
high degree of competence. 

The fact that a critical incident in Category VI in this study is just as likely to 
have had a negative as a positive effect on the student teacher’s teaching perform- 
ance is evidence of interpersonal relationship problems, for the outcomes of 
incidents in the other categories are largely positive. Many conflicts, varying inter- 
pretations, communication difficulties and misunderstandings are reported. It ap- 
pears that some sponsor teachers and faculty advisors have problems understanding 
and playing their respective roles, and they may fail to communicate with each 
other. Evaluation, an important component of the student teacher’s relationships 
with both the sponsor teacher and the faculty advisor may itself seem threatening 
and therefore “cloud” the relationships. Blumberg (1977, pp. 9-12) notes that the 
outsider (supervisor) is a threat when there is ego investment in a lesson and that 
the freedom of which supervisors speak may be freedom to “do it my way.” 

Finally, one is struck by the fact that only two incidents fall into Category I, 
Aims and Objectives, three into Category V, Professional Content, and none into 
Category III, Curriculum. What stands out most vividly in the results, from 
Broudy’s perspective of teaching as a profession, that is, a craft based on knowledge 
from the disciplines, is that nearly all of the incidents reported in Categories II and 
IV, deal with a very restricted range of problems related to the “craft aspects” of 
the profession. The reader is asked to reflect on problems of practice, both theoreti- 
cal and practical, in the formulation and justification of aims and objectives of in- 
struction, in the design, justification, implementation and evaluation of curricula 
and teaching-learning strategies, as well as in organizational and management 
schemes for instruction, in order to realize how much is apparently missing (or at 
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least not important enough to note) in the student teacher-supervisor interactions 
reported in this study. A number of reasons for the lack of critical incidents in 
these categories might be advanced. For example, student teachers are generally 
assigned tasks by their sponsors and seldom expected to question the suitability of 
the recommended materials or the appropriateness of aims and objectives. What is 
more, they may have problems assessing the needs of pupils they scarcely know, in 
order to make curricular choices. One also suspects that the temporary involvement 
of student teachers in schools and their limited knowledge of the provincial curricu- 
lum may make it difficult for them to conceive of a year’s course of study and its 
various components and emphases. The fact that Categories I, III and V include 
incidents one would envision outside the realm of the “survival skills” to which stu- 
dents are known to attach first priority (Gibson, 1976; Dojack, 1982), is further rea- 
son for their scarcity in this study. Still, that “craft rules” for organizing and man- 
aging instruction and problems of interpersonal relations between student teachers 
and supervisors should dominate the concerns of both student teachers and 
supervisors as professionals to such an extent is remarkable indeed. That a field 
should attract so steadily the attention of some of the best minds in the history of 
mankind and yet seem to be no more than a “craft” to be learned by apprenticeship 
(student teaching), is odd to say the least. The question that the results of this 
study raise is, can we get these student teachers to become genuine professionals? 
Is there a field of study, in addition to the “craft,” worthy of their abilities and their 
time? That solving the problems of a society approaching crisis in the areas of mo- 
rality, economics and politics, to name a few, will require less than a generation of 
professional educators, is difficult to believe. Reflecting again on Cogan’s (1973, 
p. 4) statement that a teacher requires a “sustained, expert program” of supervision 
in order to relinquish certain classroom behaviors in favor of others, one concludes 
that student teachers, functioning as they may under considerable pressure, may 
have even greater needs for quality supervision. Sponsor teachers, faculty advisors 
and student teachers therefore all stand to benefit from programs designed to im- 
prove communication and provide greater understanding of the supervisory process. 


Notes 
ale An earlier version of this paper was presented in Vancouver at aJune 1983 conference jointly sponsored by the Canadian 
Association of Teacher Education and the UBC Centre for the Study of Teacher Education. 
ya. Copies of the respondent’s booklet and definitions and examples of the categories used in this study may be obtained from 


either author, c/o Faculty of Education, 2125 Main Mall, Vancouver, B.C., V6T 1Z5. 
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The Cultural Significance of (Male) 
Children’s Playground Activities 


Examination of informal playground activities within a single elementary school in 
Ontario suggests that such activities have a distinctly programmatic element that is 
directed by the school’s staff and constitutes an important part of the culture of the 
school. In a school where the student population is drawn from a variety of ethnic 
backgrounds the level of skill and interest that different children display towards 
these activities is likely to be, in part, culturally located. For the teacher and adminis- 
trator working in such settings this raises important questions as to which activities, 
between which groups of students, to attempt to promote and legitimate. 


While the education literature in Canada bears witness to a continued interest 
in questions of “multi-ethnic” and “multi-cultural” education, research that is 
grounded in actual practice and which endeavors to understand the origins and 
consequences of specific curriculum processes in ethnically and culturally plural 
settings remains underdeveloped. This article examines one area of life in schools— 
namely, children’s playground activities—and using data from a single elementary 
school describes the ways in which certain activities came to be constituted among 
a particular group of (predominantly male) students.’ The intent is not to provide a 
systematic survey of playground activities at the school, but rather, based upon the 
description and analysis of specific events, to raise some issues regarding the cul- 
tural significance of such activities. 

The importance that athletics holds for status allocation within schools has been 
documented (Coleman, 1961; Sage, 1980). However, in a school with an ethnically 
diverse student population such activities will not only hold different meanings for 
different students (Tindall, 1975), but will also call for the public display of skills 
that are in part culturally located and therefore not equally available to all groups 
of children (Polgar, 1978). These considerations relate directly to a school’s 
Physical Education program as well as a variety of inter- and intra-school competi- 
tions, and, it is argued here, are also reflected in the daily routines of children’s 


playground activities. 


Dr. Young is a freelance educational consultant specializing in the area of race and education. 
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As children drift onto school property each morning, collecting in groups in dif- 
ferent areas of the playground, or dash out of their classrooms at recess to stake 
claim to a baseball diamond or part of a soccer pitch, one is given the impression 
that the playground is very much the domain of the student, and that their activ- 
ities are strictly student-directed. However, the closer one looks at what goes on at 
these times, the clearer it becomes that this apparent autonomy is mediated by the 
influence—both direct and indirect—of the school’s staff. The scheduling of 
recesses, the establishment of school rules, the practice of supervision, equipment 
provided by the school, the structure of the Physical Education program, and 
House Competitions organized by the teachers, serve to promote certain activities 
among particular groups of students, and, as an important corollary, do so at the 
expense of other possible activities and student groupings. 

Thus, the playground becomes an arena for cultural contestation within the 
school, and for teachers and administrators working in such situations important 
questions are raised, both with regard to which activities to promote, and, the ex- 
tent to which it is necessary—and possible—to teach in school the skills required 
for successful participation in these activities. 


The Hidden Curriculum, Ideology and Cultural Capital 


In understanding the ways in which particular aspects of school life are consti- 
tuted and the meanings that these experiences hold for the students involved, 
Giroux (198la) suggests that it is necessary to recognize the existence within 
schools of a dual curriculum—one formal and overt, the other hidden and informal. 
Defining the hidden curriculum as “those unstated norms, values and beliefs, that 
are embedded in and transmitted to students through the underlying rules that 
structure the routines and social relationships that make up school and classroom 
life” (Giroux, 1981la, p. 5), he argues that it is a concept that becomes interesting 
only when attention is directed beyond description to an analysis of the mecha- 
nisms and consequences that underlie the hidden curriculum. Such an approach, he 
suggests, calls for a critical examinaton of the dominant culture of the school in 
order to appreciate “where such a culture comes from, whose culture it is that is 
being implemented, whose interests it serves, and how it comes to be inscribed and 
sustained in school discourse and practice” (p. 18). 


In attempting such an examination, the concept of “ideology” provides a useful 
starting point for raising questions about the cultural and political interests that 
underlie many of the educational assumptions that are taken for granted in every- 
day school life. The concept of ideology, as used here, refers to a set of beliefs, val- 
ues and assumptions about how the world works, that provide a certain rationality 
that is tied to a person’s position in the social order—a framework of thought that 
says, “this is acceptable, logical, the best thing to do.” As such it offers a way of un- 
derstanding a relationship between existing social structures and the sorts of 
thought practices that people engage in who are located within certain positions in 
the social structure. Viewed in this way, the analysis of the significance of play- 
ground activities within a multicultural setting requires an appreciation of the 
ideological roots that support a hidden curriculum of the playground, and their im- 
plications for the lives of children involved in these activities. 


The term “cultural capital” (Bourdieu, 1977) has been used to explain the way 
in which schools come to provide different forms of schooling to different socio-eco- 
nomic classes of students (Bourdieu, 1977; Giroux, 1981b). However, in this article 
the concept is applied to the forms of schooling provided to children with different 
ethnic backgrounds. Central to this concept is the recognition that a child inherits 
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from his or her family a particular set of meanings, qualities of style, modes of 
thinking and types of dispositions, and that these characteristics are accorded a cer- 
tain value as the result of what the dominant group labels as the most valued cul- 
tural capital. Using this concept to explain the role of schools in reproducing class 
inequalities, Giroux (1981b) argues that schools 
embody class interests and ideologies that capitalize upon a kind of familiarity and set of 
skills that only specific children have received by means of their family backgrounds and 


class relations. . . . Those students whose families have a tenuous connection to forms of 
cultural capital that are highly valued by the dominant society are at a decided disadvan- 
tage. (p. 11) 


Similarly, Bourdieu (1977) draws attention to the inherent inequalities that exist 

within an educational system that 
offers information and training that can be received and acquired only by subjects en- 
dowed with the system of dispositions that is the condition for success of the transmission 
and of the inculcation of the culture. By doing away with giving explicitly to everyone 
what it implicitly demands of everyone, the educational system demands of everyone alike 
that they have what they do not give. This consists mainly of linguistic and cultural com- 
petence and that relationship of familiarity with culture which can only be produced by 
family upbringing when it transmits the dominant culture. (p. 494) 


When a school promotes particular activities among specific groups of students, 
whether it is done directly through the formal curriculum of the Physical Education 
program or indirectly through the provision of resources, decisions are made that 
define what constitutes valued cultural capital within the culture of the school. It is 
these decisions that help to establish a framework for the allocation of status that 
may be based, in part at least, on skills developed outside of the school and 
differentially available to students from various ethnic backgrounds. 


Methodology 


The purpose of any ethnographic account is to provide a description and analy- 
sis of human social behavior. Such a concern carries with it no standard 
methodological package.’ Nevertheless its subjective and contextual focus, in re- 
quiring that the researcher develop a description of the context in which any given 
piece of observed behavior occurs and attempt to see it from the position of the 
originator before claiming to know very much about the meaning of that behavior, 
does serve to emphasize the importance of research strategies using participant-ob- 
servation as well as a variety of interviewing techniques. 

In describing a range of activities and events that took place on the Fernwood 
playground, observation provided an ever-present dimension of the research meth- 
odology, and over the 18-month duration of the study, took on a variety of forms 
from “just being there” (Willis, 1978) to careful attempts to write detailed accounts 
of ongoing playground activities among members of the three grade six classes that 
were the main focus of the study. However, since the primary concern was with un- 
derstanding the meanings attached to actions rather than the actions themselves, 
participation provided an essential complement to the observation process and 
called for the use of a variety of different interview techniques. (In the context of a 
participant-observation study, however, it should be noted that the concept of an 
interview need not be that of a single, structured, one-on-one interaction. Rather, it 
is often more useful to see an interview as an extended conversation—an ongoing 
process with a variety of strategies, environments, and structures.) 

In conducting the research at Fernwood, structured interviews were conducted 
with the Physical Education (P.E.) teacher and members of staff responsible for co- 
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ordinating House Competitions at the school, as well as with a group of students 
who formed the nucleus of one of the soccer games played regularly on the field. 
Less structured conversations with students and teachers formed an essential part 
of the data collection process, and the P.K. teacher acted as a “key informant” 
reacting to various ideas contained in this article, as did, in a less formal fashion, 
the group of soccer players mentioned earlier. 

The end-product of this research is neither a systematic nor an objective survey 
of playground activities at Fernwood. The events that provide the basis for this 
article represent only a fraction of the myriad activities that took place over the 
course of the study and the perceptual and conceptual selectivity of the researcher 
is readily apparent in, for example, the emphasis given to the senior grades in the 
school, to structured games, and to predominantly male activities. As a qualitative 
researcher viewing the world as both socially constructed and infinitely complex, 
some form of subjective bias is accepted as inevitable. Defending the legitimacy of 
such studies, Schatzman and Strauss (1973) argue 

that another observer—with or without the same general framework or perspective— 
might develop a very different analytical scheme, conceptual model, or metaphor is to be 
expected. Perceptual and conceptual selectivity must be taken for granted. Some identical 
and some different events would become data for other field observers; therefore, all inde- 
pendently developed data and analyses would necessarily be different. One or another an- 
alysis may be conceptually superior, but if it fails to contradict the original research, it 
must be regarded as supplementary or complementary. (p. 134) 


In what follows, playground activities that took place within a particular ele- 
mentary school setting are described in some detail, along with an examination of 
the ways in which these activities came to be constituted. This account then pro- 
vides the basis for a discussion of the significance that some forms of play may hold 
for a child’s sense of self in relation to physical performance within a multicultural 
school context. 


Playground Activities at Fernwood 


Fernwood School is a public elementary school located close to the city of 
Toronto. It had, at the time of the study, a student population of just under 550 
drawn from a variety of ethnic backgrounds (see Table 1). The school was fortu- 
nate, compared with some of its neighbors, in having a large playing area, located to 
the south of the school buildings. Surrounding the school to the south and east was 
a paved playground area some 25 feet wide, and beyond this lay the school’s playing 
field. In the two far corners, baseball diamonds were marked out with backstops, a 
dirt infield, and team benches. Across the middle of the field was a soccer pitch 
with metal goalposts positioned at each end. In addition, dotted around the perim- 
eter of the field were several sandpits—intended for athletics, but in practice used 
primarily as play areas for the younger grade one and two students. 


During the course of the school year a variety of student activities and student 
groupings emerged and developed on the Fernwood playground. Inspired by such 
influences as the weather, the seasons in professional sport, House Competitions, 
and the school’s Physical Education (P.E.) program, these activities exhibited 
varying levels of popularity and stability. Soccer, a game played mainly by boys at 
the school, survived all year round with games being played in the winter on snow- 
covered pitches. As the snow disappeared from the playing field and the profession- 
al baseball season got underway, baseball came into its own, competing with soccer 
in its level of popularity. Later, when the local Toronto Argonauts went into 
summer training, a couple of boys brought a football to school and threw it to each 
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TABLE 1 


FERNWOOD STUDENT ENROLMENTS: ETHNIC GROUPINGS BY GRADE? 


Total Non Anglo-Canadian Ethnic Groups Anglo- 
Grade Enrolment Canadian 
South West South East Portuguese/ Others Total 
Asian Indian Asian Italian 
K 90 15(17)* 12(13) 5(6) 5(6) 5(6) 42(47) 48(53) 
i! 81 9(11) 7(9) 4(5) 4(5) 11(14) 35(43) 46(57) 
2 84 16(19) 2(2) 4(5) 2(2) 10(12) 34(40) 50(60) 
a 76 8(11) 7(9) 4(5) 6(8) 11(14) 36(47) 40(53) 
4 72 10(14) 6(8) 1(1) 2(3) 12(17) 31(438) 41(57) 
5 59 4(7) 5(8) 1(2) 5(8) 8(14) 23(39) 36(61) 
6 66 7(8) 5(8) 3(5) 8(12) 7(11) 30(45) 36(55) 
Total 528 69(13) 44(8) 22(4) 32(6) 64(13) 231(44) 297(56) 


* Figures in brackets indicate percentages of the total grade level enrolment. 


other across the center of the field. However, excluded from the P.E. program and 
from House Competition, football never became a popular activity with the stu- 
dents. When the P.E. teacher, Mike Marshall, started a fitness program in his 
classes, several students started to train at recess and lunchtime, jogging around the 
field, sprinting between the goalposts, and doing sit-ups on the grass. Other games, 
including “hand-tennis” and badminton, attracted passing attention from a small 
number of students, but of all the games that took place during the year, soccer and 
baseball stood out as the most popular and enduring. 


Soccer 

Among the male students at Fernwood, soccer maintained a high level of popu- 
larity throughout the year. While the full-sized soccer pitch attracted little student 
interest—being too large for their more limited games—each lunch-time and recess 
several smaller pitches were marked out on various parts of the field with coats and 
jackets. On one of these pitches during each recess and lunch-time, took place one 
of the most stable and structured playground games, a soccer match played among 
a nucleus of students from Mike Marshall’s split grade five/six class. This core of 
students, six boys and one girl, of whom only one came from what might be labeled 
an Anglo-Canadian background, consisted of the most skillful and enthusiastic 
players, with most of them playing for local teams outside of school.* Games were 
played in a formal fashion with close attention given to the rules, and teams—se- 
lected afresh for each game—carefully balanced to ensure a closely contested result. 
In addition to the core of “regulars,” teams were often enlarged by other (male) 
members of Mike’s class, all of whom joined in at one time or another, and occa- 
sionally by students from another class. 

Elsewhere, there were usually several other soccer games going on, but none 
were played with the same level of skill, or exhibited the same degree of structure 
or stability. In comparison, students from one of the other grade six classes, con- 
taining a higher proportion of Anglo-Canadian students, appeared less enthusiastic 
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towards soccer and their games less stable in terms of how often they occurred, 
where they were played, and who participated in them. The players were, in gen- 
eral, less skillful and the games less structured. Players joined and left these games 
regularly, less attention was given to the formal rules of the game, and from time to 
time the games would completely disintegrate or convert into “tackle football.” Also, 
in contrast to the games played among Mike Marshall’s students, the other grade 
six games were characterized by a higher level of female participation. 


Baseball 


While soccer retained its popularity throughout the year, the arrival of spring 
saw baseball achieve a comparable level of interest among students. The school had 
two baseball diamonds marked out in separate corners of the field, and whenever 
they were not being used for House matches, several different groups of students 
would compete for them. Possession was usually contested on the basis of whoever 
could get out to the diamond first—with the group whose member arrived first 
holding the right to decide who could join in the game. In contrast to soccer, 
outside of the established diamonds there was little other baseball activity. Occa- 
sionally a few boys would throw a ball to one another and practice with their gloves, 
but games were confined to those going on in the diamonds. (School rules banned 
students from bringing their own bats to school on safety grounds.) 


Within the baseball diamonds, games took on a variety of forms, usually 
mirroring the pattern of lead-up games taught in the school’s P.E. program and or- 
ganized into House Competitions. In House Competition, lead-up games consisted 
of “Kick-Ball” in the lower grades—a mixture of soccer and baseball in which the 
“pitcher” rolls a soccer ball to the “batter” who kicks it and then has to run the 
bases as in baseball. In grades three and four this was replaced by T-Ball—where 
there is no pitcher but instead a plastic ball is placed on a waist high stand at home 
plate and the “batter” allowed three swings at it. In the senior grades softball was 
played, sometimes with the modification that pitchers would pitch to their own 
team. In P.E. classes, games were usually played by the class as a whole, while 
House Competitions were divided into boys’ and girls’ leagues. However, at lunch- 
time and at recess, baseball diamonds tended to be the almost exclusive domain of 
the boys. 


School-Based Determinants of Playground Practice 


In order to suggest that playground activities constitute a dimension of school 
life that contains distinctly programmatic elements, and to examine the origins of 
these activities, it is necessary to appreciate some of the ways in which they are in- 
fluenced and controlled by actions and decisions that originate with members of the 
school staff. In the succeeding pages that deal with organizational determinants of 
children’s play, it is not argued that these factors alone determine particular activ- 
ities and friendship groups. (The lack of attention generally paid to the school’s 
full-sized soccer pitch would clearly caution against such definitive statements.) 
However, as Lacey (1970) succinctly describes the situation, “friends are . . . chosen 
from the population that the organization makes available” (p. 82). He qualifies this 
observation with the statement that 

the suggestion here is not that the organization determines specific friends, but that it 
limits the group from which friends will be chosen and that it will increase the solidarity 
of a particular category of pupils if special organizational arrangements bring them 
together. (p. 79) 
This raises the question of the extent to which particular structural arrangements 
act to promote or to suppress cultural diversity and to encourage playground activ- 
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ities and groupings that are culturally inclusive or exclusive. For minority students, 
an important issue becomes the extent to which these organizational structures al- 
low for the participation in activities that are culturally meaningful (probably with 
other students for whom the activity has a similar importance), while at the same 
time maintaining access to a full participation in the rest of the social life of the 
school and its status allocating activities. 


The Classroom Unit 


In the formal organization of Fernwood School, it was the homeroom class that 
represented the basic unit of operation. School started each morning with Opening 
Ceremonies conducted as a class activity, and with only a few exceptions such as 
withdrawal classes and split grade classes, students spent all of their lesson time 
together as a class, even though they would often be divided into different groups 
within the class for different activities. 

A similar pattern was reflected in the students’ playground activities and rein- 
forced by the allocation of resources by the school staff. On the school field the 
classroom unit remained relatively unaltered, unless it was replaced by structured 
and teacher-directed House Competition. Although everyone did not play in the 
same class games—in the formal classroom setting there were often several distinct 
activities going on at the same time—it was very rare for class groupings to break 
down entirely on the playground. More often classes remained self-contained with 
their own members, activities, and territory. 

One of the clearest illustrations of this was provided by a soccer game played 
regularly among a group of children from Mike Marshall’s class. The comments of 
three of its participants reflect this class solidarity, as well as the degree of teacher 
control that stemmed from ownership of the class soccer ball. 

J.Y.: “Tell me, these soccer games I’ve seen you playing most days... Are kids from 
other classes allowed to play?” 

Jacinto: “Some kids from other classes do. .. sometimes.” 

Mickey: “In the afternoons (lunchtimes), but in the mornings we keep it to our fives and 


sixes.” 
J.Y.: “Tell me then, who are ‘the regulars?’ Who plays nearly all the time?” 
Mike: “Peter Bernardo... most of the grade six boys [in our class] .... Only one girl in 


the whole class, that’s Terri. She’s the only one that comes out. 

J.Y.: “If the others came out would you let them play?” 

Mike: “We’d have to, or they’d go argue with Mr. Marshall.” 

J.Y.: “Is it his ball? Can he make you let them play?” 

Jacinto:“Yeah ... Like... if we keep arguing he just takes the ball away.” 

J.Y.: “So it’s a school ball, not yours or Mickey’s or .. .” 

Mickey:“... No...” 

J.Y.: | “And each class has its own ball?” 

Jacinto: “Yes.” 

Mickey:“Some of them. ... Because they lose theirs and then they can’t have another.” 

The class soccer ball in this context took on an important regulatory function, 

not only because it influenced which activity would take place, but also who would 
be allowed to take part in that activity. Children from other classes were not pre- 
vented from trying to join the game, but acceptance lay in the hands of other stu- 
dents and rejection was not uncommon. However, exclusion within the class group 
was not permitted by the staff, and as was noted above, would be expected to pro- 
voke sanctions from the classroom teacher. 
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The House System 


House Leagues and House Competitions at Fernwood, closely tied to the 
school’s Physical Education program, constituted one of the more direct ways in 
which teachers structured students’ extra-curricular activities. Distinct from the 
age-specific relationships reinforced by the homeroom, House systems provide a 
framework for establishing vertical (non age-specific) sets of student groupings. 
However, within the school such friendships were, in general, tenuous and tied to 
the purposes of the House Competition (Polgar, 1978). 


Explaining the purpose of the House system at Fernwood, the coordinator of 
House Competitions in the senior part of the school stressed their role in increasing 
student involvement in extra-curricular activities, while at the same time acknowl- 
edging that an emphasis on participation put pressure on those students who were 
not interested or skillful in particular activities. He commented: 

“Before [the introduction of the House system] we used to have the kids come and sign up 
if they wanted to play. The kids would come and sign up, and you’d arrange your own 
teams from who wanted to play. And that was nice because you knew when you called a 
game that kids would be willing to come out. 
I think one of the ideas with House Leagues was that some of the kids were afraid to come 
out... or just the fact that they had to sign up, a lot of kids wouldn’t do it. [With the 
House system] they’d be on a team and they could just show up... at least just to watch 
... and get involved and get a House point. It gives them a chance to play the game per- 
haps when they wouldn’t have signed up. But then it’s got its problems, because you have 
kids on Houses who probably don’t even want to play the sport, but they’re on the list. 
But it gives every kid, I think, a chance if they want to get out and try it.” 
House Competitions provided a major link between the formal curriculum repre- 
sented by the school’s P.K. program and the informal activities of the playground. 
While the focus of the P.E. program at the school was on skill development in a 
variety of different activities, often in the form of lead-up games, House Competi- 
tions were used as an opportunity to apply those skills in a competitive situation. 
Describing something of the relationship between P.E. classes and House competi- 
tion, Mike Marshall explained: 
“T really try to get a good range of different games [in the P.E. program], but just ‘lead-up’ 
games, not the full-scale games with all the rules. But there’s just not time to expand it all 
into House Leagues. If you decide to do a sport [in House Competitions] it’s going to take 
at least four to six weeks, and I never spend that amount of time on one sport [in P.E.].” 


Two games that did not figure significantly in school activities—either as part of 
the P.E. program, in House Competition, or as a part of the students’ playground 
activities were hockey and football, even though as spectator sports they were 
closely followed by many of the students. As far as Mike Marshall was concerned, 
football was not an appropriate school sport because it was expensive, had a high 
injury rate, and little appeal for female students. He argued: 

“There’s really no ‘lead-up’ to football at all... . And I don’t know if I really should, be- 
cause ... there’s not too many football leagues around for girls, really, are there? And it’s 
a really expensive sport. I think you’re going to see it less and less in high schools. .. . If 
there’s a chance of injury then you’re less likely to see it.” 
Hockey, as a participation sport, did not approach soccer or baseball in its popular- 
ity at Fernwood. Hockey sticks were not allowed at school, (a rule justified on the 
grounds of student safety), and while floor hockey was played in the school’s P.E. 
program, skating was not promoted. This was justified by the P.E. teacher both in 
terms of access to nearby facilities, and the observation that many of the students 
did not own their own skates, making the provision of any sort of program too ex- 
pensive. The teacher observed: 
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“Normally we don’t go to an arena with them. ... The only arena [nearby] is Fernhill Park 
... that’s the nearest one. We’ve been there skating. And it’s interesting because you'll 
find that four or five kids don’t have skates. And that’s another problem in itself. There 
are a lot of ethnic backgrounds [among the students at the school] and I bet if you asked 
them most of them don’t have skates. ... Take Terri for example... they’re too expen- 
sive. You can give a kid a soccer ball and they can play all year. Maybe the school should 
be providing more, but it’s the money.” 
At Fernwood, the House system provided both a source of legitimation for certain 
activities and a framework for resource allocation. The foregoing comments, while 
pointing to the importance of financial considerations in the selection of appropri- 
ate activities for a school to promote, also touches on issues of both ethnicity and 
social class as they relate to the students’ orientations towards particular activities 
(Elias & Dunning, 1972). 


Only those games that were promoted by the school staff, either through the 
P.E. program or through House Competition, gained widespread popularity as play- 
ground activities. However, this does not mean that such teacher-centered decisions 
were not influenced by a perception of student interest, or that students played no 
part in determining their own choice of playground activity. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to give some attention to student-centered determinants of playground prac- 
tices before looking at the significance that various activities may hold for educa- 
tion in a multi-cultural context. 


Student-Centered Determinants of Playground Practice 


While the sorts of organizational factors discussed above inevitably exerted an 
important influence on what took place on the Fernwood playground, they inade- 
quately explained actual practice, for “children structure and modify their environ- 
ment just as they are structured and modified by it” (Mehan, 1980, p. 148). 


While the school’s staff fostered certain playground activities, the students in 
responding to these pressures were far from passive actors. Students could, and did, 
choose to ignore the goalposts provided for them across the center of the playing 
field; could, and did, bring their own equipment to school, organize their own 
games, and make their own rules as to who could participate in them. Likewise, 
particular student groups were promoted through classroom placements and 
through the House system, but these provided only the broad, and sometimes 
ephemeral, determinants of student interactions. In looking beyond organizational 
determinants of playground practice, one student-centered determinant that ap- 
pears particularly important and interesting in deciding what activities will take 
place, and among which students, is that of skill. 


Skill 

In discussing the purposes of the House system at Fernwood, attention has al- 
ready been drawn to the tension that exists between the desire for participation and 
the requirements of competition—a tension that revolves around the issue of skill, 
or “form” (Waller, 1932). The relationship between the P.E. program and the House 
Competitions provided the opportunity for the skills required for a particular activ- 
ity to be introduced in the school curriculum. However, children do not arrive at 
school equally knowledgeable and skillful in different physical activities. Rather, it 
is argued here, the level of skill that they demonstrate in school is likely to be as 
much a part of the cultural capital that they bring to the school as it is the product 
of their school experiences. The significance of out of school experiences is reflected 
in the comments of a grade five student who had been at the school, and in Canada, 


for only one year: 
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‘I was on Green House last year, but I didn’t come out for any games. I didn’t know the 
rules. ... And there was the language. But over the summer I learned to play over at the 
apartments.’ 

Discussing the cultural significance of games, Waller (1932) describes them as 
“the most interesting phase of competitive athletics—complex and elaborate cul- 
tural patterns” (p. 113), and argues that such skills are usually passed on through a 
process of “cultural diffusion.” The following comparison of two soccer games 
among different grade six classes illustrates the ways in which cultural background 
may influence individual skill levels, and how the level at which the game is played 
may come to influence who will participate in them. 


Mike Marshall’s Class Soccer Game 


At 12:30 Jacinto and Terri come onto the school field kicking a soccer ball between 
themselves. They are both in Mike’s split grade five/six class, and are good friends. 
Jacinto is in grade six—having repeated grade three earlier in his school career. He is one 
of the tallest students in grade six, well-built and athletic, and “soccer mad.” His “school 
uniform” for all but the coldest months (when he’d still be kicking a ball around 
somewhere) consists of a soccer shirt, shorts and sneakers, and he plays the game at every 
opportunity—at recess, lunchtime, after school in the local park, and for a local junior 
team. Terri, the only girl in Mike’s class to regularly join in the soccer games, is popular 
with both the boys and the girls in the class. Although she is in grade five she is the 
smallest student in the class and could easily pass for a grade three student. However, 
whatever she lacks in size she more than makes up for with enthusiasm and skill. She has 
played soccer most of her life, in Guyana before coming to Canada, and she plays with in- 
credible energy and enthusiasm. 


As they reach the end of the field Terri drops her McDonald’s backpack to mark one 
goalpost and they use a fencepost to mark the other—this way they can shoot against the 
fence that separates the school field from the adjoining property. (They are the first 
people onto the playing field but choose not to use the goalposts in the center of the field.) 
With just the two of them one goes in goal while the other shoots at goal. Jacinto decides 
that Terri should go in goal first. 


Jacinto: ‘You go in first.’ 


Terri: (Obviously not overjoyed at the prospect—perhaps she isn’t totally fearless!) 
‘Woopy-do... OK, but don’t shoot too hard.’ 


Jacinto: (Teeing the ball up with his left foot.) ‘Can’t kick with my left, so you should be 
able to save this.’ 

Terri: ‘You're joking.’ 

Jacinto has a hard shot in both feet, particularly for Terri who is so much smaller than 


him, but he shoots from a long way out, and only occasionally does Terri decide that “dis- 
cretion is the better part of valor,” and jump out of the way of his shot. 


After a while they change positions and Terri shoots from much closer in. Her first 
shot flies over the fence, and glancing around to see that there is no duty teacher too close 
at hand, she scurries through a nearby hole in the fence to retrieve it. The next time that 
she shoots her shoe comes flying off and rockets into the goal and they both collapse in fits 
of laughter. 


As they continue their game Rob (Reynolds) comes over to join them. He is a “regular” 
and his acceptance unquestioned. Jacinto remains in goal and Rob and Terri play against 
one another, having first established the rules; is it to be “hands” or “no hands?” They 
agree on “no hands”—they can’t use their hands to control the ball—and the game gets 
underway, with Terri showing her inevitable enthusiasm, rushing non-stop after the ball 
and throwing herself fearlessly into tackle after tackle, her shoelaces flailing and her smile 
irrepressible. 


Around one o’clock, Mike (Soo) heads over to the game, calls for a pass from Terri, 
takes it and flicks the ball over to Rob, and the old game comes to an end and is replaced 
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by a two-a-side game. Mike and Jacinto team up together and Rob and Terri head off 
down the field to mark out their goal with a couple of jackets. The new game has hardly 
started when Peter (Bernardo), Leif (Johansen), and Mickey (Ostos) come over and ask to 
join in. They are all in the same class and play regularly together, but they still spend a 
few minutes arguing about the sides and the rules—“no hands” and “no checking”—before 
the game gets started and it is agreed that there will be no more “joiners.” 


Debbie’s Class Soccer Game 


A different definition of performance was illustrated in the games of soccer that 
were played among students from Debbie’s grade six class. 


It is lunchtime and a group of Debbie’s grade six students are kicking a soccer ball 
about in one of the metal goals, but it appears to be a very loosely structured affair. There 
are no teams, but Patrick is in goal while the rest of the group of about eight play “all 
against all,” shooting into the single goal. Patrick spends a fair amount of his time 
swinging on the cross-bar as he waits for shots on goal. After playing for a few minutes, 
Beryl and Sharon break off from the game and do some gymnastics on the cross-bar be- 
fore straddling it to watch the others play. (This doesn’t last for long, however, as they be- 
come the targets for the other players’ shots, and the duty teachers’ disapproving glares.) 
They climb down and rejoin the game. By now the use of hands is widespread and the 
game converts into “tackle football”—someone picks up the ball and runs towards the 
goal, sides develop spontaneously as friends call for a pass while others tackle the ball car- 
rier and try to wrestle the ball away and score by kicking or throwing the ball past Patrick 
in goal. 

Among the players in Mike’s class match, only one player, Rob Reynolds, came 
from an Anglo-Canadian family, while each of the others came to the school from a 
background where soccer was a familiar sporting activity. All of the players played 
soccer outside of school, and most played for local junior teams—in the case of 
Jacinto and Peter, for the local Portuguese community club side. Their games were 
highly structured and skillful, and their decision to limit sides once all of the regu- 
lar members were playing excluded other less skillful players from the game (al- 
though such a decision could not be enforced in the face of a persistent class mem- 
ber). On other occasions, other members of the class did join in the games but a 
high level of skill was expected and mistakes subjected to a mixture of laughter and 
frustration from the regular players. In the selection of teams, it was the skillful 
players who were most sought and fought over, while the less skillful were left to 
last—at which stage teams were as likely to give up a player as to take him, with 
comments such as, “You can have him” or “We don’t want him.” 

Among the students from Debbie’s class, the majority were from Anglo-Cana- 
dian backgrounds, and only one played for a local team outside of the school.* Their 
games lacked the degree of structure found in Mike Marshall’s class game, and the 
selection of teams when it occurred put no great premium on skill, as the outcome 
of the game seemed relatively unimportant. Team membership shifted fluidly as 
new players joined in and others dropped out, and rules likewise altered at the 
whim of the group. Juxtaposed next to each other on the school playing field, the 
two matches provided a striking contrast in the interpretation of the game of soc- 
cer. 


Conclusions: Culture, Self and Physical Performance 


In attempting to examine something of the roots of particular playground prac- 
tices in a single school, it has been suggested that there exists a culture and a social 
structure to the playground where acceptance and status are based, in part, upon 
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the public display of physical performance in specific activities. This culture incor- 
porates aspects of the broader culture of the school, promoted by the school’s staff 
and school board guidelines, and the cultures of the community reflected in the cul- 
tural capital that children bring to the school—both in terms of the importance 
that they attach to different activities and of the skills relevant to these activities 
that they acquire and develop outside of school. 


Viewed from the perspective of multicultural school practices, it is important 
not only to understand how particular practices come to be generated and 
supported within the school curriculum—always in the face of competing demands 
upon limited educational resources—but also to consider the extent to which these 
activities perform culturally defining and culturally legitimating functions within 
the school. Consideration of these issues makes it possible to raise the issue of the 
extent to which, in the area of play, successful participation within the life of the 
school and of the different cultures of the community are mutually compatible. 


Redmond (n.d.) has observed that “despite the mass standardization of interna- 
tional sports today and the shared experiences in common athletic endeavors, a cul- 
ture may still retain some peculiar and unique sporting traditions” (p. 5), and that 
sports may alternately be used as an “agent of ethnic solidarity ... or an agent in 
the assimilation process” (p. 29). At Fernwood, it may be argued that soccer pro- 
vided an important source of status that was culturally inclusive to a number of dif- 
ferent ethnic groups. Conversely, Mike Marshall’s comments about the place of 
hockey within the school curriculum suggests that, both culturally and socially, pro- 
motion of the sport at the school would, for many students, do little to reinforce 
their sense of either ethnic or class identity. 


Recognition of the cultural significance of various playground activities at 
Fernwood also serves to highlight important issues regarding the equality of oppor- 
tunity that exists for students to participate successfully in the status allocating 
activities of the playground. Within the school considerable emphasis was placed by 
the staff on promoting student involvement in extra-curricular activities (albeit 
with a somewhat contradictory attempt to play down the competitive aspects of 
play). Everyone was encouraged to become involved in House Leagues, and stress 
was placed on giving everyone the opportunity to participate in class play activities. 
However, regardless of the extent to which competition was played down by the 
staff—through, for example, the allocation of House Points for taking part in a 
game, or even turning out to watch—successful involvement in most playground 
activities called for not simply participation but rather some public display of skill. 
Participation without the appropriate level of skill was likely to lead to peer criti- 
cism, informal exclusion, and negative status allocation. 


For a school’s staff this situation creates a potential dilemma when their con- 
cern with participation—that all children should share equally in the resources allo- 
cated to play—is confronted with the requirements of ability that have a culturally 
specific dimension. Unless this tension can be resolved, the staff risk promoting, in 
the name of fairness and equality, a system that is culturally discriminatory and 
which forces certain students into activities in which they have only limited oppor- 
tunities for success. Efforts to resolve this dilemma may involve teaching the appro- 
priate skills in the school’s P.E. program, so that schools do not, in the words of 
Bourdieu (1977) quoted earlier, demand “of everyone alike that they have what 
they [schools] do not give” (p. 494). However, since the development of skills usu- 
ally requires a prolonged period of practice and refinement, such a strategy may 
serve as only a partial equalizing strategy. 
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As with other areas of school life, this tension between participation and skill 
level draws attention to two different concepts of equality that are embedded in 
this dilemma. One requires only that all students have the same opportunities to 
take part in different activities—an issue of access—and the other demands that 
achievement within these activities should not be culturally exclusive—an issue of 
success. For the school administrator and the teacher, such issues, manifested on 
the school playground, pose further questions and challenges to the meanings, aims, 
and purposes of schooling in a multicultural context, as well as the extent to which 
practices within one area of school life, such as the playground, can be consistent 
with those in other areas. 


Notes 


ale This paper is taken from a larger ethnographic account of daily life in a multicultural context carried out ina single southern 
Ontario elementary school (referred to here as Fernwood School) over an 18-month period from January, 1978 to June, 1979 
and reported fully in Young (1984). Although the arguments contained in this paper are directed towards playground activ- 
ities (and primarily boys’ activities), it is suggested that they could be equally applied to other areas of aschool’s “extra-cur- 
ricular” programs. 

Ds Wolcott (1976) suggests the following partial inventory of ethnographic techniques: Participant-Observation, Key 
Informant Interviewing, Structured Interviews, Questionnaires, Unobtrusive Measures, Ratings and Rankings, Other Psy- 
chological Research Instruments, Life Histories, The Semantic Differential Technique, and Technical Equipment in 
Fieldwork. Willis (1978) suggests a not dissimilar cluster of methods: Participant-Observation, “Just Being Around,” Group 
Discussion, Informal Interviews, and the use of Existing Surveys. 

Be It is essential to recognize the limitations of any such classification, and the way in which such categories are constructions 

of the researcher. Data for this table came from the students’ Official Record Cards. These cards contained information on 
the students’ names, parents’ names, addresses, age, date of registration at Fernwood, previous school experience, present 
grade, and religion. In addition, a photograph of the student was stapled to each card. For South Asian, West Indian, and 
South East Asian classifications the primary criteria used were racial traits evident in the photographs. For the Italian and 
Portuguese grouping a composite assessment was based on names, religion, and sometimes previous school experience and 
enrolment in English-as-a-Second-Language programs. In the final category, “Other Non Anglo-Canadian Ethnic Groups” 
a variety of indicators were used including noted linguistic differences, previous (non-Canadian) schooling, religion and 
names. 
In ascribing students to the global categories, it must be recognized that such ascription may hold little meaning for particu- 
lar students, and further, that the criteria used offer only a single definition of ethnicity—one that is fraught with concept- 
ual problems. Yet, at the general level, the definitions do provide something of the sense in which the teachers at the school 
came to see and describe the students as being “multicultural.” 

4, This group of players (given fictitious names in this account) consisted of two boys from Portuguese-Canadian back- 
grounds, one from a Korean-Canadian background, and one from an Anglo-Canadian background. In addition, it consisted 
of three students who had come to Canada part way through their school careers, one from Mexico, one from Sweden (via 
Spain), and one from Guyana. 

5. In reporting student and teacher speech in this article a distinction is made between comments that are reported verbatim 
and those which were reconstructed from partial observational notes. The former are indicated by the use of double quota- 
tion marks (”), while the latter are enclosed by single quotation marks (’). 

6. The purpose here is not to argue that soccer is “the ethnic game” (Redmond, n.d.) in Canada, without any significance 
among Anglo-Canadians. However, it is suggested that despite the growing popularity of the sport in North America among 
Anglo-Americans and Anglo-Canadians, it has yet to attain the cultural importance that it holds for many other people. 
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On Becoming a Teacher: 
The Student Teacher’s Perspective 


The process of becoming a teacher is described from the vantage point of student 
teachers. Four student teachers were followed throughout three university semesters 
involving student teaching. Through a combination of data gathering techniques 
(classroom observation, informant interviewing, document analysis, stimulated recall 
interview sessions and video recording), the researcher sought to highlight how 
student teachers defined themselves in the process of becoming a teacher. The study 
was based on the theory of symbolic interaction and a “grounded theory” approach 
was used in the data analysis. 

Two major themes were identified: (1) Feeling like a Teacher and (2) Adopting 
Classroom Teacher Behavior. Although each student teacher experienced the practi- 
cum in a unique way, a set of prevailing perspectives common to all four participants 
emerged in response to the situational pressures of the practicum: Self as Teacher, 
Taking the Class Through the Lesson, Finding a Happy Medium, Taking the Path of 
Least Resistance, Securing Control and Justifying Behavior. Interpretation of these 
themes and of the perspectives toward teaching which evolve in a practicum setting is 
valuable in uncovering knowledge about what is learned in becoming a teacher. 


The interpretation of the process of becoming a teacher through the student 
teaching experience is a relatively new area of study in the field of teacher educa- 
tion. Most studies in teacher education have focused on the processes of occupa- 
tional socialization as they exist in the schools. Very little research has been con- 
ducted on the process of becoming a teacher. Attention has been focused on the 
product and not on the process. In view of the fact that the student teaching expe- 
rience has long been regarded as the sine qua non of preservice teacher education, 
there is a need to know what happens to “teachers in training” as they move 
through the practicum. This article reports selected findings from a study which 
investigates the process of becoming a teacher from the vantage point of the pro- 
spective teacher going through the practicum experience (Tardif, 1984). 


Dr. Tardif is on the staff of Faculté Saint-Jean and has interests in teacher preparation and second language acquisition. 
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Overview of the Study 

Purpose ane 

Operating from the theoretical orientation of symbolic interaction, the re- 
searcher sought to interpret the meaning that student teachers attach to their prac- 
ticum experiences. Four exploratory questions guided the study: (1) What aspects 
of the practicum experience take on meaning for the student teacher? (2) Is the 
meaning transformed as the student teacher progressively moves through the vari- 
ous phases of the practicum? (3) How is the meaning handled and modified by the 
student teacher in dealing with significant others in the practicum setting (teachers, 
students, university supervisors)? (4) Is the meaning transferred into practice? 


Participants 


Four student teachers (two male and two female) became key informants over 
an 18-month period, representing the different phases of the practicum experience. 
An important criterion in the selection of the student teachers was the willingness 
of these individuals to relate and share their feelings and experiences with the re- 
searcher. 


Setting 


The participants in this study were secondary route education students in a 
small bilingual faculty of a large university. The practicum experience is a major 
component of the teacher education program at this university. The three phases of 
the practicum are distributed over three university semesters. Both on-campus in- 
struction and school-based experiences make up the content of the practicum 
courses. Although each phase has its own specific emphases and distinguishing 
characteristics, the three phases are designed to be sequential, cumulative, and 
complementary. Students normally begin phase I of their practicum experience in 
the second or third year of the four year BEd program and complete the major por- 
tion of the practicum (phases II and III) in year four. 


Research Procedures 


Given the basic tenets of symbolic interaction and the intention of this study, 
the researcher sought a research design which would allow for an internal view of 
student teaching. The theory of symbolic interaction makes certain claims about 
the nature of human behavior and the best way of coming to understand it. The 
methodological implications of symbolic interaction require that the “student of hu- 
man society” catch the process of interpretation by immersing oneself in the social 
situation under study. Blumer explains: 

The study of action would have to be made from the position of the actor. One would have 
to see the operating situation as the actor sees it. You have to define and interpret the ob- 
jects as the actor interprets them. (Blumer, 1966, p. 542) 
The researcher attempted to bring out the insider’s view of reality through the use 
of field research techniques. A variety of data collection techniques was utilized in 
the study: informant interviewing, classroom observation, video recording, 
stimulated recall interview sessions and document study of weekly journals pro- 
vided by the student teachers. 


The data produced by the research techniques chosen resulted in predominantly 
written materials. Approximately 1000 typed pages were generated from the taped 
interviews. Information obtained from the records of classroom observation and the 
weekly journals of the student teachers provided additional data. The student 
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teachers were given typewritten copies of each previous interview and asked if they 
agreed with the statements that had been made. This led the participants to clarify 
and elaborate on their original responses. The approach considered most valuable 
for studying the data obtained was content analysis utilizing the “grounded theory” 
approach developed by Glaser and Strauss (1967). Data were collected, coded and 
analyzed concurrently so as to identify relations that would merit further study. 
Final analysis was undertaken after the completion of field work. In the final stage 
of data analysis, the written materials obtained were analyzed and coded. Labels or 
category titles were generated to account for the phenomena described in each 
paragraph. The original list of categories obtained was then reduced and subsumed 
under a “smaller set of higher level concepts” (Glaser & Strauss, 1967, p. 110). This 
stage of data analysis resulted in the identification of six major themes: Awareness 
of Self, Views on the Teaching-Learning Process, Experiencing the Practicum, 
Feeling like a Teacher, Transformation, and Adopting Classroom Teacher Behavior. 


Mayor Findings 

The present paper focuses on the findings related to the development of per- 
spectives toward teaching which evolved in the practicum. For each of the partici- 
pants, the practicum offered different opportunities for learning the role of teacher. 
There were, however, similarities or commonalities in the ways that the participants 
reacted to the student teaching situation. In this study, a set of prevailing perspec- 
tives common to all four participants emerged from the themes. The term 
perspective as used in this study is defined by Becker, Geer, Hughes, and Strauss 
(1961) as being composed of: (1) a definition of the situation, (2) a disposition to act 
as dictated by the situation and (3) criteria of judgment. Perspectives developed 
and modified during the practicum related to the development of “self as teacher” 
and to the patterned way of thinking and acting that characterized the conduct of 
the participants in the adoption of classroom teacher behavior: “taking the class 
through the lesson,” “finding a happy medium,” “taking the path of least resist- 
ance,” “securing control,” and “justifying behavior.” A description of each of these 
themes and perspectives is presented. 


Self as Teacher 
The perspective of self as teacher entails two separate but complementary pro- 
cesses: (1) seeing oneself see as teacher and (2) establishing a teaching identity. The 
expression “seeing oneself see” refers to the process by which the subject can stand 
back and become the object of his own analysis. In symbolic interaction theory, the 
self is formed through the “definitions” made by others. Meltzer (1967) describes 
the theory put forward by Mead (1934) in which the individual comes to view him- 
self: 
It is only by taking the role of others that the individual can come to see himself as an ob- 


ject. The standpoint of others provides a platform for getting outside oneself and thus 
viewing oneself. The development of the self is concurrent with the development of the 


ability to take roles. (Meltzer, 1967, p. 10) 

In this study, the participants’ abilities to stand back and analyze their actions 
as teacher increased as they progressively began to feel more comfortable in their 
role of teacher. By “taking the role of the other,” in this case of the teacher, the par- 
ticipants called out responses in the students, the cooperating teacher, the faculty 
consultant and their peers. In the terminology of symbolic interaction theory, the 
participants were able to project themselves into the position of the other and im- 
agine how they felt. They were able to anticipate probable reaction of others to 


their behavior. 
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The capacity of “seeing oneself see” developed in a manner parallel to the con- 
struction of a teaching identity. In the initial stages of forming a teaching identity, 
the participants were able to define themselves as teachers only as it related to 
their personal concerns of adequacy and survival. At a later stage, when they had 
had more experience taking on the role of teacher, they were able to see themselves 
from the standpoint of the other and thus their concerns shifted from an emphasis 
on “me” to an emphasis on “they,” the students. Through interaction in the class- 
room setting, the participants began to conduct themselves in a manner consistent 
with the intentions and expectations that are defined as part of the composite role 
of teacher. 

Becoming a teacher for the novice can be likened to an adventure into the un- 
known somewhat like driving a car for the first time. Having been a passenger in a 
car on many occasions does not alleviate your concerns about being in the driver’s 
seat. The landmarks may be familiar but each curve, each road sign, each signal be- 
comes of paramount importance. Initial feelings of insecurity, inadequacy and dis- 
comfort set in. The practicum places the participants in the driver’s seat. It is a 
time for learning the role of teacher and also one of experiencing the pressures asso- 
ciated with that role. As such, the participants experienced stress and anxiety. 


The establishing of a teaching identity followed a series of stages, each stage 
characterized by a set of particular concerns. These stages have been well docu- 
mented by Iannaccone (1963), Fuller and Brown (1975), Bernstein (1978), and 
others. Anticipating what would actually occur in student teaching aroused con- 
cerns revolving around the personal self of the participants. In the weeks preceding 
the practicum placement, the participants expressed feelings of eager expectancy 
mingled with those of anxiety and uncertainty about the forthcoming practicum ex- 
perience. They worried about being liked by students, about being able to handle 
the “kids,” about how they would do. Like the first time driver, attention became so 
focused on the act of driving they were unable to relax and think of the journey. 
They were unable to relate to what was happening around them. They were con- 
sumed by what was happening to “me.” In the first few weeks of teaching, the 
student teachers made the following comments: “I am more preoccupied with my- 
self than with the students. My preoccupation is with how I will transmit the 
subject matter.” Another student states: “I am scared so I think about myself, what 
I will do.” Concern with the personal self shifted to a concern for the professional 
self in the first few weeks of actual teaching. 


Developing a Professional Self-Image 


In the process of becoming a teacher, student teachers increasingly appropriate 
behaviors that they perceive as belonging to the “teacher identity” and evolve a con- 
ception of self as teacher which they believe will be ratified by the reference group. 
Though the participants in this study were often not able to state explicitly what 
becoming a teacher meant, they had an implicit understanding of what being a 
teacher entailed. They would continually assess themselves according to a set of be- 
haviors which they perceived and identified as representative of the teacher iden- 
tity. Feelings of inadequacy were often expressed by the student teacher in the pro- 
cess of rating oneself against these “norms.” For the most part, however, they quick- 
ly learned to adopt the role appropriate to the teaching identity. 

Acting like a teacher, especially in the initial stages of student teaching, is re- 
lated to knowledge of subject matter and communication of subject matter. Being a 
teacher in the eyes of the student teacher means being an expert in the subject area 
taught. Student teachers feel very inadequate in a situation where they are not 
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thoroughly confident in their knowledge of subject matter and ability to communi- 
cate subject matter. Fuller (1971) identifies subject matter adequacy as an initial 
stage of concern for student teachers. There was a sentiment on the part of the par- 
ticipants that a teacher should be busy at all times directing student activity. They 
were often uncomfortable in their role as teacher when they were not actively di- 
recting pupil activity. In fact a major perspective which evolved was labeled “taking 
the class through the lesson.” Teaching came to be defined to a great extent in 
terms of this perspective. There was a sense that successful teachers accomplished 
what they had set out to do. 


Being credible as a teacher was perceived by the participants as being depend- 
ent on one’s ability to handle the students. One of the rules learned by the partici- 
pants in the practicum related to the need to create a distance between themselves 
as teacher and the students. In phase I of student teaching, the students would 
often refer to the need to get down to the students’ level, to abolish the traditional 
image of “teacher.” With increased time spent in the classroom in phases II and III, 
the participants began to speak of the necessity of creating a distance. The 
emerging separation of identification with students was a step along the path of es- 
tablishing a teaching identity (Hawke, 1980). The concept of “creating a distance” 
was intertwined with the concept of maintaining order in the classroom and the 
concept of getting respect. The role of the teacher became defined in terms of these 
concepts. 

Feeling like a teacher involved a sense of proprietorship which was attained only 
when the participants felt that they were autonomous and responsible for what 
occurred in the classroom. This occurred when the participants took over most 
classroom teaching duties. They recognized, however, that a sense of proprietorship 
included, in addition to full responsibility for the preparing and giving of lessons, 
the establishing of a relationship between teacher and students in which each par- 
ticipated jointly in the construction of the social world of the classroom. The con- 
straints of student teaching did not allow for the construction of a personal class- 
room reality by the participants. They nonetheless perceived the process of estab- 
lishing.a relationship with students as being vital to the definition of a teacher. At 
times, the participants expressed resentment that they were unable to establish 
their own class climate and had to act within the social boundaries of the classroom 
as defined by someone else. 


Adopting Classroom Teacher Behavior 

In adopting classroom teacher behavior whether in the choice of teaching 
method used, classroom management approach or ways of relating with the stu- 
dents, the participants adopted patterns for responding based on the interpreta- 
tions they made of the situation. The following short-run situational perspectives 
emerged as the participants adopted classroom teaching behavior in the student 
teaching setting. 


Taking the Class Through the Lesson 

In the process of becoming a teacher, the participants developed an orientation 
to teaching that can be typified by the expression “taking the class through the les- 
son” (Iannaccone, 1963). Throughout their practicum experience, the participants 
defined teaching in terms of this perspective. Teaching was viewed in terms of se- 
lecting the content, the materials and the activities with which students were to be 
involved within an established timeline. These three elements gave rise to the tasks 
that made up a lesson. This is consistent with research in teacher education which 
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indicates that the planning carried out by teachers is focused on creating tasks and 
that much of interactive teaching is focused on the implementation of these tasks. 
Shavelson and Stern (1981, pp. 462-464) in their review of the research on teacher 
thought, judgment, and decisions speak of a task once formulated as acting like a 
plan, a mental image or script which the teacher carries out in the classroom. These 
images or scripts become routinized to the extent that once begun they typically are 
carried out. The following comment made by one of the informants illustrates the 
importance of routine during interactive teaching: 

I think I sort of follow my patterns all the time, more or less. Especially if you’re success- 

ful in the beginning with a certain pattern. You might try a little variety but I don’t think 

you'll ever go very far from your basic pattern. (Informant quote) 


Much of the research on teacher thought and decision making indicates that 
“the teacher’s primary concern is maintaining the activity flow” (Shavelson & Stern, 
1981, p. 462). Congruent with these findings, the student teachers were very con- 
cerned about completing a lesson/unit within the timelines they had established. “I 
want to finish that unit” (Informant quote). Student interventions, school activities, 
and unexpected occurrences were viewed as conflicting with the objectives of get- 
ting through the lesson as planned. In large part, the participants of the study 
judged their teaching to have been successful when they felt they had gotten 
through the tasks of the lesson as planned. 


Finding a Happy Medium 


For student teachers having no prior teaching experience to fall back on, deci- 
sion making appeared to be guided by the perspective of “le juste milieu.” The 
perspective of le juste milieu refers to the belief that the best way to achieve a bal- 
ance between two opposing forces or pulls is to strike a mid-point between the two. 
This belief dictates that the individual choose a middle ground when making educa- 
tional decisions—in reconciling prescribed curriculum content with the level of the 
students, in reconciling teacher goals and needs with the goals and needs of the stu- 
dents, in reconciling the role of teacher as transmitter of knowledge with that of 
teacher as guide or friend, and in reconciling the need to be firm with the need to 
be flexible. 


Taking the Path of Least Resistance 


As the participants passed through the rites of passage of student teaching, they 
developed a perspective for avoiding confrontation or conflict. This perspective can 
be labeled as “taking the path of least resistance” (Cunningham, 1979). The partici- 
pants attempted to avoid conflict especially in their relationships with their cooper- 
ating teacher and with students. 

All the cooperating teachers I had were very different and I think I did well with all of 
them. The reason I did well was because I made it a point to adapt myself to them and to 
their situation. I think you have to do that as a student teacher. If you’re not prepared to 
do that then be prepared to have a tough time. . . . During the student teaching period 
you’ve got to find the way of working with that person (the cooperating teacher). And the 
student teacher has to—don’t expect the cooperating teacher to do it. (Informant quote) 


As a student teacher, it was easier to accede to the way things were than to at- 
tempt to change a situation within the limited time period they were in the school. 
There was continual pressure on the student teachers to conform to the way things 
were generally done. 


I have the impression that if I were to spend my time trying to oppose certain things that 
are presently occurring it would be a greater waste of time than to leave them go by. 
(Informant quote) 
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Securing Control 


A perspective modified and strengthened during the practicum was in relation 
to “securing control.” Awareness of a need for some form of control had been ex- 
pressed on many occasions by the participants in interview sessions prior to 
phase III. In fact, worry about being able to “handle the kids” was a source of con- 
cern at some time for most of them. A modification of their perspective of control 
came about as a result of actual teaching experience. Where previously the student 
teachers had felt that if they were well organized, respectful, just and courteous 
towards the students and knowledgeable in their subject field they would have few 
disciplinary problems, actual encounters with some classes of students left them 
feeling disappointed and at times disillusioned and deceived. The participants 
quickly came to the realization that the class atmosphere did not depend solely on 
their preparatory efforts. Many other factors came into play—how the students felt 
that day, how they themselves felt, what had gone on before, and the influence of 
the cooperating teacher. Yet the participants were confronted with expectations to 
exert control. 


The emergence of the perspective “securing control” was very closely linked to 
the participants establishing their teacher identity. Willower, Eidell, and Hoy 
(1973, p. 42) posit a “relationship between the perceived threat posed by pupils to 
teacher status and the tendency of teachers to adopt a custodial pupil control ideol- 
ogy.” The student teachers in this study were most susceptible to this tendency. 
Any action which appeared to threaten their new found teaching identity was met 
with a move to increase control. This resulted in the adoption of rules by the partic- 
ipants to respond to the situational pressures of the practicum. The rules that in- 
sured the maintenance of the perspective of “securing control” included “create a 
distance” and be “firm but friendly.” These were seen as ways of maintaining con- 
trol or gaining respect as the participants were apt to use the terms interchange- 
ably. 

Increased desire for control was manifested in the choice of classroom manage- 
ment approaches as time went by in the classroom. Typical ways of directing pupil 
attention and activity ranged from waiting for the pupils to be quiet, ignoring 
troublesome behavior, staring at students, telling students to get to work, walking 
in the direction of the students being disruptive, giving verbal warnings to individ- 
uals, giving verbal warnings to the whole class, talking to students after class, 
asking students to leave, and sending students to see the principal. The partici- 
pants were much more inclined to use the more severe means of handling pupil 
misbehavior as time went on. When confronted with an actual disciplinary situa- 
tion, the classroom management approaches used indicated an increasing degree of 
control and the desire to maintain authority. 


Justifying Behavior 

As the participants began to increasingly adopt classroom teacher behavior, so 
they began to justify their actions and attitudes accordingly. The beliefs they had 
expressed in phase I about the importance of respecting students, attending to indi- 
vidual student needs, being just, and relating to students at their level were trans- 
formed in the actual practice of teaching. The participants became increasingly 
conservative and authoritarian with increased exposure to teaching. What had once 
been regarded as questionable teaching practices became accepted and even justifi- 
able as students established their teaching identity. Participants made an effort to 
reduce this dissonance by supplying an explanation and by justifying their behavior 
in the areas of classroom management and instruction procedures, ways of 
interacting with students, and discipline. 
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In justifying their behavior, the participants were quite aware of the disparity 
that existed between the ideal situation and the reality that they were faced with. 
Rather than striving to change the reality in accordance with the ideals and values 
that had been upheld in phase I, the participants tended to make an adaptive shift 
by acting in accordance with the reality and demands of the situation as perceived. 
Adapting to the pressures of the given situation and justifying the reasons for doing 
so served to minimize the disparity in their eyes. 


Summary and Discussion 


Becoming a teacher was a process of adopting classroom teacher behavior as 
legitimated by the social reality of the classroom world. It involved learning how to 
interpret the patterns of behavior of the students, of the cooperating teacher and of 
the wider school community, of knowing their expectations and adjusting one’s be- 
havior accordingly. This involved a shift from the progressive liberal orientation ex- 
pressed by the participants in phase I to a more conservative, traditional and au- 
thoritarian orientation when acting as teacher in phase III. This finding is congru- 
ent with research in teacher education which indicates that student teaching may 
not have the effect counted on (Zeichner & Tabachnick, 1981; Cohen, 1973; Salzillo 
& Van Fleet, 1977). 


Rather than opening up the prospective practitioners to the possibility of actualizing their 
emergent value orientations in the public school room, student teaching has instead an 
illiberal, regressive effect on the participants causing them to become in Spindler’s awk- 
ward jargon, “re-affirmative traditionalists” (Salzillo & Van Fleet, 1977, p. 28). 


Shipman (1967, p. 55) claims that student teachers maintain “two levels of pro- 
fessional attitude, one for official use on stage, and one for use backstage out of 
official hearing, or later on in the classroom.” It is not the belief of the researcher 
that the participants consciously held two different sets of attitudes. The beliefs ex- 
pressed were logically consistent with the reality of the moment. The dichotomy be- 
tween the theory and the practice of teaching as exemplified in the shift in atti- 
tudes between phase I and phase III illustrates a dimension of belief systems. 
Individuals are quite capable of holding different clusters of beliefs in isolation 
from other clusters. Green (1964, p. 298) in “A Typology of the Teaching Concept” 
describes the “dimension in every belief system by which certain clusters of beliefs 
are held more or less in isolation from other clusters and protected from any rela- 
tionship with other sets of beliefs.” The participants in this study held clusters of 
beliefs relating to the “ideal” situation as opposed to the “real” situation. Contrary 
views and actions could be held without producing a conflict by virtue of the isola- 
tion of clusters. Each cluster was valid and applicable depending on the situation. 
The practicum was seen as falsifying reality in some way. Though it had the texture 
of reality, it did not represent the reality of a teacher who had sole responsibility of 
his classes from day one of the school year. Becker et al. (1961) in their study of 
student medical culture found that immediate situational pressures constrained be- 
havior in the present but did not necessarily have any effect beyond the situation in 
which it operates. 


For the student teachers in this study, experiencing the self as teacher was often 
one of accepting the definitions imposed by others. This led to the formation of 
rules and the evolution of short-run perspectives which can be considered as coping 
mechanisms—taking the class through the lesson, finding a happy medium, taking 
the path of least resistance, securing control and justifying behavior. In some 
instances, to the participants, becoming a teacher meant renouncing parts of their 
personal selves while acting as teacher in the school setting. By accepting labels 
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ascribed to the role of teacher as doer—facilitator, implementor, planner, discipli- 
narian, the student teachers (and possibly teachers at large) accept restricting their 
experiencing of self to one narrow dimension. Becoming a teacher in this sense can 
be a growth-inhibiting experience. The student teachers focus on meeting defi- 
ciency needs—need to be well prepared, to know their subject matter, to find suit- 
able resources, to be in command—and are unable to focus on growth needs. 


It is obvious that the forces of socialization are very powerful in the school set- 
ting. Faced with the demands and pressures that are part of the practicum, student 
teachers will generally accede to the way things are. Expectations of teacher behav- 
ior are powerful forces molding the ways teachers view their own behaviors. They 
come to accept the world of the school as given, unchangeable and predefined. 
Greene (1978) speaks of the human tendency to accept as absolute what Berger and 
Luckmann (1966) refer to as the “constructed character of social reality.” If teacher 
education institutions are not “to become simply an exercise in adopting new per- 
sonnel into the old patterns” (Salzillo & Van Fleet, 1977, p. 28), teacher educators 
will have to reflect on the explicit and implicit inferential structures which make up 
what Schutz (1967) refers to as the “stock of knowledge at hand.” Studies which 
focus on uncovering knowledge about what is learned in becoming a teacher, offer 
possibilities for understanding the existential reality of being a teacher. This area of 
inquiry is a potentially good source for enriching the knowledge base of teacher 
education programs. 
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This qualitative study of policy implementation in a suburban school district in 
Western Canada focuses on the activities of central office administrators, and partic- 
ularly the extent to which their work is effective in promoting policy implementation 
at the school level. 

The policy which was the focus of study was a school board policy on community 
relations in schools. It was not itself intrinsically motivating for teachers, and the 
changes it required were resisted. The activities of the central office administrators 
were not focused at the school level, nor did they address the mutual adaptation and 
clarification needs which are generally considered very important. Rather, there was 
reliance on a ‘logic of confidence,” with no follow-up or monitoring. The basic assump- 
tions of the senior administrators predicted the failure of the change process. 

However, some school-level factors, particularly the initial reaction of staffs to the 
policy, seemed to predict implementation. In schools in which community relations 
were perceived as important, the policy was seen as a means of facilitating the efforts 
of the school. 

Unless the senior administrators actively encourage school-based implementation 
and become actively involved in the process, implementation is unlikely to occur. In 
this district, existing school-school district linkages were very weak (although it is 
reportedly an excellent district), making policy implementation, or indeed any 
district-wide change, unlikely. The observed loose coupling amounts to a kind of mu- 
tual non-interference pact, which appears to be characteristic of stable (as opposed to 
developmental) school districts. 


The governance structure of public school systems is designed to provide elected 
school board members who are responsible for policy making at the district level. 


Dr. LaRocque, a postdoctoral fellow, is collaborating with Dr. Coleman on a study of “the good school district.” 
Dr. Coleman is an Associate Professor in Educational Administration whose current interests include school climate and school 


district effectiveness. 
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This enables them, theoretically at least, to exercise lay and local control of educa- 
tion, by coordination and control of the activities of the professionals. The success 
of a policy, the extent to which its intent is achieved, however, depends on what 
happens during implementation, and policy implementation is usually considered to 
be the domain of district administrators. 

Bacharach (1981) suggests that district administrators are faced with two 
imperatives, one administrative and the other political, and that research has 
tended to consider each separately, resulting “in the growth of two separate bodies 
of literature, one focusing primarily on the school board, the superintendent, and 
the community, the other dealing with the school as an organization, primarily 
focusing on administrative relationships within the school” (p. 4). A study of policy 
implementation provides an opportunity (a) to examine another facet of the lay 
control vs. professional autonomy issue, through the response of the professionals to 
the policy; and (b) to obtain a dynamic and integrated view of the school district, 
by focusing not only on activities at the school level, but also on the relationship 
between the central office and the schools, and the ways in which this influences 
school activities. 

This paper reports some of the findings of a qualitative study of policy imple- 
mentation in a suburban school district in Western Canada. The study generally 
concerned itself with assessing the importance of a variety of influences which pro- 
vide explanations of the level of implementation of provincial and school board pol- 
icies in schools in the district. Other portions of the study have described school- 
level influences on policy implementation, and methodological issues (LaRocque, 
1983). This paper focuses on linkages between the schools and the central office 
(school board office) which help to explain the level of implementation of school 
board policies. 


Methodology 


Site: The study was conducted in Lyttefield? school district. It was chosen be- 
cause (a) it is similar to other districts in its geographic region and to urban dis- 
tricts in other geographic regions of the province in terms of size, pupil-teacher 
ratio, average school size, per pupil cost, and administrative structure, all factors 
frequently considered in implementation studies; and (b) it proved practicable to 
conduct the study there. 


The municipality of Lyttefield is located in a heavily populated area in Western 
Canada. It has a population of over 125,000 people, about 25 percent of whom 
speak English as a second language. The community is comprised of several distinct 
neighborhoods which differ in age and a number of socioeconomic status variables. 
In spite of its heterogeneity, however, Lyttefield is relatively free of controversy, es- 
pecially compared to some of the surrounding communities. 


When the study began, there were 45 schools in Lyttefield, 36 elementary and 9 
secondary, but several were closed at the end of the year. Four of the elementary 
schools were community schools, and a fifth had just been designated a community 
school. The number of full-time students had dropped to 18,000 from a high of 
20,000 in the late 1970s, although the continuing education program had risen to al- 
most 20,000 registrants. The district employed about 1,100 teachers, 500 continuing 
education instructors, and 450 non-teaching staff, and had an operating budget of 
well over 60 million dollars. 


The officials included the Superintendent, the Deputy Superintendent, and the 
Secretary-Treasurer. These three men comprised the “Administrative Services.” 
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There were two other services in addition to the Administrative Services: the Busi- 
ness Services, consisting of the Secretary-Treasurer and the various senior adminis- 
trators (i.e., the department managers) under him; and the Education Services, con- 
sisting of the Superintendent, the Deputy Superintendent, the Assistant 
Superintendent (Secondary Instruction), the Assistant Superintendent (Elementary 
Instruction), and the Director of Community Education. The Deputy 
Superintendent had several coordinators working under him, and he was also re- 
sponsible for the Education Center. 

Four schools within the district served as study sites. They were selected so that 
they differed in size, location, and the manner in which they were implementing the 
policy under study, and general compliance with district requests, but were judged 
by district administrators to be typical of the schools in the district. Three of the 
schools, Thompson, Fraser, and Columbia, were elementary schools; the fourth, 
Lyttefield, was a secondary school. Information concerning the selection criteria for 
each of the study sites is presented in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE STUDY SITES 


Schools 
Dimensions Thompson Fraser Columbia Lyttefield 
Level elem. elem. elem. sec. 
Sector 3 1 2 1 
Community good good fair poor 
Relations 
Advisory Council active becoming active inactive inactive 
Compliance variable high low high 
Participationinthe active cooperation active cooperation —_ reluctance passive cooperation 
Study 


Note: Compiled by authors, mainly from information provided by district administrators. 


Policy Focus: The policy chosen for study was a recent Board policy on commu- 
nity relations. This policy requires each school to examine its contact with the com- 
munity, and to promote two-way communication, specifically by establishing a par- 
ent advisory council. The policy was selected because it deals with a matter of com- 
mon concern in school districts, affects many people, is well-documented, and has 
been in place for a considerable period of time. 

Data Collection: The major data collection method was the interview, both for- 
mal and informal. Document analysis and observations of a wide variety of meet- 
ings were used as well. Formal interviews were always scheduled ahead of time, 
were held in locations selected by the respondent (usually an office or classroom), 
were generally 45 to 90 minutes in length, were audiotaped, and were conducted ac- 
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cording to a flexible interview guide. At the district level, the respondents consisted 
of those people who were involved in the implementation of the community rela- 
tions policy; at the school level, the respondents consisted of the principal, the vice- 
principal or head teacher, and a selected group of teachers. 

Informal interviews were generally brief, unscheduled encounters during which 
information collected during the formal interviews was verified, clarified, or ex- 
panded. They were also used to obtain general background information about the 
context. At the district level the respondents consisted of those who participated in 
the formal interviews plus other professional and clerical central office staff; at the 
school level, the respondents consisted of those who participated in the formal 
interviews plus other staff members and a few parents. 

Table 2 provides information about the number of respondents who partici- 
pated in formal and/or informal interviews, and their role. 

The data were recorded and analyzed according to five main research questions 


(RQ): 


RQ1. What invariant features of the policy (complexity, specificity, scope) con- 
strained the implementation process? 

RQ 2. What implementation decisions were made, and what conceptualizations 
of the nature of policy, policy implementation, implementer role and 
policymaker-policy implementer relationships appeared to influence these 
decisions? 

RQ 3. What variable aspects of the policy became known during the implemen- 
tation process? (These included the policymaker-policy implementer rela- 
tionship, the values and interests of the various actors, implementer coop- 
eration, implementer role, and the implementation process.) 


RQ 4. What relevant local contextual conditions influenced implementation? 


RQ 5. What external changes and episodic events occurred which might have in- 
fluenced implementation? 


Policy Implementation and School District Administrators 


Policies in educational governance seem to have two main elements: first, they 
are “the operational statements of values” (Kogan, 1975, p. 55) and hence form the 
critical link between the policy realm and the realm of programs and practices. 
From the perspective of administrators, “policy is the value content of the adminis- 
trative process” (Shipman, 1969, p. 122). From the perspective of school trustees, 
whose main responsibility is the “effective transmittal of informed public expecta- 
tion” (Pitman, 1972, p. 9), policies are the primary means of fulfilling their respon- 
sibility to the electorate, and carrying out their mandate. In British Columbia, the 
Public Schools Act makes this link clear: under a section on the General Duties and 
Powers of School Boards, it specifies that 

97. The Board of each district shall 
(a) abide by the provisions of this Act and the regulations; 
(b) determine local policy in conformity with this Act for the efficient and ef- 
fective operation of the schools in the school district. 
The second element arises from the first. Simon defines a policy as “any general 


rule that has been laid down in an organization to limit the discretion of subordi- 
nates” (1965, p. 59). 
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TABLE 2 
RESPONDENT ROLE 
Type of Interview 
Respondents Informal Formal 
School Board Members 
Chairman * * 
Vice-Chairman * * 
3 Community Relations Committee members * - 
Other 2 x e: 
Central Office professional staff 
Superintendent * * 
Deputy Superintendent ‘ . 
Assistant Superintendent - elem. “2 af 
Coordinating Principal - elem. * = 
Coordinating Principal - sec. + = 
Community Relations Coordinator * * 
Thompson Elementary 
Principal * . 
Head teacher - = 
5 teachers - . 
9 other teachers so - 
Secretary ss 
Community coordinator = * 
Community coordinator’s secretary 63 a 
Parent advisory committee ‘% ~ 
Fraser Elementary 
Principal ? . 
Head teacher s J 
7 teachers : 
10 other teachers = 
Secretary Y = 
Some parents (parent advisory committee) 3 - 
Columbia Elementary 
Principal 3 : 
Head teacher m 
4 teachers ‘i : 
Other 9 teachers x as 
Secretary i = 
Lyttefield Secondary 
Principal ‘ : 
Vice principal ec * 
12 teachers 7 i 
35 other teachers : . 
Secretary ‘ = 
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Such rules are not usually very specific, and this lack of specificity provides for 
slippage or even a degree of noncompliance. Downs notes that 
the policies of any organization are defined at all levels, not just at the top... . At every 
level, there is a certain discretionary gap between the orders an official receives from 
above and those he issues downward, and every official is forced to exercise discretion in 
interpreting his superior’s orders. (1967, p. 134) 
More recent descriptions of this aspect of educational organizations tend to adopt 
Weick’s description of such organizations as “loosely-coupled” (1976) or Mintzberg’s 
more complete portrait of the professional bureaucracy (1979), with its emphasis on 
professional autonomy and discretion. 

In recent years, in the United States, “policy thrusts from federal, state and 
local levels have become a primary driving force for school change” (Hall & Loucks, 
1982, p. 133). In Canada, too, the face of education has been altered by such policy 
thrusts or initiatives. For example, the equality of educational opportunity thrust at 
the provincial level significantly affected educational financing (Coleman, 1977). Al- 
though fiscal decisions are a common form of policy decision, and a tool for 
asserting control over organizations (Mann, 1976), regulations are at least as impor- 
tant. In the United States, PL 94-142 provides the best current example (Hargrove, 
Graham, Ward, Abernethy, Cunningham, & Vaughn, 1981). 

Less obviously, a policy initiative of quite a different kind has had an enormous 
impact on the schools, in both the United States and Canada. Mitchell and his col- 
leagues argue that 

Collective bargaining for public school teachers represents one of the three most signifi- 
cant changes in public education in the last 30 years. Only desegregation with its attend- 
ant problems of racial strife, busing, and judicial intervention into school operation—and 
the advent of large numbers of specialized and categorical aid programs have had a com- 
parable impact on the nature of schooling in America. And collective bargaining may well 
be the most powerful change of all. (1981, p. 147) 
Such bottom-up policy-making runs counter to bureaucratic norms, but is 
consistent with other features of professional bureaucracy. Lipsky (1978) has 
argued that in such contexts, policy is made by the people who implement it: one 
can argue that collective bargaining simply forces administrators and politicians to 
face up to this fact. 


Recently scholars have concluded that the classical/technological model of im- 
plementation, in which implementers are viewed as passive consumers, and in 
which the clarity of the policy, the ability of implementers to carry out instructions, 
and the means to monitor and ensure compliance are the critical determinants of 
policy implementation (Edwards & Sharkansky, 1978), is not accurate. Rather, 
policy-making and policy implementation are seen as interactive processes 
(McLaughlin, 1976; Radin, 1977). Nakamura and Smallwood’s (1980) political 
model, or the cultural/evolutionary model which seeks to explain implementation in 
terms of some features of the school affected, are generally considered more satis- 
factory explanations of level of implementation (Hargrove et al., 1981; Berman & 
McLaughlin, 1978). Johnson (1981) studied the implementation of teacher contracts 
in the schools, and found that it too was school-specific, suggesting that the cul- 
tural/evolutionary model is broadly applicable to all policies, regardless of origin. 

Administrators have frequently asserted the distinction between policy-making 
and policy implementation as a way of separating out the work of politicians from 
the work of administrators. Mann reviews this traditional distinction, and finds 
that it has become “a bastion walling the public out of their schools” (1976, p. 10). 
It is also false. Two highly regarded civil servants in Canada have commented on it: 
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Michael Robertson suggests that “any civil servant above clerical or stenographic 
grades who has spent any considerable time in a job without contributing to the 
policy he administers should be fired” (1968, p. 2). Mitchell Sharp comments “in 
this day and age, civil servants do have a profound influence upon the making of 
policy” (1969, p. 86). In education, Ziegler and Jennings (1974) have concluded from 
an extensive study of school boards that senior administrators dominate the 
decision-making process. 


Although administrators have always regarded policy implementation as a basic 
responsibility, little seems to be known about their role in the process. Standard 
texts in school administration do not deal with the issue directly. For example, 
Campbell, Cunningham, McPhee, and Nystrand suggest that for the most part, ad- 
ministrators attempt to maintain their organizations as opposed to changing them 
(1970, p. 224). Hoy and Miskel’s widely used behavioral science-oriented text Edu- 
cational Administration (1982) discusses planned change, but as an administrator 
responsibility. Knezevich’s text, Administration of Public Education (now in its 
fourth edition; 1984) mentions policy implementation in a chapter heading but not 
subsequently. Thus there is little reason to believe that administrators, as part of 
their training, have developed a keen sense of their responsibilities as policy 
implementers. 

However, recent case studies of policy implementation have asserted the critical 
importance of administrators, both district level and school level, to the success of 
policy implementation efforts. Berman and McLaughlin (1979) for example, find 
the activities of the superintendent a critical element in school district adaptability 
generally. 

The attitudes of district administrators about a planned change effort were a “signal” to 
teachers as to how seriously they should take a special project. The field work offers nu- 
merous examples of teachers—many of whom supported the project goals—who decided 
not to put in the necessary effort simply because they did not feel that district administra- 
tors were interested. (McLaughlin & Marsh, 1979, p. 72) 
Hargrove et al. (1981) find that school-level differences, associated with principals, 
account for different levels of implementation of PL 94-142. 

Coleman, in a case study of the implementation by a superintendent of a broad- 
ranging, research-based policy on teacher evaluation, specifies a number of impor- 
tant limitations on the ability of central office administrators to implement radical 
policies (1982). Fullan provides two case studies and summarizes much of the re- 
cent research and concludes “the support of central administrators is critical for 
change in district practice” (1982, p. 65). 

This case study hopes to contribute some further understanding of the ways in 
which central office administrators interact with schools to influence policy imple- 
mentation. 


Findings and Interpretation 

We will now examine the relationship between the district policy, the commu- 
nity relations programs of the four schools, and the implementation strategies 
utilized by the senior administrators, using the five research questions posed earlier 
as a framework for analysis. The focus is on how and to what extent the School 
Board and central office are able to influence implementation activities at the 
school level. Most of the discussion revolves around the leadership role of the dis- 
trict administrators as policy implementers, and the appropriate division of respon- 
sibility between the central office and the school. 
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RQ 1. Invariant Features of the Policy 


The first research question concerns the primary attributes of the policy. This 
refers to the invariant features such as complexity, specificity, and scope, that con- 
strain the implementation process. The community relations policy requires each 
school to examine every facet of its contact with the community, and to do what it 
can to promote two-way communication with the public, including establishing a 
parent advisory council. The policy is complex, and involves such fundamental 
aspects of school life as who participates in decision-making, what issues are 
brought forward for discussion, and the extent of teacher classroom autonomy. 


About thirty percent of the teacher interview respondents supported the intent 
of the policy. They felt that encouraging community involvement was an appropri- 
ate and necessary measure for improving the quality of education offered by the 
schools. In other words, these respondents believed that the goals and assumptions 
of the community relations policy were compatible with their own. In fact, the ex- 
istence of authoritative policies on this matter both legitimated and facilitated 
whatever efforts the respondents had been expending on their own initiative toward 
this goal. Furthermore, in addition to believing that the policy addressed several 
problems and offered practical solutions, these respondents derived feelings of chal- 
lenge and satisfaction from interactions with parents, the kinds of activities advo- 
cated by the policy. 


The other respondents, however, did not share these attitudes, and in fact had 
strong reservations about the policy. They did not feel there was a need for the pol- 
icy and suspected the policy initiators of being politically rather than educationally 
motivated (that is, of engaging in “vote-getting” behaviors and of trying to “score 
points with the electorate”). They were particularly concerned with the possibility 
of parental interference in professional domains. They resented being compelled to 
engage in activities that they did not consider to be part of their professional re- 
sponsibilities, and they were worried that the time and effort demanded by policy 
implementation would diminish the quality of their instructional endeavors. To 
summarize the position of the majority of the respondents on the policy under 
study, then, they saw no need for it, judged the goals and assumptions of the policy 
to be incompatible with their own, and derived no sense of challenge or satisfaction 
from the kinds of activities advocated by the policy. 


Research suggests that teachers are more likely to implement a policy that they 
consider to: (a) address a real problem or need (McLaughlin & Berman, 1975); (b) 
offer a solution that is an improvement to the status quo (Common, 1980; Dalin, 
1975; Doyle & Ponder, 1977-78); (c) have direct implications for the classroom 
(Dalin, 1975; Doyle & Ponder, 1977-78; McLaughlin & Berman, 1975); and (d) offer 
enjoyment, challenge, satisfaction, or some other intrinsic reward (Common, 1980; 
Doyle & Ponder, 1977-78; McLaughlin & Marsh, 1979). It can be inferred from the 
interview data, then, that the community relations policy is intrinsically motivating 
to only a minority of the respondents. 


Research also suggests that the closer the beliefs and attitudes inherent in the 
policy are to existing norms (Common, 1980; Dalin, 1975; Werner, 1980) and the 
lower the degree of risk involved (Boyd, 1978), the more likely it is that they will be 
accepted and internalized by the implementers, and the more successful implemen- 
tation will be. Teachers generally have been found to be resistant to efforts to in- 
crease public participation in educational decision-making (Boyd, 1978; Kirst & 
Walker, 1971) and to efforts to promote a school focus as opposed to a classroom 
focus (Goodlad, 1983; Lieberman & Miller, 1979; Lortie, 1975), and this proved to 
be true of the majority of respondents in this study. 
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In spite of its broad scope and complexity, the community relations policy is rel- 
atively unspecific. Implementation is more likely to be successful if the required 
knowledge and skills are stated explicitly and if the teachers either possess them or 
are willing to learn them (Common, 1980; Fullan & Pomfret, 1977; Kritek, 1976; 
Leithwood & Montgomery, 1980). Not only are the required changes in the role be- 
haviors and role relationships not explicated in the policy under study, but the ma- 
jority of respondents were resistant to any changes in these areas. 


To summarize, the community relations policy can be described as broad in 
scope, complex, and nonspecific. It is not intrinsically motivating to the majority of 
the respondents; its inherent beliefs and values are not compatible with those of the 
majority of the respondents; and the changes it demands in role behaviors and role 
relationships are resisted by the majority of the respondents. This conclusion is 
supported by both the formal interview data, and the data from other sources. It 
suggests that the implementation strategies employed by the senior administrators 
must convince the teachers that there is a need for the policy, demonstrate the abil- 
ity of the policy to solve the problem, develop in the teachers an acceptance of, and 
internalization of, the values and goals of the policy, and help the teachers change 
their role behaviors and role relationships in ways consistent with the policy. In 
sum, they must encourage and support clarification and mutual adaptation. 


RQ 2. Implementation Decision 
and 
RQ 5. External and Episodic Events 


The second research question concerns the decisions made by the School Board 
and senior administrators that bear directly on the implementation process. This 
refers in particular to the implementation strategies employed, but also to the 
conceptualizations of the nature of policy, policy implementation, implementer role, 
and policy maker-policy implementer relationship that influence these decisions. 
Because external changes that occur during the course of implementation might 
have an effect on the decision of the senior administrators, the fifth research ques- 
tion is discussed in conjunction with the second. It refers to factors that originate 
outside the district or that are episodic in nature and that might influence the im- 
plementation process. 

School Board members were totally responsible for the community relations pol- 
icy, yet they played a limited role in implementation. They spent several months on 
developing the policy but not on considering how it should be implemented. That, 
they felt, quite justifiably in view of the norms regarding the role of the administra- 
tor in governance, only to be the job of the Superintendent and his staff. It soon be- 
came apparent, however, that the Board had expectations concerning school-level 
implementation activities and that their expectations were not being fulfilled. The 
Board hoped that the schools would promote two-way communication with the 
public by establishing parent advisory councils. They passed several resolutions to 
this effect, instructing the Superintendent to convey their wishes to the school each 
time. When this proved ineffective, they finally developed a policy mandating the 
committees. These actions suggest that the Board members believe that policy de- 
velopment and policy implementation are separate and sequential activities, and 
that the policy itself is the determinant factor in implementation. 

The major strategies utilized by the Board to influence school implementation 
activities, then, are the issuance of authoritative statements (i.e., policies and reso- 
lutions) and reliance on the Superintendent and his staff to ensure compliance with 
them. This the senior administrators do primarily by disseminating and explaining 
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the appropriate information, which suggests that they share the Board’s view that 
the policy itself is the determinant factor in implementation. However, they de- 
scribe their implementation strategies as being based on two major premises: (a) 
the need to be flexible, in order to allow schools to adapt the policy to their specific 
circumstances; and (b) the need to “sell” the schools on the policy, to convince them 
of its merits. This suggests that they are aware of the implications of the invariant 
characteristics of the policy for the choice of implementation strategies. In fact, the 
policy statement itself does permit individual adaptation by the schools. Other 
actions of the senior administrators, however, are not entirely consistent with their 
intentions. 

Normally, new policies are introduced at the monthly principal’s meeting for 
discussion. The introduction of the policy is usually followed some time later with a 
workshop. This is an implementation strategy favored by the senior administrators 
and clearly supported by the Board. Since the adoption of the community relations 
policy, workshops on communicating with the public and on establishing parent ad- 
visory councils have been held. In addition, two principals’ meetings were devoted 
to the issue of community relations and the Superintendent talked about the issue 
in his address to the annual meeting of the Teachers’ Association. 


All these implementation strategies deal with the school personnel en masse. 
The senior administrators were not involved with school level implementation 
activities directly, although the school administrator respondents felt that their re- 
quests for help or additional resources were met quickly. In other words, it appears 
that the senior administrators are responsive to the needs of the schools but do not 
actively lead school level implementation activities. They did not even develop any 
mechanisms to monitor implementation of the community relations policy. 


Board members, however, did attempt to monitor the progress of the implemen- 
tation of the community relations policy. This was prompted by a personal interest 
in the policy and by feedback from constituents. For example, on three different oc- 
casions the Board became concerned about the status of parent advisory commit- 
tees and so asked the Superintendent to report on the matter. He, in turn, asked a 
member of his staff to prepare a survey instrument of three or four broad questions 
to distribute to the principals. Thus the assessment of the implementation of the 
policy was based on the self-reports of the implementers. 

To summarize, the implementation utilized by the Board and the senior admin- 
istrators appears to be based on the assumptions that: (a) policy development and 
policy implementation are separate and sequential activities; (b) the policy state- 
ment is the determinant factor in implementation; and (c) once school personnel 
acquire the necessary knowledge and skills, they can and will successfully imple- 
ment the policy. In addition, the Board members seem to assume that the district is 
hierarchically organized, with instructions going from them through the senior ad- 
ministrators to the school personnel, who then comply with the instructions.’ The 
importance of clarification and mutual adaptation is acknowledged, but little is 
done to encourage and support these processes. 


Moreover, the attitude of the senior administrators to the policy can either rein- 
force or negate the other implementation strategies. Attitudinal signals from senior 
administrators, as has already been suggested, are found in previous research to 
have a critical effect on implementation. In this case, district administrators de- 
scribe themselves as “men in the middle” who must explain to the principals what 
the Board wants and to the Board why the schools find it difficult to do what it 
asks. In this way they bring an adversarial, bargaining stance to policy implementa- 
tion. They seemed to resolve this dilemma by emphasizing certain aspects of the 
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policy that are in line with what the schools are already doing. For example, two 
principals’ meetings were devoted to the issue of community relations. They re- 
sulted in the conclusion that public relations, i.e., making known what the school 
does well, is a priority, and that the best PR is a satisfied child. This had the effect 
of equating community relations with public relations, and public relations with the 
individual parent-teacher relationship. Then the schools could, and did, argue that 
they were already meeting the requirements of the community relations policy and 
so did not have to make any changes. 


Few of the teacher respondents had ever read, or were even aware of the original 
community relations policy. They did know, however, that the district was con- 
cerned about community support, and that they learned from their principal and 
from the Superintendent’s address to the annual general meeting of the Teachers’ 
Association. Once again community relations were equated with public relations 
and the public involvement component was forgotten. This interpretation may have 
been, in part at least, a response to external events: concern about public support 
for the schools in a time of declining enrolment, inflation, higher taxes, and increas- 
ing unemployment may have resulted in a shift of emphasis from community rela- 
tions to public relations (thereby appealing to those who do not have children in 
the schools but who represent an increasing percentage of the taxpayers), and an 
increase in emphasis on the school’s community relations program (thereby appeal- 
ing to those who do have children in the schools). 

It has already been indicated that the senior administrators did not spend a lot 
of time on planning for implementation. Yet based on their analysis of the Rand 
findings, McLaughlin and Marsh (1979) concluded that this is important and that 
school personnel should be involved: 

Only the fourth (and more time-consuming) planning strategy, collaborative planning, 
generated the broad-based institutional support necessary to effective implementation 
and to continuation of successful practices. Projects adopting this planning style actively 
engaged both teaching and administrative staff from the proposal period through imple- 
mentation, thereby gaining consensus and support from teachers, principals, and central 
office personnel. (p. 74) 
The two main points made here by McLaughlin and Marsh were: (a) that the par- 
ticipation of the principals and teachers was based on the notions of partnership 
and not parity; and (b) that the developmental and implementation activities were 
interconnected, with plans being continuously adjusted according to the specific cir- 
cumstances of each school. Contrast this with the situation in the district studied, 
where principals and teachers sit on district committees as representatives of their 
respective employee groups, in order to protect their interests, where policy imple- 
mentation is clearly distinct from, and follows, policy development, and where pol- 
icy implementation is treated adversarially. 

The basic assumptions of senior administrators, and the techniques employed to 
support implementation, are clearly inconsistent with our current knowledge, and 
predict the failure of the change process. 


RQ 3. Variable Features of the Policy 
The third research question concerns the variable features of the policy that be- 
come known during the implementation process, and includes the policy maker-pol- 
icy implementer relationship, the values and interests of the various actors, 
implementer cooperation, implementer role, and the implementation process. 
The community relations policy of the four schools consisted of the same com- 
ponents, but they differed considerably in terms of diversity and comprehensive- 
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ness. A possible explanation of this phenomenon is that district implementation 
strategies encouraged adaptation by the schools. This, however, does not seem 
likely. The senior administrators acknowledged verbally the necessity of a flexible 
approach, but they utilized implementation strategies that treated the schools iden- 
tically, and from a distance. A more defensible explanation is that implementation 
was school-based and school-specific, that is, dependent largely on the extent to 
which the staff shared norms of collegiality and continuous improvement, and the 
principal supported the development and maintenance of these norms, and whether 
the teachers are school-oriented or classroom-oriented (see LaRocque, 1984a & 
1984b, for detailed treatment of these school-level variables explaining implementa- 
tion). 

The initial reaction of the school staffs to the policy seemed to determine their 
future course of action. Acceptance of the policy was related to compliance with it, 
and nonacceptance to noncompliance, symbolic compliance, or co-optation. For ex- 
ample, community relations was a major concern of the Thompson principal and 
teachers even before the policy was adopted. Consequently they viewed the policy 
in a positive light; in fact, the principal saw it as a means of facilitating their 
efforts, by making funds and other resources more readily available. Because there 
were established structures and expectations concerning the way the staff worked 
together to solve common problems, including the improvement of school practices, 
and the principal actively supported these norms, their efforts to develop a good 
community relations program were successful (see LaRocque, 1983). A group of 
teachers who had been transferred recently to Fraser Elementary also considered 
community relations to be a priority, and they used the existence of district policy 
on this matter to legitimate their attempts to bring about changes in the school. Al- 
though the norms of collegiality and continuous improvement were not well-estab- 
lished at Fraser, the efforts to improve community relations practices provided a 
vehicle for the development of those norms. 


Generally speaking, the Columbia and Lyttefield teachers viewed the policy neg- 
atively, based on their judgments that the goals and values it espoused were incom- 
patible with their own. The new Lyttefield administrators were concerned about 
community relations in the schools as a whole, but most of the teachers, the major- 
ity of whom were classroom-oriented, felt that this was solely a matter for the ad- 
ministrators. Columbia essentially co-opted the policy, by reinterpreting it to con- 
form with school practices so that no changes were necessary. Both Columbia and 
Lyttefield had refused to comply with the parent advisory council policy for several 
years, and their current compliance was more symbolic than real, addressing the 
letter rather than the spirit of the policy. 


This brief summary of the implementation of the community relations policy at 
the four schools illustrates that implementer cooperation is not automatic and that 
effective implementation is characterized by clarification and mutual adaptation at 
the school level. In addition, there was no support for the view of policy as a set of 
instructions or a guide for future actions. Policy did facilitate school practices and 
efforts to improve, and it did legitimate the attempts of some members of a school 
staff to make changes in school practices. There was also some evidence that policy 
might exert influence in a third way, by creating a climate of opinion. The respond- 
ents felt that there had been more discussion of public relations and parent advisory 
councils among principals and teachers since adoption of the policy. 


Without the deliberate intervention of the senior administrators at the school 
level, misinterpretation, symbolic compliance, co-optation, and even noncompliance 
are more likely to occur than mutual adaptation. The principals’ meetings provided 
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the district administrators with an appropriate forum for discussion of the policy 
aimed at developing an understanding of the purpose of the policies and the impli- 
cations for practice, that is, conceptual clarity. Instead a typical agenda included 
such items as the new requisition forms, what to do during the absence of the phys- 
ical education coordinator, and government funding of immigrant children. Even 
when the meeting was devoted to the community relations policy, discussion took 
place in small groups of principals and did not include senior administrators. 


It seems, then, that success of policy implementation in a school district de- 
pends on the ability of the superintendent and his staff to encourage school-based 
and school-specific implementation activities but also to remain actively involved in 
the process at school level in order to monitor it and provide appropriate feedback. 
Consistent with this approach are the recommendations of Hargrove et al. (1981) 
that the district staff develop 

a coherent implementation strategy. The chief ingredient would be regular conversations 
between representatives of each group to consider all the schools in each district as 
schools, that is, as whole entities. . .. Schools should be accorded different treatment de- 
pending on performance levels. . . . Quantitative indexes are useful as benchmarks for 
success as warning signs for lapses but they should be used sparingly. (p. 120) 

Similarly, Fullan (1982) provides the following guidelines to the superintendent: 
Develop management capabilities of administrators—other district administrators and 
principals—to lead change. . . . Directly and indirectly (e.g., through principals) provide 
resources, training, and the clear expectation that schools (teachers, principals, etc.) are 
the main units of change. . . . Develop with other administrators, school boards and 

' teachers a clear procedure for dealing with change. ... Monitoring the process is a never- 

ending requirement. (pp. 178-179) 


The implementation of the community relations policy in the school district 
were not unique events, but reflected central office-school linkages in general. 
These linkages are the topic of the fourth research question. 


RQ 4. Local Contextual Conditions 


The fourth research question concerns local contextual conditions that might in- 
fluence the implementation process. It refers in particular to central office-school 
linkages. 

It is difficult to understand why the linkages between the central office and the 
schools are as weak as they are. The circumstances under which the Superintendent 
came to the district may have a bearing on this. At that time the relationship be- 
tween the senior administrators and the employee groups was characterized by con- 
flict and distrust, and many were concerned about the potentially damaging effect 
of this situation on the quality of education being offered. The Superintendent felt 
that he had to establish a more harmonious working relationship in the district. 
One of his solutions to the problem was to institute a participative policy develop- 
ment process. Another was to speak frequently of the need for collegiality and to 
urge the principals to involve teachers in school-level decision-making. In support 
of this, the senior administrators have made available to all principals and some 
teachers a short, intensive course on the clinical supervision model at district ex- 
pense. These efforts were intended to diffuse the conflict, foster feelings of trust be- 
tween the various parties, and promote a sense of common purpose, of working 
toward common goals. 

At the present time there are none of the signs of conflict and distrust that were 
prevalent less than a decade ago. But this apparent tranquility may be due more to 
the avoidance of problems than to their resolution, a situation that both results 
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from and contributes to weak central office-school linkages. The absence of any 
systematic monitoring procedures of school activities by the central office staff, the 
manner in which the principals’ meetings are conducted, and the expectations that 
the school personnel have of the senior administrators all suggest that this is the 
case. 

District principals value their autonomy and frequently compare themselves 
favorably with colleagues in other districts in this respect. Yet most budget, pro- 
gram, and teacher assignment decisions are made centrally. In what sense, then, are 
the principals autonomous? They describe themselves as “responsible for all the 
day-to-day decisions in the school,” as “free to deal with parents and teachers as we 
think best,” and in general as “running the show at the school.” A common theme 
running through their descriptions is the lack of interference by central office staff 
in school activities. 

The senior administrators, on the other hand, describe a good principal as a 
“district man.” By this they mean someone who (a) completed all paper work (e.g., 
reports, forms, and the like) correctly and on time, and (b) did his or her share of 
district committee work. It appears that the principals and district administrators 
have made a pact according to which the district administrators agree not to inter- 
fere in the school, the domain of the principals, if the principals agree to be cooper- 
ative. Regarded in this light, the absence of any systematic monitoring is not 
surprising. First, monitoring would be interpreted as interference by the central 
office in school affairs. And second, monitoring would reveal that the compliance of 
the principals is more symbolic than real, which would presumably put the mutual 
non-interference pact in jeopardy. 


One consequence of the lack of monitoring is that it is impossible to assess the 
significance of the differences between schools. For example, the four schools in the 
study had very different community relations programs. Were the schools respond- 
ing to different parent expectations? Did parent satisfaction, both with the 
community relations program in particular and with the school in general, differ 
correspondingly? Did some of these programs represent truer implementation of 
the district policy than others? The senior administrators cannot answer these 
questions because they have not collected the appropriate data. Instead, their re- 
sponse to all such questions is that the schools in the district are “different, but 
equal.” Yet even this assertion is difficult to support, because there are no data on 
student achievement, on student, parent, and teacher satisfaction, or on any indica- 
tor of school success. The assumption of equality seems to be based on the notion 
that since all the professionals are experienced and well-qualified, they must be 
doing a good job. 

The manner in which the principals’ meetings are conducted also suggests that 
central office-school linkages are weak. The agenda is set by the two Assistant 
Superintendents, a secondary principal, and an elementary principal from each of 
the three sectors. As we saw earlier, the items on the agenda are, for the most part, 
routine. The Assistant Superintendents chair the first part of the meeting, during 
which the agenda items are introduced and discussed. The major part of the meet- 
ing consists of the small work groups, however, and here the senior administrators 
have essentially an observational role. They move from group to group and listen to 
the discussion, but rarely become involved. The work groups are run by and for the 
principals. Thus, the one opportunity the senior administrators have to clarify the 
purpose of district policy and discuss their implications for practice with the 
principals is lost. The principals’ meetings seem to be more concerned with main- 
taining the status quo than with collegial activity focused on improvement. 
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The third indicator of the weak central office-school linkages is the expectations 
of the senior administrators held by the respondents. Principals, classroom-oriented 
teachers, and even school-oriented teachers to some extent, described the role of 
senior administrators in terms of services to school personnel. So, for example, the 
principal at Fraser spoke of the fact that his request for teachers who would help 
him bring about the changes he wanted to make was honored. Similarly, the 
Thompson principal cited the funds he was given for newsletters and other commu- 
nity relations activities. It was very important to teachers that they could telephone 
and be able to speak to a senior administrator if necessary. (The most frequently 
mentioned problem that would prompt a teacher to contact a senior administrator 
was a class size above the agreed-upon limits.) 


All the respondents except one felt that this was a good school district and said 
that they were glad to be working there. Their reasons were, in order of importance, 
(a) the good school-central office relationship, (b) the excellent teachers’ resource 
center, and (c) the “lighthouse” teaching and learning conditions contract that had 
been negotiated. Nearly all the respondents were satisfied with conditions in the 
district, and they spoke highly of the senior administrators. But none referred to 
the senior administrators as leaders or as influences on school and classroom prac- 
tice. Only the school-oriented teachers thought that it was important to have dis- 
trict policy and several, especially those who had worked on a policy development 
committee, expressed some concern about the lack of compliance with district pol- 
icy. On the whole, however, the respondents described the activities of the senior 
administrators and their expectations of them in terms resembling those of 
classroom-oriented teachers for principals, with the emphasis on the managerial 
aspects of the role rather than the educational leadership aspects. 


Concluding Comments 


There have been relatively few studies of central office-school linkages. Two ap- 
proaches to this issue seem useful in understanding events in this district and both 
are based on Weick’s (1976) notion of loose-coupling. The first conceptualizes edu- 
cation systems as organizational myths (see Meyer & Rowan, 1977, 1978; and 
Rowan, 1981 for an elaboration of this theory). According to this perspective 

organizations whose structures become isomorphic with the myths of the institutional en- 
vironment—in contrast with those primarily structured by the demands of technical pro- 
duction and exchange—decrease internal coordination and control in order to maintain 
legitimacy. In place of coordination, inspection, and evaluation, a logic of confidence and 
good faith is employed. (Meyer & Rowan, 1977, p. 341) 
Thus school systems are coordinated by certification and categorization of persons 
and activities—they specify who is qualified to teach what to whom. The system is 
maintained by the logic of confidence or faith that there are clear and commonly 
shared definitions of what should be happening at different grade levels and in dif- 
ferent subject areas, and that all certified personnel adhere to these conventions. 
The district staff, then, certifies and categorizes, and demonstrates to the public 
that these activities are conducted according to its wishes. The school is thus free to 
conduct instruction as it deems appropriate for its specific circumstances. Meyer 
and Rowan argue that this loose coupling allows the system to appear to be re- 
sponding to a complex and fragmented environment while protecting the school 
from the disruptive effects of the environment. Metz (1981) utilized this concep- 
tualization of educational systems to interpret events in one district. 


This conceptualization does account for the weak central office-school linkages 
in the district under study. The argument for the beneficial effects of such loose- 
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coupling, however, is itself based on a logic of confidence that schools are generally 
doing a good job. But some recent studies (reviewed by Mackenzie, 1983) have 
shown that this is not the case—some schools are much more effective than others. 
Berman and McLaughlin’s (1979) distinction between maintenance and develop- 
mental districts seems to be a more appropriate, and useful, way of conceptualizing 
the relationship between central office and schools, because it takes into considera- 
tion the responsibility of district administrators to promote the effectiveness of 
each school and to ensure compliance with district policy. 


According to Berman and McLaughlin, maintenance districts are characterized 
by delivery uniformity, loose coupling and symbolic compliance, subordination of 
delivery concerns to political and bureaucratic concerns, closed boundaries, and a 
resistance to change. Developmental districts, on the other hand, are characterized 
by delivery diversity, integrated loose coupling, primacy of delivery concerns, 
boundary openness, and acceptance of the necessity of change. In maintenance dis- 
tricts implementation is not routinized but is in fact disruptive of daily routines; in 
developmental districts implementation is institutionalized, and is supported by ex- 
isting norms and structures. 


Clearly this district can be described as a maintenance district. Because central 
office-school linkages are weak, symbolic compliance and even non-compliance at 
the school level exists. In such a school district, the following descriptions of the 
activities of central office administrators are likely to be appropriate: 


1. Senior administrators do not give clear signals regarding their expectations; 


2. A kind of mutual non-interference pact exists between the central office and 
the schools, in which neither party makes demands on the other; 


3. No monitoring of school activities or effectiveness occurs; 


4. Senior administrators do not work cooperatively with principals to implement 
school level change. 


Case studies of the kind reported here are inherently not very generalizable. 
However, the Berman and McLaughlin typology incorporates the district described 
here very readily, despite cultural differences between Canadian and American par- 
ents, teachers, and school trustees. In our view the key determiner of district status 
within the typology is the professional value system of the senior administrator. 
The transactional/transformational leadership styles described in Coleman’s (1982) 
policy implementation case study are probably associated with maintenance/devel- 
opmental districts. Further, in districts such as Lyttefield the implementation of 
school board policies is not very likely, thus subverting the lay and local control ide- 
ology fundamental to educational governance in Western Canada. Low acceptance 
of lay control may also characterize maintenance-oriented administrators. 


We believe that this case study, and the Berman and McLaughlin typology, pro- 
vide some interesting parallels with the effective schools research. For example, 
Goodlad’s (1983) adaptive school may parallel the developmental district; 
Leithwood and Montgomery’s (1982) careful characterization of effective versus 
typical principals may help us to describe developmental versus maintenance ad- 
ministrators; Little’s (1982) norm of continuous improvement may help to clarify 
the value orientation promoted in developmental districts; and Mackenzie’s (1983) 
research summary might well provide a comprehensive description of characteris- 
tics of developmental districts. 

For us, and we hope for others, the main value of this case study is in its con- 
tribution to the theoretical basis needed to support subsequent research on the ef- 


fective school district, which we believe might be essential to support and broaden 
current work on school improvement. 
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Notes 


ik The research project described here was funded by the Educational Research Institute of British Columbia and by the So- 
cial Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada. 


2 All names used in this report, including those of the district and the schools, are pseudonyms. 


3h The assumptions are essentially those appropriate for “machine bureaucracies,” and not “professional bureaucracies” 
(Mintzberg, 1979). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE RESEARCH PROCESS IN EDUCATIONAL SETTINGS: TEN CASE 
STUDIES. Edited by Robert G. Burgess. The Falmer Press, 1984, 275 pp. 


The ten contributions to this book were originally presented to a two day work- 
shop in London in 1982 on the ethnography of educational settings. Each of the 
presenters was a central participant in a major ethnographic study, and the papers 
consist of their reflections on the process of carrying out the work. In some cases, 
the studies were done as doctoral projects, while in others the research was funded 
by the United Kingdom’s SSRC (approximately equivalent to Canada’s SSHRC). 
The studies are not described in detail. But in all cases, sufficient background is 
given so that the reader has no difficulty in understanding either the context or the 
commentary. 


It is impossible to do justice to each of the papers in this review, so an attempt 
will be made to comment on recurring themes, and to point out some of the high- 
lights. Each author has at least one interesting thing to say and, as a set, the papers 
provide a valuable addition to the methodological literature especially to those of us 
in North America who have not kept abreast of developments in the United 
Kingdom. As in any collection of a similar nature, I found the quality of papers to 
be uneven in both content and style, and I suspect that others will find the same to 
be true. However, I predict that papers which find favor with one reader will not be 
those that are on another’s list of favorites. In short, there is an idiosyncratic qual- 
ity about the papers that will make the set attractive to a wide audience. 


Some of the papers refer to research that was carried out almost 20 years ago, 
and I found these to be less interesting than later works. Perhaps there is a kind of 
self-indulgence about reporting on old work that leaves me cold. For example, 
Delamont’s chapter 1 is based on research which began in 1968, and contains a lot 
of material that seems more of a fond remembrance of graduate school than of a 
contribution. Again, I am sure that some readers will resonate to the paper and see 
some of their own struggles reflected therein. At the very least some editing may 
have improved this and other presentations. 


In some of the papers, the teachers and administrators are treated with a 
patronizing tone. Indeed in Ball’s chapter 3, mention is even made of this risk. I 
found a lack of genuine empathy for the task of the teachers who were likely trying 
to do a job as best they could under what might have been less than ideal circum- 
stances. Having an extra body in the classroom watching your every move is not al- 
ways the most relaxing experience, especially when there may be no obvious sign of 
understanding on the part of the observer. To be fair, what I have construed as an 
attitude or tone, may be a result of reconstruction rather than a reflection of the 
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events of the time. The point of the papers was to provide portrayals of the re- 
search as seen from the perspective of the researcher and the subtle arrogance may 
not have either existed at the time, or it may have been imperceptible. 


There is a kind of “in-groupness” that occurs occasionally that some readers may 
find irritating. Names are dropped without explaining their importance, “Charles 
Jones taught me how to prepare punch cards” (p. 29). References are made that as- 
sume a shared knowledge with the audience of readers that may be unwarranted 
“Immediately after completing work on E202, I joined the course team of a research 
methods course (DE304)” (p. 59). Some may put such things down to poor editing 
in going from oral presentations to book form, but others will find that they are the 
personal touches that help the reader to see that the presenters were people 
struggling with research problems, and that these problems had to be solved in the 
context of day-to-day work. I tended to fall in the latter camp. Even at those times 
when I wanted to cry out in annoyance with some self-centered, self-serving com- 
ment, I never once thought that the material should have been revised. 


In spite of the minor negative points noted above, there were excellent insights 
to be gleaned about the conduct of qualitative research in educational settings. Two 
points exemplify this for me. In chapter 8, Rudduck describes Stenhouse’s distinc- 
tion between case studies and case records. The distinction is an important 
methodological suggestion since the case record would seem to provide the vehicle 
for allowing others access to the fundamental materials which is so necessary if de- 
bate is to take place, and knowledge is to cumulate from ethnographic research. In 
an area where lust for interpretation has almost exceeded the desire to observe, 
documentation through case records will open up the debate to non-participants, 
and perhaps provide an important counterbalance to unbridled creativity. 

In Atkinson’s chapter 7, an excellent case is made for.the ethnographer’s need 
to know something about the field being observed. To understand how young medi- 
cal doctors learn about medicine requires an understanding of medical concepts. 
Many ethnographers of education concentrate on the personalities and the politics 
of the setting, and barely mention that a lot (perhaps most) of education has to do 
with content. Understanding the process of transmission would surely be helped by 
understanding the material being transmitted. 

Ten Case Studies is an excellent source for the beginner, an interesting book for 
the dabbler in qualitative methods of research, and the expert will appreciate the 
reflections of knowledgeable colleagues. It is a book that is fun to read. If you are 
going to take one bit of academic reading on your next vacation, this would be an 
excellent choice. 


Tom O. Maguire 


Department of Educational Psychology 
University of Alberta 
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PARADIGM AND IDEOLOGY IN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. THE SOCIAL 
FUNCTIONS OF THE INTELLECTUAL. By Thomas S. Popkewitz. London and 
New York: The Falmer Press, 1984. 208 pp. 


During the past three or four decades there has been a strong move to profes- 
sionalize the study and practice of public education in North America. Teacher 
education has been moved to the universities, to the milieu in which other profes- 
sionals are prepared; the length and challenge of programs have been greatly in- 
creased; and graduate study in education is widely accepted. Expectations for 
professors of education have also risen, so that today the doctorate is a minimum 
qualification, and continuing research and scholarship are mandatory for advance- 
ment and recognition. These thrusts have profoundly altered education, both as to 
“scientific” study and research-based methodology. 


In this process education has found its base in the social and behavioral sci- 
ences, particularly psychology and sociology. These sciences have themselves expe- 
rienced significant growth and change. To a large extent the changes have been 
modelled on the physical and biological sciences. Because the natural sciences have 
been so successful in gaining understanding and control of natural phenomena, 
their philosophical and methodological bases have been generally adopted. This has 
meant that empiricism, with its emphasis on objective evidence, controlled experi- 
ment and mathematical measurement and analysis, has been dominant. In emulat- 
ing the natural sciences, the social sciences sought for general laws through empiri- 
cal research, and have tried to apply knowledge in socially useful ways. The applied 
discipline of education has followed suit. 


The results in education have been extensive, but sometimes disturbing. Few 
would deny that the emphasis on scholarship and understanding has affected the 
extent and quality of schooling for children. Few would deny the importance of 
raising the professional status of school people and educators in general. But some 
would express reservation about the consequences of accepting unbridled empiri- 
cism as the driving force of educational study and practice. Such a commitment has 
left too little room for contributions from major branches of philosophy such as eth- 
ics, esthetics, metaphysics, and from other areas of the arts and humanities. Even 
where such questions as ethics and morals are examined, it is mainly as objective 
phenomena to be analyzed and described, rather than as integral aspects of human 
living to be accepted and celebrated. And this, of course, has raised the epistemo- 
logical issue of what can be considered to be valid knowledge in the discipline. 


Although there have always been voices raised in protest against positivist ap- 
proaches, they have been muted and often drowned out by the louder chorus of 
popular consensus. Recently, however, encouraged by European scholarship in soci- 
ology of knowledge, hermeneutics and critical analysis, the protesting voices have 
become stronger. There has been a growing disaffection with naked empiricism in 
the study of human behavior, and a resurgence of the study of philosophy and phil- 
osophic analysis of the bases and assumptions of current methods and commit- 
ments. It is being shown that, far from being objective and neutral in generating 
knowledge, empiricism is deeply affected by context, by conditions of time and 
place, and by prevailing political and social milieux, and that many of the tenets of 
empiricism are really social and cultural artifacts. 


Among the scholars who are raising questions about present and past positivist 
emphases in the study of, and research in, education, is Thomas S. Popkewitz. His 
recent book Paradigm and Ideology in Educational Research, with the subtitle The 
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Social Functions of the Intellectual, is part of a growing literature protesting the 
narrowness, and even basic error, of the empiricist domination of educational re- 
search. 
Popkewitz states the purpose of his book as follows: 
To explore the social location and contradictions of social science. It is to probe how social 
assumptions, cultural location and political interests become intricately tied to concept- 
ual, procedural and design questions. These issues are given focus through case studies in 
American and Soviet pedagogical research and evaluation. These research communities 
provide a specific historical context to consider the larger sociological issues of social sci- 
ence and the social role of the intellectual. . . . It is directed to professionals, academics 
and students interested in critical analysis of social institutions. (p. viii) 


A theme of this book is that social science is a response to the interaction and conflict 
among a variety of intellectual traditions. To understand these research traditions and 
their implications, there must be inquiry into the social, political and epistemological as- 
sumptions that shape, and fashion the activities and outcomes of research. (p. 2) 


The book falls into three main sections: (1) the preface and first chapter, titled 
“Educational Research: Ideologies and Visions of Social Order”; (2) Part I titled 
“Science as Discourse and Interest”; and Part II titled “Roles of the Intellectual in 
Contemporary Society.” 


The first section is a statement of the author’s position, as a sociologist of 
knowledge, relative to the social sciences, research and knowledge in general. 
Knowledge, he maintains, is not independent or objective, but rather very much re- 
lated to the intellectual and research community in which it is developed. Since 
knowledge is intelligible only in terms of the “conceptual lenses” through which it is 
viewed, it is essential that the underlying assumptions, the historical and philo- 
sophical antecedents and the intellectual traditions operating be clearly recognized 
and understood. 


The second section “Science as Discourse and Interest” contains a general 
treatment of paradigmatic thought in educational science, a review of Soviet peda- 
gogical sciences and an introduction to qualitative research. Popkewitz points out 
the extent to which the positivist view of social science, with its detachment from 
moral and ethical questions, and its movement toward mathematical languages and 
analysis has dominated thought in America, Australia and, to some extent, Britain. 
As a result the more general definition of empirical seems to have given way to the 
narrower meaning of “empirical” as “quantifiable,” and that problems of statistical 
rigor and procedure are paramount (p. 31). 


Although the positivist approach came under criticism by such people as 
Max Weber, Carl Becker and, Alfred Shutz as early as 1900, no change was effected 
until the 1970s. Popkewitz proposes the interesting explanation that the earlier cri- 
tiques came at a time when the Chicago School of Behavioral Analysis and the 
work of Talcott Parsons at Harvard were at their height. Graduates from the two 
institutions dominated social study into the 1960s. Thus, it was only after this time 
that the work of phenomenologists, Marx and social philosophers could be reintro- 
duced into the mainstream of North American social inquiry. This is a persuasive 
illustration of how a particular research tradition can predominate in an intellectual 
community. 

The third section of the book “Roles of the Intellectual in Contemporary Soci- 
ety” details such topics as (1) The Development of the American Academic Expert; 
(2) Motion as Educational Change; (3) Educational Evaluation as Political Form; 
and (4) The Researcher as a Social Factor. Popkewitz gives specific illustrations of 
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how pedagogical research and practice have developed historically in response to so- 
cial demand for usable knowledge. This response, he shows, affected the rise of pro- 
fessional schools in universities. With the support of, and active promotion by, phi- 
lanthropists and foundations, the social sciences became professionalized, and the 
academic intellectual assumed a position of some importance and influence. 
Popkewitz makes some penetrating analyses of “theoretical” work in education, 
and the ways in which it has been applied. For instance, he suggests that studies in 
educational change that were originally intended as attempts to understand human 
behavior or regularities, have become a technology “to serve organizational purposes 
to manage our social conditions” (p. 133). In the chapter dealing with evaluation in 
education, Popkewitz shows how the emergence of evaluation as a specialized 
subdiscipline has come to complement and legitimate policy-making imperatives (p. 
165) and cautions that 
to remove scientific procedures from their self-correcting communities and give them a 
life of their own is to unwittingly crystalize the procedures and their values. To borrow 
procedures without giving attention to the substantive assumptions of their use is to make 
the enterprise technical in quality. (Emphasis theirs) (p. 166) 


The reader, particularly the reader committed to the positivist tradition in edu- 
cational research and practice, will find this a challenging book. In the discussion of 
specific topics Popkewitz peels away layers of conventional understanding and de- 
scription to lay bare the essence of particular concepts and practices. In that 
unadorned form, they lose some of their former credibility. For the reader who has 
felt a vague uneasiness with many of the current practices in schools and in re- 
search methodologies, but was unable to articulate that uneasiness, this book will 
provide some welcome alternatives. 

The positivist approach is no longer sufficient for understanding so complex a 
phenomenon as the learning-teaching-administering interrelationship; the behavior- 
ist strategy is inadequate as the psychological base; and the structuralist paradigm 
is not adequate as the framework for designing educational organizations. The 
transition from these paradigms, however, will be slow and painful, for the alternate 
structures and approaches have not yet been fully developed. 


It would be appropriate to use this book as an introductory text for courses in 
research methods, for it helps to show the complexity of social science research, “in 
which data collection techniques assume meaning and significance only in relation 
to assumptions of the larger intellectual traditions in which the techniques are ap- 
plied” (p. ix). This text discusses those contexts and thereby counterbalances some 
of the purely empirical emphases of many conventional courses in educational re- 
search methods. 


Popkewitz has produced an important book. It should be required reading for 
students of education: those who think of themselves as researchers and/or theo- 
rists. It is especially important reading for those who purport to be policy-makers, 
or who are advisors to policy-makers. The analyses made and the insights presented 
will help to broaden the base for dealing with policy isssues, and inevitably for de- 
veloping criteria for assessing the policies and practices flowing from them. 


Frederick Enns 


Department of Educational Administration 
University of Alberta 
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THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


We Become What We Publish 


A look at who and what gets published in AJER raises some provocative ques- 
tions about educational research in Canada and about this journal’s editorial pol- 
icies and practices. 


During the five year period from 1980 through 1984, almost 400 manuscripts 
were received of which about one-third were accepted for publication. The average 
acceptance rate for 40 education journals in the United States appears to be one- 
fifth (Phi Delta Kappan, May 1984, p. 635). Some four-fifths of the manuscripts 
submitted to AJER came from university personnel. The education journals in- 
cluded in the PDK study received three-quarters of theirs from the same source. 
Over two-thirds of our manuscripts were written by Canadians, half of whom were 
also Albertans. And as Hansen’s article in the Perspectives section of this issue 
shows, those published were predominantly quantitative in nature and rooted in 
positivist epistemology. Most were also applied and psychological in their 
orientation. 

Coupling this information with the fact that two-thirds of our subscribers are lo- 
cated in Canada, shows that AJER remains what it has always been—a national 
journal with a strong western flavor. 

Moreover, it is primarily a vehicle for university professors to communicate with 
each other and their graduate students, for almost all of our subscribers also come 
from the university community. Yet the research being communicated is largely ap- 
plied in nature, not the basic research usually and uniquely associated with 
universities. Is this emphasis appropriate? Probably so, in a field of study like edu- 
cation. But then we need to ask: how and by whom are the research findings being 
applied? A plausible answer might be: by the originator and other professors in the 
performance of their teaching, research and service functions. Is this occurring? 
Should something different be happening? 

This latter question is equally pertinent to AJER. Hansen found that the arti- 
cles we publish reflect traditional approaches in educational research. Does this 
mean that the shift toward the qualitative is not as great as some would have us be- 
lieve, or is this change simply passing Canadians by? A more palatable explanation 
may relate to the image projected by the journal—prospective authors view it as fa- 
voring quantitative studies, so that is what we get. Since we become what we pub- 
lish, we are endeavoring to alter or modernize AJER’s image by publishing more re- 
ports of qualitative inquiries and of investigations employing diverse methodologies. 
Additionally, we are incorporating multiple research languages and logics in our 
evaluation guidelines for reviewers. The hoped-for increase in the number of manu- 
scripts received will, in turn, facilitate the application of high standards in the re- 
view and selection process. 


WHW 
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RONALD A. LATORRE 
School District #39 
Vancouver, British Columbia 


Kindergarten Screening: 
A Cross-Validation of the 
Florida Kindergarten Screening Battery’ 


A cross-validation of the Florida Kindergarten Screening Battery (FKSB) was con- 
ducted to determine the effectiveness and suitability of that instrument for a Cana- 
dian sample of pupils. Two hundred ninety-nine Vancouver pupils (all the 
Kindergarten pupils from nine schools) were administered the FKSB early in the 
Kindergarten year. Validation efforts included (a) convergent validation with a 
psychologist’s clinical prediction (b) convergent validation with an actuarial predic- 
tion from a different screening battery administered at the end of the Kindergarten 
year, and (c) predictive validation based upon pupils’ reading levels at the end of 
Grades 1 and 2. To examine spuriously low or high rates of true positives, the effects 
of teacher intervention and self-fulfilling prophecies were examined. The FKSB ap- 
pears to tap characteristics or traits that are predictive of later reading ability, but 
the classification functions should be customized by individual school districts to pro- 
vide the best possible prediction. 


Research into learning disabilities has consistently demonstrated that the earlier 
a reading disability is identified and remediated, the greater the improvement 
which follows (Green, Lyles, & Hissfeldt, 1980; Keeney & Keeney, 1968; Muehl & 
Forell, 1973; Satz, Friel, & Rudegeair, 1976; Strag, 1972). Early identification re- 
ceived government impetus in England from the Bullock Committee Report on A 
Language for Life (1975) and the Warnock Committee Report on Special Educa- 
tional Needs (1977) and in the United States from the Education of All 
Handicapped Children’s Act (PL 94-142-1975) (Federal Register, 1977; Krywaniuk, 
1979; Lindsay & Wedell, 1982; Mercer, Algozzine, & Trifiletti, 1979; Padula, 1979). 


The emphasis on early identification has extended to prediction—the attempt 
to determine which children are likely to fail in reading before they have actually 
€xperienced any reading failure. The rationale for prediction has ranged from the 
a ee, 
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neurological (being able to correct the situation while the central nervous system is 
still relatively “plastic” [Satz et al., 1976]), to the psychological (being able to cor- 
rect the situation before the child experiences failure and its concomitant loss of 
self-esteem [Green et al., 1980]), to the financial (being able to correct the situation 
before the child is placed into a relatively more expensive remediation program 
[James, 1982]). The importance of prediction was noted very early in the education 
literature (Monroe, 1935) and it remains a priority for many educators who believe 
that “the only sure way to cure a reading disability is to prevent it from developing” 
(Green et al., 1980, p. 50). The field of prediction, however, is not without its de- 
tractors who are primarily concerned with the deleterious effects that labeling 
might have on the child (Bricker & Bricker, 1976; Mercer et al., 1979; Reger, 1974). 


The interest in prediction and the impetus provided by U.S. Public Law 94-142 
has resulted in a proliferation of screening devices. In the rush to place these de- 
vices on the lucrative market, many test developers have not sufficiently tested the 
psychometric qualities of their devices. The fault of the test developers and distrib- 
utors must be shared by the consumers. In the urgent desire to document pupils 
with special needs, critical issues of validity and reliability have too frequently and 
too willingly been disregarded (Adelman, 1982; Van Duyne, Gargiulo, & Allen, 
1980). Particularly lacking for many of the newer screening devices is an examina- 
tion of the test’s validity presented in terms of a classificational hit rate (i.e., a 
prediction-performance matrix revealing the frequency of accurate predictions and 
inaccurate predictions). Accurate predictions are true positives (child is predicted 
to be at risk and later develops reading problems) and true negatives (child is pre- 
dicted to be not at risk and does not develop reading problems). The percentage of 
true positives is a measure of the effectiveness of the screening test and is some- 
times referred to as the ratio of effectiveness (Kirk, 1966). Inaccurate predictions 
are false positives (child is predicted to be at risk but does not develop reading 
problems) and false negatives (child is predicted to be not at risk but does develop 
reading problems). The percentage of false positives is generally a measure of a 
test’s efficiency. The greater the percentage of false positives, the less efficient the 
system is because valuable resources are misdirected. In a properly constructed 
matrix, the percentage of true positives and the percentage of false negatives equal 
100; the percentages of true negatives and false positives also equal 100. 


In surveying 51 preschool developmental screening tests, Lichtenstein (1979) 
found only two cases where validity was determined by a classificational analysis. 
Mercer et al. (1979) found only 15 of 70 early identification studies which per- 
formed a classificational analysis. Because the present paper focuses on 
Kindergarten screening, a similar survey was conducted to determine research 
efforts involving classificational analyses to determine the validity (predictive effi- 
cacy) and the efficiency of tests used to screen Kindergarten children.’ That survey 
revealed that a test battery developed by Satz and Friel (1978) yields a very high 
hit rate (true positives). Unfortunately, it produces a sizable number of false 
positives and would take a large amount of time to administer. The screening bat- 
tery by Satz and Friel was the predecessor of the Florida Kindergarten Screening 
Battery (Satz & Fletcher, 1982). 


The purpose of this report is to document the effectiveness and the efficiency of 
that battery for a multi-ethnic Canadian sample of boys and girls followed over a 
three-year period. This documentation is crucial since the battery was originally 
validated on a sample of all-white Florida boys. 
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History of the Florida Kindergarten Screening Battery 


The Florida Longitudinal Project was begun when 497 white male Kindergarten 
pupils (95.6 percent of the white male Kindergarten population) in Alachua county, 
Florida, were administered a battery. of 19 tests beginning in October, 1970 (Satz & 
Friel, 1974; Satz et al., 1976). Toward the end of the following school year, Grade 1 
teachers were asked to report the reading level of each pupil on a ten-point scale 
ranging from 0 (no readiness) to 9 (advanced third reader). That teacher rating 
served as a criterion variable upon which a discriminant function analysis was per- 
formed in an attempt to establish classification functions which would maximally 
separate four groups of readers: severely below average, mildly below average, aver- 
age and superior. To perform a matrix analysis, the two groups of below average 
readers were combined as were the average and superior readers. By “jacknifing” 
the classification functions onto the same raw scores from which those functions 
were derived, Satz and Friel (1974) claimed a 78 percent true positive hit rate. A 
factor analysis showed that the three most discriminating tests (Finger 
Localization, Recognition Discrimination and Alphabet Recitation) loaded on the 
same factor which they called sensory-perceptual-motor-mnemonic. 


These children were followed up yearly by collecting teacher reports of the 
child’s reading level at the end of Grades 1 through 6, and by test-based assess- 
ments at the end of Grades 2, 5 and 6 (Fletcher & Satz, 1982; Satz & Friel, 1974; 
Satz et al., 1976; Satz, Taylor, Friel, & Fletcher, 1978). The final assessment at 
Grade 6 was based on a subset of the original sample (N=195). At each follow-up, 
discriminant analyses were performed to determine classification functions for the 
most discriminating prediction variables. Those functions were always jacknifed 
onto the same scores which were used to determine the functions and a classifica- 
tion matrix was produced. For all the follow-ups, (Grade 4 excluded because the au- 
thor could not locate a report of those results), the true positives (severe and mod- 
erate risk combined) varied between 72 and 79 percent while the false positives 
varied between 15 and 30 percent. 


There is, however, an upward bias that results from jacknifing the classification 
functions onto the same scores used to calculate the discriminant functions 
(Gondek, 1981; Morrison, 1969). Two cross-validation studies were therefore under- 
taken by Satz and his co-workers (Satz & Friel, 1978; Satz et al., 1976). The inci- 
dence of true positives for one sample of all white boys was about 60 percent (Satz 
et al., 1976). The incidence of true positives for a sample of black and white boys 
and girls rose to 91 percent (Satz & Friel, 1978). The results of the Florida 
Kindergarten Screening Battery were sufficiently impressive to convince the 
Vancouver School District to adopt that battery for the Kindergarten screening 
component of its Developmental Review Program. 


The Vancouver Developmental Review Program? 


The Vancouver Developmental Review Program (VDRP) is a longitudinal pro- 
ject designed to identify pupils who have special needs, to carefully diagnose those 
needs, to evaluate the pupils’ developmental progress, and to monitor the overall ef- 
ficiency of the program itself. The process, as planned, includes a yearly review of 
each child by a school-based team. 

In addition, Kindergarten and Grades 4, 7, and 10 have been identified as “criti- 
cal stages” during which student testing and teacher checklists are completed. This 
is referred to as the screening phase of the VDRP. It is of some interest that these 
“critical stages” immediately follow hypothesized brain growth periods (Epstein, 
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1974, 1978; Sylvester, 1981) although those hypotheses were not an issue in estab- 
lishing the stages. Subsequent phases of educational diagnosis, program implemen- 
tation and full and formal assessment may follow for children with identified needs. 


In the fall of 1980, nine elementary schools in the Vancouver School District 
agreed to pilot the Florida Kindergarten Screening Battery for phase one in 
Kindergarten. This report documents the effectiveness and efficiency of that bat- 
tery based on two-year and three-year follow-ups. 


Method 
Procedure 


Between October and December, 1980, 299 Kindergarten children were 
administered the following tests: the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (Form b; 
Dunn, 1965), the Developmental Test of Visual-Motor Integration (Beery & 
Buktenica, 1967), the Recognition-Discrimination Test (Small, 1969) and the 
Alphabet Recitation Test. This battery was recommended by Satz on the basis of 
unpublished research results and was later named the Florida Kindergarten 
Screening Battery (FKSB). The Finger Localization Test (a major predictor in the 
early validity studies) did not form a part of the Vancouver-adopted screening bat- 
tery because parts of it had poor internal consistency and the amount of time nec- 
essary to administer it was not worthy of the resultant “slight” increment in accur- 
acy (Satz & Fletcher, 1982). The screening battery results, along with each child’s 
chronological age at the time of testing, were forwarded through Satz to Fletcher 
for classification. Based on prior research, the prediction of the two middle groups 
(mildly at risk and average) was not as accurate as the prediction of the two ex- 
treme groups (severely at risk and superior). Therefore, the classification informa- 
tion returned to the home schools was merely a list of the students classified as 
either severely at risk or as superior. 

Toward the end of the Kindergarten year, 100 of those pupils were randomly se- 
lected for psychological testing and for screening with an alternate battery. The 
testing included the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale and the Woodcock-Johnson 
Psycho-Educational Battery—Part 2—Tests of Achievement (Knowledge Cluster 
and Skills Cluster). The alternate screening battery was the Jansky-de Hirsch 
Screening Index. 

A follow-up of all the pupils screened with the FKSB was conducted toward the 
end of their Grade 1 year (1982). Each enrolling teacher was asked to respond to 
the following questions about each pupil: (a) did you see the child’s Kindergarten 
screening results? (b) if you saw those screening results, into which category was 
the child classified? (c) what is the pupil’s current reading level (pre-readiness, 
early Grade 1, middle Grade 1, end of Grade 1, early Grade 2, middle Grade 2 or 
beyond)? (d) what is your recommended placement for this child next year 
(Grade 1 or special class, transition Grade 1/2 or sheltered Grade 2, regular 
Grade 2, advanced Grade 2 or Grade 3)? (e) has this child been assessed by a psy- 
chologist either in Kindergarten or in Grade 1? (f) has this child been referred to 
any service because of academic problems either in Kindergarten or in Grade 1? 
(g) has this child been referred to any service because of social, emotional or behav- 
ioral problems either in Kindergarten or in Grade 1? and (h) during this year, have 
you provided this child with more help than you have provided to the average 
Grade 1 child? 

A three-year follow-up occurred at the end of Grade 2 (June, 1983). Each enrol- 
ling teacher was asked to provide the following information: (a) did the current en- 
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rolling teacher see the child’s Kindergarten screening results? (b) if the teacher saw 
these results, what were they? (c) what is the student’s current reading level (pre- 
readiness or early Grade 1, later Grade 1 or early Grade 2, middle of Grade 2, end 
of Grade 2, early Grade 3, middle of Grade 3 or beyond)? (d) what is the recom- 
mended placement for this child next year (Grade 1 or Grade 2 or special class, 
transition Grade 2/Grade 3 or sheltered Grade 3, regular Grade 3, advanced 
Grade 3 or Grade 4)? (e) which additional services, if any, were provided to the 
pupil during tke school year? (f) if the pupil received additional services, what was 
the school’s concern that led to the additional services being provided? and (g) did 
the classroom teacher provide the child with more help than he or she normally 
provided to the average Grade 2 pupil? 


Subjects 


Two hundred ninety-nine Kindergarten pupils (159 boys, 140 girls) were 
administered the screening battery. Their average age at time of testing was 64.6 
months (S.D.=3.4). Approximately 38 percent were ESL (English as a Second Lan- 
guage) children. That figure is somewhat lower than the 46-51 percent figure for all 
of Vancouver’s Kindergarten classes (LaTorre, 1983). Handedness was reported for 
166 pupils. About 85 percent of them were right-handed, 14 percent were left- 
handed, and 1 percent were ambidextrous. 


Preliminary analyses were conducted to determine pupils’ characteristics that 
were significantly related to the classification categories to which they were 
assigned. A one-way analysis of variance with a subsequent Scheffé range test re- 
vealed that pupils assigned to the severely at risk category were significantly 
younger (X=63.9 months) than those assigned to the superior category (X=65.5 
months), F(3,295) =3.9, p<.01. A chi-square analysis revealed that ESL pupils were 
disproportionately assigned to the severe and moderate risk categories while non- 
ESL pupils were disproportionately assigned to the superior category, x?(6) =43.5, 
p<.0001. This effect was relatively modest (Cramer’s V=.32). Handedness and 
gender were not significantly related to assigned categories. 


Because the representativeness of the follow-up group was of obvious concern, 
chi-square analyses were performed to determine differences between those pupils 
who had transferred out by Grade 2 and those who remained within the Vancouver 
system for the three-year period. These comparisons were conducted for the child’s 
Kindergarten classification (based on the FKSB), gender, handedness, and ESL 
status. There were no significant differences between the remaining pupils and 
those who transferred for gender, handedness, and ESL status. Proportionately 
more children predicted to be average or superior remained within the system (69.7 
percent) than transferred out; proportionally fewer of those predicted to be moder- 
ately at risk remained within the system (36.2 percent). Approximately half of the 
pupils predicted to be at risk transferred out. Although this difference was 
statistically significant, it was a “weak” finding as Cramer’s V was only .19. 


Results 
Reading Criterion 
Grade One Follow-Up. Follow-up information at the end of Grade 1 was avail- 
able for 217 of the pupils (72.5 percent of the original sample); the remainder had 
transferred to private schools within the district or had transferred outside of the 
district. A bivariate matrix was constructed by contrasting the four screening cate- 
gories with the following four reading ability levels: very poor reader (pre-readiness 
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or early Grade 1), poor reader (middle Grade 1), average reader (end of Grade 1 or 
early Grade 2), and superior reader (middle Grade 2 or beyond). That classification 
matrix is presented as Table 1. The overall hit rate (total correct predictions to 
total number of pupils) was 41 percent. 


TABLE 1 


Predictive Validity (Kindergarten to Grade 1) 
of the Florida Kindergarten Screening Battery 
Using Reading Level as the Criterion 


Criterion Reading Groups 


Prediction Very Poor Poor Average Superior Total 
Severe Risk i 17 19 0 48 
Moderate Risk 4 9 23 3 39 
Average 6 2 48 8 64 
Superior 1 1 44 20 66 
Total 23 29 134 31 ALY 


Table 1 was then collapsed into a 2x2 matrix (risk and no risk versus below 
average reader and average or above). The bivariate matrix was collapsed for two 
practical reasons. First, it simplifies the determination of hit rates as there is only 
one true positive and one true negative in a 2x2 table. In a 4x4 table, there are four 
possible hit rates which would tend to confuse the subsequent discussions of the 
many results to be generated. Secondly, from a practical point of view, the more im- 
portant information is whether a child will likely be a below average reader and not 
the exact degree to which a child will be below average (e.g., one-half grade level vs. 
a full grade level). The incidence of true positives was 80.8 percent while the inci- 
dence of false positives was 27.3 percent. While this is an impressive research result, 
it should be recalled that the home schools only received a list of those pupils who 
were classified into one of the extreme groups. Of the 23 very poor readers, only 12 
(52.2 percent) were predicted, and there were 36 pupils predicted to be severely at 
risk who became poor or average readers. Twenty of the 31 superior readers (64.5 
percent) were accurately predicted while an additional 46 pupils predicted to be 
superior became average readers at best. Consideration solely of the extreme groups 
resulted in a less effective and less efficient screening system. 

Specific subgroups were next selected for further analyses. Those subgroups 
were: boys, girls, ESL pupils with and without language difficulties directly attrib- 
utable to their ESL status, English as a first language pupils, pupils whose pre- 
dicted classification was associated with a probability of .70 or greater (i.e., based 
on the pupil’s test results and the discriminant functions used to classify the pupil, 
there was a 70 percent chance, or better, that the pupil would eventually read at the 
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predicted grade level) and pupils whose predicted classification was associated with 
a probability of .50 or greater. The additional analyses included overall hit rate, 
Kendall’s Tau, and Cramer’s V based on the 4x4 classification matrix, as well as the 
percentage of true positives and false positives based on the collapsed 2x2 matrix. 
The results are shown in Table 2. 


Subgroup 


Boys 

Girls 

ESL Children With 
Language 
Difficulties 

ESL Children 
Without 
Language 
Difficulties 

Children Who 
Spoke English 
as a First 
Language 

Classification 
Probability 
Greater than 
or Equal to .70 

Classification 
Probability 
Greater than 
or Equal to .50 


TABLE 2 


Predictive Validity of the Florida Kindergarten 
Screening Battery (Kindergarten to Grade 1) 
for Specific Vancouver Subgroups 


Validation Criteria 


Percentage Percentage 
Overall - of True of False 
Hit Rate Positives Positives Kendall’s Cramer’s 
(n) (4-categories) (2-categories) (2-categories) Tau V 
120 40.1% 82.1% 28.4% x hs 38 
97 41.2% 76.9% 26.2% 405 04 
4] 36.6 % 90.9% CMs Wea .44** 39 
43 32.6% 100.0% 56.8% 42* oe 
133 45.1% 66.7% 13.8% 42 sate 
22 40.9% 100.0% 14.3% vi45 85 
86 32.6% 95.6% 27.0% Ole 48 


‘D0 
De 
““p = .0001 


The classification results for boys and girls are comparable despite the fact that 
the FKSB standardization sample consisted exclusively of boys. Almost all of the 
ESL children who became poor readers were accurately predicted by the FKSB. 
However, the battery caused many ESL children to be incorrectly predicted as at 
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risk for subsequent reading difficulties. We must conclude that the battery discrim- 
inates against children with non-English first languages by over-classifying those 
children to the risk groups. Table 2 also shows that the four-category prediction is 
far from precise, as overall hit rates varied from 33 to 45 percent. The 100 percent 
and 96 percent true positives for those with classification probabilities greater than 
70 and .50, respectively, is impressive; however, it must be balanced by the fact 
that only 23 of the 52 below average readers (i.e., 44 percent) received a classifica- 
tion probability of .50 or greater. 


Grade Two Follow-Up. Follow-up information was available for 189 of the 
pupils (63.2 percent of the original sample) at the end of Grade 2. The bivariate 
matrix constructed for the four screening categories and four reading ability levels 
(very poor=pre-readiness through early Grade 2; poor=mid-Grade 2; average=late 
Grade 2 or early Grade 3; superior=mid-Grade 3 and beyond) is shown as Table 3. 


TABLE 3 


Predictive Validity (Kindergarten to Grade 2) 
of the Florida Kindergarten Screening Battery 
Using Reading Level as the Criterion 


Criterion Reading Groups 


Prediction Very Poor Poor Average Superior Total 
Severe Risk 10 14 11 2 37 
Moderate Risk 4 4 24 5 aw 
Average 4 10 36 6 56 
Superior 0 5 a2 Ops 59 
Total 18 a 103 35 189 


The overall hit rate (total correct predictions to total number of pupils) was 63.2 
percent—much higher than the Kindergarten to Grade 1 overall hit rate. Collapsing 
the data into a 2x2 matrix resulted in a true positive rate of 62.7 percent and a false 
positive rate of 30.4 percent. Considering only the extreme prediction groups of se- 
vere risk and superior, 10 of the 18 very poor readers (55.6 percent) were accurately 
predicted as were 22 of the 35 superior readers (62.9 percent). The Grade 2 predic- 
tive validity results for extreme groups were similar to those for the two-year 
follow-up. The results for the 2x2 matrix, however, were not as impressive at the 
end of Grade 2 as they were at the end of Grade 1. 

As was done for the Grade 1 follow-up, validity results for specific subgroups 
were analyzed. Those classification results are shown in Table 4. 

The Grade 2 follow-up results for specific subgroups (Table 4) are comparable 
to the Grade 1 follow-up results (Table 2). One exception is that the test appears 
less effective in predicting boys than girls by the end of Grade 2 than it was at the 
end of Grade 1. That a pupil’s first language background affects the efficiency of 
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the test also becomes more apparent with the Grade 2 follow-up data. The percent- 


age of false positives is very high for ESL pupils. 


TABLE 4 


Predictive Validity of the Florida Kindergarten Screening Battery 
(Kindergarten to Grade 2) for Specific Vancouver Subgroups 


Validation Criteria 


Percentage Percentage 


Overall of True of False 
Hit Rate Positives Positives Kendall’s Cramer’s 

Subgroup (n) (4-categories) (2-categories) (2-categories) Tau V 
Boys 88 34.1% 60.0 % 36.2% v4 .30 
Girls 63 46.0 % 83.3 % 29.4% (bos 39 
ESL Children With 39 28.2% 81.3% 60.9% pate .36 

Language 

Difficulties 
ESL Children 37 29.7% 66.7 % 56.0% 18 a 

Without 

Language 

Difficulties 
Children Who 112 44.6% 47.8% 14.6% Al .34 

Spoke English 

as a First 

Language 
Classification 16 62.5% 100.0% 9.1% ole 91 

Probability 

Greater than 

or Equal to .70 
Classification es 34.7% 100.0% 25.0% .63""" .56 


Probability 
Greater than 
or Equal to .50 


p01 
““p = .0005 
“"p =< .0001 


Combined Criteria 


Home schools had received feedback on the pupils’ classifications in their 
Kindergarten year with the express purpose of taking the necessary steps to 
(a) prevent a pupil, predicted to be at severe risk, from developing a reading prob- 


lem, and (b) provide enriching experiences to potentially superior pupils. 


The schools’ responses to the children may actually have interfered with the 
validation research by preventing reading difficulties which would otherwise have 
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TABLE 5 


Predictive Validity (Kindergarten to Grade 1) of the Florida 
Kindergarten Screening Battery Using Combined Criteria 


Criterion Groups 


Prediction Below Average Average Superior Total 
At Risk 57 28 2 87 
Average 27 29 8 64 
Superior 13 34 19 66 
Total 97 a0 29 217 


developed. If the schools’ interventions were effective, the incidence of true 
positives would appear lower than it should have been. To adjust for this, a com- 
bined criterion was developed against which the screening predictions could be 
evaluated. For the Grade 1 follow-up, a child was considered as below average if 
(a) reading level was at or below mid-Grade 1 or, (b) recommended placement was 
retention in Grade 1 or in a transition or sheltered Grade 1/Grade 2, or (c) he or she 
was referred due to academic problems, or (d) the teacher had provided that child 
with more help than was given to an average Grade 1 child. A child was considered 
superior if (a) he or she was reading at the mid-Grade 2 level or higher or the rec- 
ommended placement was advanced Grade 2 or Grade 3, and (b) there were no re- 
ferrals for academic problems and the teacher had not given additional help to the 
child. The remainder of the children were considered average. For this analysis, a 
3x3 classification matrix was constructed. To achieve this, the severe and moderate 
risk prediction categories were combined. As seen in Table 5, the overall hit rate 
was 48.4 percent. The incidence of true positives was 58.8 percent while the inci- 
dence of false positives (based on a collapsed 2x2 matrix) was 13.8 percent. The 
overall hit rate and the incidence of false positives showed slight improvements 
when the combined criteria were used, but the incidence of true positives was much 
lower for the combined criteria (58.8 percent) than it was for the reading criterion 
(80.8 percent). The two criteria, reading level and combined indices, did overlap sig- 
nificantly as evidenced by a correlation of .64 (p<.001) and a Cramer’s V of .72. 
The FKSB therefore appears to be best able to predict those children who will ex- 
perience some degree of reading failure regardless of whether or not remedial assist- 
ance is provided. 


Self-Fulfilling Prophecies 

In addition to the possibility that teachers’ interventions may have reduced the 
incidence of true positives by preventing reading difficulties in “at risk” children, 
there was the concern that the classification of pupils may have initiated self-fulfill- 
ing prophecies which, in effect, acted to increase the incidence of true positives. To 
examine that possibility, teachers were asked if they saw the child’s classification 
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results and, if so, to which group did they recall that the child had been assigned. 
Classification matrices were constructed separately for children whose teachers re- 
ported seeing the results and for children whose teachers did not report seeing the 
results. Because teachers were informed if the pupil was severely at risk, superior, 
or neither of those two extreme groups, the classification matrices were 3x3 
bivariate tables. If there was a self-fulfilling prophecy, hit rates should have been 
greater among those children whose teachers saw the results than among those chil- 
dren whose teachers did not see the results. 


The overall hit rates, using the Grade 1 reading level criterion, were 51 percent 
for pupils whose results were seen by the Grade 1 teacher and 53 percent for pupils 
whose results were not seen by the Grade 1 teachers. Grade 2 results were 63 per- 
cent for pupils whose teachers saw the results and 55 percent for pupils whose 
teachers did not see the results. The incidence of true positives (child assigned as at 
risk who later became a below average reader) was 60 percent for pupils whose re- 
sults were seen by the Grade 1 teacher and 55 percent for pupils whose results were 
not seen by the Grade 1 teacher. Grade 2 results showed a 66 percent true positive 
hit rate for pupils whose teachers saw the results and a 50 percent true positive hit 
rate for pupils whose teachers did not see the results. These results do not 
statistically support a self-fulfilling prophecy hypothesis as being responsible for 
the previously reported validation results. The one possible exception is the 16 per- 
cent difference in true positives at the end of Grade 2. However, those results must 
be interpreted cautiously because they are based on only six of the remaining 189 
pupils. In addition, of the nine pupils predicted to be at severe risk and whose 
Grade 2 teachers saw the results, only one pupil was remembered as a child classi- 
fied as at risk. Four other such pupils were remembered as being classified as aver- 
age and Grade 2 teachers could not remember the classification results of the re- 
maining four severely-at-risk children. Therefore, in only one case (out of the origi- 
nal sample of 299 pupils) did the classification of “at risk” follow the child into 
Grade 2. 


Convergent Validation 


Beyond the face validity of the FKSB and the results of the predictive validity 
reported above, one can examine the convergent validity of the screening battery. 
In other words, how well does it correlate with another test or test battery in pre- 
dicting children at risk for reading failure? A random sample of 100 of the 
Vancouver pupils had been selected for further testing at the end of the 
Kindergarten year. Using the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, parts of the 
Woodcock-Johnson Psycho-Educational Battery (Part 2—Tests of Achievement), 
and clinical experience, a school psychologist made “clinical” predictions using the 
same terminology of “severe risk,” “moderate risk,” “average,” and “superior.” The 
Jansky de Hirsch Screening Index was subsequently administered to those same 
children and an “actuarial” prediction was derived. The Screening Index predicts 
the following four categories: “likely to fail in reading,” “average progress is doubt- 
ful,” “will probably do average work,” and “will read well.” 

The psychologists’ clinical prediction (4x4 matrix) correlated .56 (p<.0001) with 
the FKSB prediction; the prediction derived from the Screening Index correlated 
.44 (p<.001) with the FKSB prediction; the psychologist’s prediction correlated .63 
(p<.0001) with the Screening Index prediction. While the psychologist’s predic- 
tions were more similar to the predictions based upon the Screening Index, the 
FKSB showed a moderate but highly significant correlation with both. 
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TABLE 6 


Means Adjusted for Chronological Age, (Standard Deviations), 
and F-Ratios for the Four Groups Predicted by 
the Florida Kindergarten Screening Battery 


Prediction Based Upon the 
Florida Kindergarten Screening Battery 


Variable Severe Risk Moderate Average Superior F-Ratio 
Risk 

1.Q. 91.4 (8.6) 100.4 (13.2) 108.6 (14.0) 109.7 (13.7) iO 56ie 
Child’s Responsiveness 39.7 (1.7) 38.8 (1.5) 39.2 (1.3) 39.1 (1.3) 1.00 
Science Test 11.8 (2.4) 14.8 (4.5) 16.3 (2.3) 7 As(Q21) babs 
Social Studies Test 5.7 (2.6) 7.9 (3.8) 11.3 (2.6) 22007) 23.45° 
Humanities Test THA) 10.2 (4.0) 12.4 (2.9) 1342-6) 11 Gio 
Letter-Word 4.3 (laa) 6.7 (2.6) 7.2 (3.4) TD 2a) OM 
Identification 
Applied Problems 13.7 (3.8) 15.9 (2.5) 15.7 (2.7) 15.8 (1.9) 2.48 
Dictation dese) 4.7 (4.2) 3.6 (1.6) 3.9 (1.3) 6.36" 
Bender-Gestalt 2.9 (1.9) 4.1 (1.8) 3.8 (1.5) 3.6 (1.8) 1.18 
(Partial) 
Word Matching SS.) 7.8 (3.5) 7.6 (3.1) 8.6 (2.2) 0.39 
Letter Naming 4.4 (2.1) 5.9 (0.4) LS a fat PAG) 6.0 (0.2) BiGze 
Picture Naming 10.4 (2.3) 12.6 (4.0) 14.4 (2.2) Ve 7) 16.53** 
Binet Sentence 1.5 (0.6) 1.6 (0.8) 2.0 (0.7) 2.1 (0.7) 2.87" 
Memory 

*p = .05 

““p < .005 
"pn < .0001 


Because the children had been screened with the FKSB early in the 
Kindergarten year and the psychological testing and additional screening had been 
conducted later in that year, the subsequent tests were used to provide further evi- 
dence regarding the validity of the FKSB. To this end, a 4x2 regression model mul- 
tivariate analysis of covariance was used to determine group differences (based on 
the FKSB predictions) for the following variables: IQ, summative score of the 
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child’s responsiveness during testing (e.g., shy, persistent, easily distracted), six raw 
scores from the Woodcock-Johnson Achievement Tests (Science, Social Studies, 
Humanities, Letter-Word Identification, Applied Problems, and Dictation), and 
five raw scores from the Jansky de Hirsch Screening Index (Bender-Gestalt 
[Partial], Word Matching, Letter Naming, Picture Naming, and Binet Sentence 
Memory). The two factors were FKSB prediction (severe risk, moderate risk, aver- 
age and superior) and sex (boy, girl). The one covariate was age (in months). 
Covarying age and including sex as a factor allowed for the analysis of raw scores 
which is preferable to most adjusted scores for statistical analyses. 


The multivariate analysis showed that the FKSB prediction was a significant 
factor (approximate F(39,154)=4.16, p<.0001). There was also a significant inter- 
action between the FKSB prediction and the child’s sex (approximate 
F(39,154) =2.28, p<.0005). 

Univariate analyses were then performed for each dependent variable and 
Tukey’s range tests were applied when significance was discovered. Because the 
FKSB prediction was highly significant, the means, standard deviations and F-ra- 
tios for the groups are shown in Table 6. Range tests revealed that the average and 
superior groups were not significantly different from one another but each was sig- 
nificantly different from either the severe risk group alone or both the severe and 
moderate risk groups. The severe and moderate risk groups were not significantly 
different. 


The predicted group x sex interaction was significant for Science, Social Studies, 
Humanities and Picture Naming (F[3,67]=7.7, 3.0, 2.9, and 3.6, respectively, 
p~<.05). The range tests consistently demonstrated that the severely at-risk boys 
and girls and the moderately at-risk girls obtained the lowest scores. 


Conclusion 


This report has documented a thorough examination of the validity of the 
Florida Kindergarten Screening Battery (Satz & Fletcher, 1982), which was con- 
ducted in School District #39 (Vancouver). Evidence of the FKSB’s validity from 
both basic research and applied points of view is presented. The results indicate 
that if a four-category prediction is provided and if those predictions are then col- 
lapsed into risk vs. no-risk alternatives, the battery has a very commendable true 
positive “hit rate” of 81 percent over a two-year period. That is, four out of five 
children whose reading ability will be below average by the end of Grade 1 can be 
predicted by the Battery very early in their Kindergarten year. The impressiveness 
of this result is heightened when one considers that these children were identified 
to teachers who presumably attempted various intervention strategies throughout 
Kindergarten and Grade 1. It could be for that very reason that the Grade 2 follow- 
up results were less impressive, with a true positive hit rate of only 63 percent. Con- 
sidering the great fluctuation observed within the same child during the first years 
of formal schooling, the problems of inter-tester and inter-rater reliability, and the 
fact that the FKSB samples a limited range of abilities, the attainment of a 63 per- 
cent hit rate is certainly respectable. The reduced effectiveness does, however, 
argue for successive screening. In Vancouver, every child is screened in some way 
every year in elementary school. Successive screening should help to counteract the 
phenomenon whereby some teachers may have such faith in the validity (proven or 
not) of any “published test” that they will “lock” pupils into an ability group for 
several years despite subsequent changes in the pupil’s ability and despite evidence 
(aside from published tests) that the pupil was misclassified (Book, 1974; Moore, 
Martin, & Mundy, 1982). 
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The FKSB appears to measure some set of traits or characteristics which will 
determine later reading ability and which are relatively resistant to change as a re- 
sult of early intervention strategies currently used in education. In reviewing the 
tests used in the FKSB, one is struck by the fact that half of the test battery con- 
sists of language tests (Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test and Alphabet Recitation). 
Jansky and de Hirsch had already noted that two language tests (Letter and 
Picture Naming) made the greatest contributions to their screening battery, and a 
recently validated pre-Kindergarten screening battery also relied heavily on lan- 
guage tests which contributed more to predictive utility than did visual-motor tests 
(Badian, 1982). It only makes sense that the best predictors of later reading ability 
are tasks which are as similar as possible to those encountered in the later reading 
program (Adelman, 1982; Chomsky, 1976; Ilg & Ames, 1965; Jansky & de Hirsch, 
1972). 


When used appropriately, the FKSB not only has predictive validity for subse- 
quent reading difficulties, but it also significantly predicts two distinct groups of 
students based upon various psychological and screening tests. This underscores the 
point that the construct validity of the battery is impressive if one combines the 
two predicted risk groups and the average and superior groups and considers those 
two newly formed groups separately. However, the construct validity for a four- 
group prediction is lacking given the Kindergarten and Grade 1 data. 


Convergent validity was demonstrated by modest, albeit highly significant, cor- 
relations with a psychologist’s clinical predictions (based upon psychological test 
data) and the actuarial predictions from another recognized screening battery. That 
the psychologist’s predictions correlated more highly with the Screening Index than 
with the FKSB likely resulted from the fact that the psychologist made his predic- 
tion at the same time that the Screening Index was administered (the end of the 
Kindergarten year) which was approximately six months after the administration of 
the FKSB. It is also uncertain what effect the psychologist’s prediction may have 
had on his subsequent administration and scoring of the Screening Index. 


Early studies of teachers’ expectations (Palardy, 1968; Rosenthal & Jacobson, 
1966, 1968) have sensitized people to the dangers of self-fulfilling prophecies de- 
spite the methodological flaws of those early studies (Elashoff & Snow, 1970) and 
subsequently contradictory evidence (Elijah, 1980). (See Brophy, 1983, for a thor- 
ough review of the literature.) To acknowledge and address this sensitivity, 
warranted or not, the issue of an artificially inflated hit rate due to self-fulfilling 
prophecies was examined. The evidence, though by no means conclusive, failed to 
support such a contention. Of the 48 children predicted to be at severe risk in mid- 
Kindergarten, only 10 carried that label into the Grade 1 classroom and only one 
carried it into the Grade 2 classroom. Further, the predictive validity based upon 
those 10 children whose “labels” were known to the Grade 1 teachers was no greater 
than the predictive validity based upon those pupils whose “labels” were unknown. 

The FKSB does predict proportionately more ESL children and younger chil- 
dren as being at risk. Follow-up data showed that ESL children were over-repre- 
sented in the poorer reading groups but that age, by the end of Grade 1, was not 
significantly different among the different reading levels. Caution is therefore urged 
in interpreting the screening results of chronologically younger children. 

The probability statements associated with the prediction results would appear 
very useful to a school or a school district with limited resources for intervention. 
Classifications with associated probabilities of .70 or greater produced a 100 percent 
true positive “hit rate” with a 14 percent rate of false positives. Where more re- 
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sources are available, the cut off for review could be .50 which, in this study, was as- 
sociated with a 96 percent true positive rate and a 27 percent false positive rate. 


It is recommended, however, that every child be reviewed, and that other evi- 
dence (e.g., teacher reports, support staff observations) be considered along with 
the screening results before a child is labeled as “at risk” or “not at risk.” The 
FKSB, although a fairly accurate screening device, does possess some degree of im- 
precision. 


It is also recommended that schools and school districts with a computer cap- 
ability develop discriminant functions based upon local results. The Vancouver 
School District has done this for its VDRP and has developed separate sets of clas- 
sification functions for ESL and non-ESL pupils which appear to be more accurate 
for its population and which require the administration of only three of the four 
screening tests. The Vancouver School District is continuing to monitor the 
Kindergarten screening component of its Assessment Program. By September 1985, 
approximately 12,000 Kindergarten pupils will have been screened with the FKSB 
and over 3,000 Kindergarten pupils will be screened every subsequent year. It is ex- 
pected that Vancouver’s Developmental Review Program will provide valuable in- 
formation not only for validity and restandardization of screening batteries, but 
also for developing new and better preventative and remedial programs for children 
with reading difficulties. 


Notes 


ie Inquiries and requests for reprints should be directed to Ronald A. LaTorre, Evaluation and Research Services, Vancouver 
School Board, 1595 West 10th Avenue, Vancouver, B.C., Canada V6J 1Z8. Thanks are extended to Lucy Bilow and Rumiko 
Kawahira who assisted with data collection and data preparation, and Del Sturhahn, past Team Leader of Vancouver’s 
Developmental Review Program. 


2. A copy of the survey results is available without charge from the author. 
3. This program is now part of amore comprehensive District Student Assessment Program. 
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Implementing a Centrally Developed 
Curriculum Guide! 


A review of the literature indicates that centrally developed curriculum guides have 
had limited influence in determining the programs and activities of teachers. This 
study was designed to examine the effectiveness of one aspect of a centralized curricu- 
lum development process by focusing on implementation of the British Columbia 
Elementary Language Arts Curriculum Guide. Responses to a questionnaire 
completed by 115 elementary school teachers in B.C. indicated that: three-quarters of 
the teachers used the Guide occasionally or frequently for long range planning, but 
not for short term planning; their attitude toward the Guide was positive in that over 
three-quarters agreed that the Guide was important for good teaching and provided 
the framework for the language arts program; they were uncertain about the role of 
textbooks; and they perceived information and inservice programs as being provided 
less than occasionally, but held well defined views as to appropriate content for such 
inservice programs. Since, except for long range planning, these findings support the 
view that curriculum guides have only limited use, the value of curriculum guides de- 
veloped by central authorities is questioned. 


Curriculum development is commonly done by provincial departments of educa- 


tion in Canada, while in the United States the responsibility for curriculum devel- 
opment in most states is traditionally delegated to local school districts. Some Ca- 


nadian provinces also play an important role in the implementation process. 


Mrs. Coles McRadu is an elementary school teacher in Parksville, British Columbia. 
Dr. Allison is an associate professor of education in the Faculty of Education, University of British Columbia. 
Dr. Gray is a professor of education in the Faculty of Education, University of British Columbia. 
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The province of British Columbia is one of those provinces in which curriculum 
is developed under the aegis of the Curriculum Development Branch of the Minis- 
try of Education. The process utilizes advisory committees, the members of which 
are appointed by the Ministry of Education and usually include teachers, adminis- 
trators, and university professors. Through meetings of these committees and the 
work of the Ministry staff, a new or revised course or program of study in a specific 
area such as reading or language is produced and approved under ministerial au- 
thority. This is then issued to school districts in the form of a curriculum guide 
which becomes the officially approved curriculum in the designated subject area. 


The implementation procedure following the issuance of a guide is usually char- 
acterized by meetings, workshops, institutes and other professional gatherings 
sponsored by the Implementation Branch of the Ministry which are designed to in- 
struct the teachers of the province in how to put the new curriculum guide into 
operation. Although the final curriculum implementation occurs at the classroom 
level, the process is significantly influenced by the Ministry. To this extent, then, 
the process of development and implementation can be said to be centralized in 
British Columbia. 


A review of the literature on curriculum implementation suggests that curricu- 
lum guides developed at state or provincial levels for implementation by local 
schools have not played a major role in influencing the curriculum implementation 
process (Talmage, 1972; Foshay & Beilin, 1969). The textbook alone more often be- 
comes the curriculum than do guides or courses of study (Goodlad, Klein, & Associ- 
ates, 1970; Hall, Loucks, Rutherford, & Newlove, 1975; Pratt, 1980). One study re- 
ported that curriculum guides lay unread in supply closets (Jackson & Belford, 
1965, p. 287). However, one Canadian study reported that guides produced at the 
school district level played a major role in shaping teachers’ curriculum planning 
and organizing decisions, but that guides produced at the provincial level had little 
influence beyond helping to shape overall objectives (Leithwood, Ross, & 
Montgomery, 1982). Despite such evidence, however, some provinces like British 
Columbia maintain elaborate centrally organized curriculum development and im- 
plementation branches. It was the intent of this study to examine aspects of this 
process in British Columbia to see how results might or might not differ from what 
might have been expected from the findings of the studies reviewed. 


In 1979, the province introduced to most elementary schools in British Colum- 
bia a new Language Arts Curriculum Guide designed and produced through a pro- 
cess similar to that described above. The guide had been in force for more than one 
school year at the time the present study was carried out. 


Purpose 


This study was designed to explore the effectiveness of the centralized curricu- 
lum development and implementation process by examining selected aspects of the 
use of the new British Columbia Elementary Language Arts Curriculum Guide 
(BCELAC Guide) as a specific example. For the purpose of this study, a centralized 
curricular development process is one developed at the level of the provincial Min- 
istry of Education rather than at the level of the school district or the individual 
school. A questionnaire was developed to acquire information related to the follow- 
ing research questions: (1) to what extent are elementary language arts teachers 
using the BCELAC Guide? (2) what is the attitude of teachers toward the BCELAC 
Guide? (3) what do teachers perceive as the role of textbooks in determining their 
language arts program? and (4) what are teachers’ perceptions of the role played by 
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their district in providing information and inservice program support for implemen- 
tation of the BCELAC Guide? 


Method 
Subjects 


Data were obtained from 115 teachers in six elementary schools selected at ran- 
dom from each of three school districts in the Vancouver metropolitan area. 


Instrument 


Answers to the four research questions were sought by means of a three-part 
questionnaire. 

The first section, entitled the “Survey of Use,” consisted of 13 items, nine of 
which were designed to examine the frequency with which teachers reported use of 
the BCELAC Guide, and four items to examine teachers’ perceptions of the fre- 
quency with which their district provided information and inservice support related 
to the Guide. 

The second section, entitled the “Survey of Opinion,” consisted of 16 items de- 
signed to examine teachers’ attitudes toward the BCELAC Guide, their perception 
of the role of textbooks in determining their language arts program, their attitudes 
toward district inservice program support related to use of the Guide, and their at- 
titudes toward the need for additional inservice program support related to use of 
the Guide. 

Items in both sections had five response categories. For the Survey of Use they 
were: Constantly (C), Frequently (F), Occasionally (O), Seldom (S), and Never (N), 
and for the Survey of Opinion they were: Strongly Agree (SA), Agree (A), Uncertain 
(U), Disagree (D), and Strongly Disagree (SD). 

The third section was designed to obtain background information on the 
teachers: the grade level taught, the number of years of teaching experience and the 
level of postsecondary education attained. 


Procedures 

The principals of the 18 schools selected were asked to distribute the question- 
naires to teachers from Grades 1 to 7 who taught language arts. After a week, extra 
questionnaires and a follow-up letter were sent to the schools. Four weeks later data 
collection was terminated and analysis of the data begun. 


Limitations 
The findings of this study are limited geographically to the Vancouver metro- 
politan area and to the teachers responding to the questionnaires. No attempt was 
made to generalize beyond this sample. The questionnaires used were prepared 
specifically for this study and while care was taken to establish content validity, 
they suffer from the usual limitations of such instruments. 


Results 
Of the 202 questionnaires distributed, 115 or 59.6 percent were completed and 
returned. This sample, with a median grade assignment of 3.9, was divided almost 
equally between teachers of the, primary and intermediate grades. The median 
number of years of experience ranged from 9.2 to 11.6 with an overall median of 
10.3 years. Finally, the median number of years of university education was 4.1, 
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where a score of 4.0 indicates a BA or BEd degree. (79.2 percent of the teachers had 
a bachelor’s degree.) 

Data relating to the first research question, the extent to which teachers were 
using the BCELAC Guide, were derived from responses to eight items from the 
Survey of Use questionnaire and are presented in Table 1. The data indicate that 


TABLE 1 


Summary of Responses to Eight Items Selected 
from the “Survey of Use” Pertaining to 
Teachers’ Use of the BCELAC Guide 


Response! 
Use ¢. F 0 S N 
For short-term planning 1.8% 14.0% 39.5% 30.7% 14.0% 
For long-term planning 12:3 36.8 32.5 13:3 ae 
Identification of special skills 7.0 28.1 42.1 19.3 Sha 
Familiarization with content 2.6 21.9 50.0 20.2 ate 
Source of teaching ideas 0.9 13.2 43.0 32D 10.3 
Program assessment 0.9 12.3 46.5 2esaL 16.7 
Use during past year 2.6 20.2 47.4 20.2 9.6 
Use during past month Btb 4.4 21.9 2351 46.5 
Items combined 4.0% 18.9% 40.4% 23.0% 13.9% 


1 Response options were: 
Constantly (C), Frequently (F), Occasionally (O), Seldom (S), and Never (N). 


nearly half of the teachers made frequent or constant use of the Guide for long- 
term planning, but only 16 percent made frequent or constant use of the Guide for 
short-term planning. Nearly half reported seldom or never using the Guide for 
short-term planning. While some two-thirds used the Guide occasionally or fre- 
quently during the past year, just over one-fourth reported using the Guide occa- 
sionally or frequently during the past month. Two-thirds reported seldom or never 
using the Guide during the past month. More than two-thirds of the teachers re- 
ported occasional or frequent use of the Guide for becoming familiar with content 
and for identification of special skills, whereas nearly three-quarters of the teachers 
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made infrequent or occasional use of the Guide as a source of teaching ideas and for 
program assessment. 


The second research question was concerned with the attitude of teachers 
toward the BCELAC Guide. The responses to seven items from the Survey of 
Opinion questionnaire are presented in Table 2. This table shows that three-quar- 


TABLE 2 


Summary of Responses to Seven Items Selected from the 
“Survey of Opinion” Pertaining to Teachers’ 
Attitudes Toward the BCELAC Guide 


Response} 
Opinion SA A U D SD 

Familiarity with the Guide is important 29.1% 49.2% TA% 11.3% 3.0% 
for good teaching? 
The Guide is a major reference in 13.0 42.6 13.0 26.1 be 
program planning 
The goals of the Guide provide my 174 59.6 bE lies 10.4 1% 
program’s framework 
The new Guide is an improvement over 17.4 40.9 34.8 ou 3.0 
the previous Guide 
The format of the Guide is satisfactory 7.0 Bost 270) 7.0 aD 
I am comfortable using the Guide 6.1 60.9 22.6 8.7 1% 

Items combined 15.0% 51.5% 19.4% 11.2% 3.1% 


1 Response options were: 
Strongly Agree (SA), Agree (A), Uncertain (U), Disagree (D), and Strongly Disagree (SD). 


2 Items one and two were similar and have been combined. 


ters of the teachers agreed or strongly agreed that familiarity with the Guide was 
important and that the goals should provide a framework for their programs. 
Slightly more than half agreed or strongly agreed that the Guide should serve as a 
major reference in program planning. More than half of the teachers felt the new 
guide was an improvement over the former and found the format satisfactory. Two- 
thirds found the Guide comfortable for use. 

Data relating to the third question concerned with the role of textbooks in de- 
termining the language arts program were obtained from the responses to two items 
from the Survey of Opinion, and are presented in Table 3. The distribution of 
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TABLE 3 


Summary of Responses to Two Items Selected from 
the “Survey of Opinion” Pertaining to the Role of Textbooks 
in Determining the Language Arts Program 


Response} 
Opinion SA A U D SD 

The Guide is more important than 7.8% 31.3% 27.8% 27.8% 5.2% 
textbooks in planning my Language 
Arts program 
The Guide provides more of a 8.7 40.9 19.9 26.1 52 
framework for the Language Arts 
program than textbooks 

Items combined 8.3% 36.1% 23.9% 27.0% 5.2% 


1 Response options were: 
Strongly Agree (SA), Agree (A), Uncertain (U), Disagree (D), and Strongly Disagree (SD). 


responses shows that the researchers were nearly evenly divided about the relative 
importance of the Guide or textbooks for providing a framework for program plan- 
ning. 

Answers to the fourth research question, concerned with perceptions of the role 
of the school districts in providing information and inservice program support for 
implementation of the Guide were sought from responses to three sets of items se- 
lected from the Survey of Use and Survey of Opinion questionnaires. The responses 
to these items are presented in Tables 4, 5, and 6. 

The first set consisted of four items from the Survey of Use and assessed the 
amount of information and inservice support provided by the school district. The 
responses to these items are presented in Table 4. The majority of responses are in 
the occasionally, seldom or never categories, suggesting a teacher judgment of less 
than satisfactory district level inservice support. The responses range from approx- 
imately 40 percent indicating that the Guide was seldom or never used as a refer- 
ence for district workshops to over 75 percent indicating that districts seldom or 
never provided release time for working with the Guide. 


The second set consisted of three items from the Survey of Opinion. The 
responses to these items are reported in Table 5. They show that approximately 90 
percent of the responses to questions about the adequacy of district inservice sup- 
port are distributed almost evenly between agree, uncertain, and disagree. 

Responses to the third set consisting of four items taken from the Survey of 
Opinion are presented in Table 6. This table shows that nearly two-thirds of the 
teachers responding either agreed or strongly agreed to items that suggested areas 
where more district support could be provided. 
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TABLE 4 


Summary of Responses to Four Items Selected from the “Survey of 
Use” Pertaining to District Inservice Program Support 
and Information Related to the BCELAC Guide 


Response! 
Use C F 0 S N 

The District provides information 5.3% 20.2% 28.1% 31.6% 14.9% 
regarding content of the Guide 
The District provides information 1.8 13.2 30.7 29.8 24.6 
regarding use of the Guide 
The District provides release time for 0.0 13.2 9.6 19.3 ave! 
work related to the Guide 
The Guide is a reference for District 0.9 24.6 Boe 26.3 Ta-2 
workshops 

Items combined 2.0% 17.8% 25.9% 26.8% 27.7% 


' Response options were: 
Constantly (C), Frequently (F), Occasionally (O), Seldom (S), and Never (N). 


Summary 

The findings with respect to degree of use of the BCELAC Guide show that 
teachers tended to rely on the Guide for long-range planning and viewed the goals 
of the Guide as providing a broad framework for their language arts programs. 

However, teachers tended not to use the Guide for short-range planning, as a 
source of teaching ideas, or for providing a basis for program assessment. The 
teachers were about evenly divided on whether or not they had made use of the 
Guide during the past year, but more than two-thirds had seldom or never used the 
Guide in the past month. 

Teacher’s attitudes toward the BCELAC Guide, as indicated in Table 2, were 
generally favorable and they tended to agree that they should be familiar with the 
Guide. The majority responded with agreement or strong agreement in viewing the 
Guide as a major reference in planning and developing their language arts program. 

As indicated in Table 3, teachers were about evenly divided as to whether text- 
books or the BCELAC Guide should play the major role in organizing the language 
arts program, but they tended to favor the Guide over textbooks in providing a 
framework for the language arts program. 

Teachers held different opinions about the amount of inservice support and in- 
formation being provided as well as with the type of inservice support they felt 
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TABLE 5 


Summary of Responses to Three Items Selected from the 
“Survey of Opinion” Pertaining to District Inservice 
Program Support for the BCELAC Guide 


Response! 
Opinion SA A U D SD 
The District has provided adequate 
inservice support: 
to familiarize me with the content 4.3% 33.0% 22.6% 33.9% 6.1% 
of the Guide 
to familiarize me with the intended 4.3 26.1 28.7 34.6 6.2 
use of the Guide 
for implementing the Guide 2.6 30.4 25.2 34.8 7.0 
Items combined 3.7% 29.8% 255% 34.4% 6.4% 


1 Response options were: 
Strongly Agree (SA), Agree (A), Uncertain (U), Disagree (D), and Strongly Disagree (SD). 


would be useful (see Tables 4 and 5). Additional findings, however, suggest that the 
majority of the teachers felt a need for more assistance than had been provided at 
the local level (Table 6). 


Discussion 


Nearly half of the teachers responding in this study indicated that they used the 
BCELAC Guide for long-range planning and program development. Nearly a third 
indicated they had seldom or never used the Guide during the past year, and nearly 
half reported having used the Guide occasionally during the past year. Almost 80 
percent agreed or strongly agreed that familiarity with the Guide was important to 
good teaching, yet a quarter reported seldom or never using the Guide for becoming 
familiar with its content, and half reported doing so only occasionally. It is difficult 
indeed to advance definitive conclusions from such findings, but there seems to be 
evidence to indicate that teachers in this study believed in the value of such a cur- 
riculum guide but, except for long-range planning, made little actual use of it. 

If guides such as the BCKLAC Guide are intended to be used primarily for long- 
range planning, then the objective has been met with some 40-50 percent of the 
teachers responding. To the extent that long-range planning can be seen as equiva- 
lent to aiding in the setting of broad objectives, then the findings of this study lend 
limited support to the findings of Leithwood, Ross, and Montgomery (1982). How- 
ever, if such guides are intended to be used more frequently, on a daily, monthly, or 
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TABLE 6 


Summary of Responses to Four Items Selected from the “Survey of 
Opinion” Pertaining to Teachers’ Attitudes Toward Additional 
District Inservice Program Support for the BCELAC Guide 


ee ee ee ee ee eee 


Response} 


Opinion SA A U D SD 


My district could provide more support 
by means of: 


workshops dealing with specific 11.3% 53.9% 17.4% 14.8% 2.67% 
areas of the Guide 


small meetings for sharing ideas 7.8 54.8 22.6 12.2 2.6 


make and take sessions for 14.8 51.3 20.9 10.4 2.6 
developing additional materials 


suggestions for use of the Guide in 12.2 57.4 18.3 9.6 2.6 
program planning 


Items combined iy 54.4% 19.8% 11.8% 2.6% 


1 Response options were: 
Strongly Agree (SA), Agree (A), Uncertain (U), Disagree (D), and Strongly Disagree (SD). 


even yearly basis, then the findings of this study suggest such an intent is not being 
achieved with very many teachers. To the extent that such guides are intended for 
regular or continuous use, then the findings of this study tend to add support to the 
findings of earlier studies (Goodlad et al., 1970; Jackson & Belford, 1965; Taylor, 
1970; Tuinman & Kendall, 1980) which indicate that curriculum guides are not 
widely used by teachers in their instructional planning. 

The findings of the Rand study (McLaughlin & Marsh, 1978, p. 87), for ex- 
ample, point to the need for teachers and administrative staff to “reinvent the 
wheel” each time an innovation is introduced to the schools. This reinvention is as- 
sumed to help those involved to understand the innovation and adjust it to local 
needs. With this in mind, perhaps there should be only a skeletal curriculum 
outline stating broad expected outcomes. This outline could then be augmented and 
modified at the district level, giving teachers a more prominent role in developing 
the details of implementation more in keeping with their own views of an appropri- 
ate curriculum or instructional program. This could provide local teachers with the 
opportunity to help develop a program which could suit local needs and which 
teachers could more readily see as of central importance to their own teaching pro- 
grams. Such a procedure could be an important step in attempts to improve educa- 


tional quality. 
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Notes 


ie This report is based on data obtained from a study done by the first author for an MA thesis. 
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Student Opinions of Work in 
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Views of the work world were assessed in a sample of 1,235 children and adolescents in 
Grades 6, 9 and 12 who were exposed to negative economic conditions in their commu- 
nity. Data from the Attitudes toward the World of Work instrument were analyzed 
using two-way Grade x Sex analyses of variance. Significant grade effects were found 
for 13 of the 15 subscales while significant sex effects were observed for 10 of the 
subscales. Subjects in the present study ascribed less to the traditional work ethic 
than did students living under positive economic conditions. An age-related pattern 
in work perceptions was also observed which moved from being idealistic to realistic. 


Work is a basic societal institution. Having a job or working is a primary means 
by which individuals define their self-worth. Rainwater (1974) describes work as a 
validating activity, for it is through work that individuals confirm their sense of 
being fully active and recognized members of society. Socialization to the adult 
work world begins early and has the aim of creating functioning and productive 
workers. 

Our understanding of the work socialization process has been limited, given the 
absence of reports from children about the work world. Bloom-Feshbach, Bloom- 
Feshbach, and Heller (1982) underscored the importance of documenting the 
subjective, experiential dimension of children concerning the world around them as 
a first step in understanding how interlocking life experiences influence the devel- 


opmental path of the child. 
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Children and adolescents do attend to the adult work world (Haire & Morrison, 
1957; Goldstein & Oldham, 1979; Furth, 1978, 1980; Furth, Bauer, & Smith, 1976). 
Children as young as five years of age have a general, albeit simplistic, understand- 
ing of work, nonwork, pay, labor disputes, unemployment and welfare. Their under- 
standing increases as they mature and they become more realistic in their explana- 
tions. While these studies demonstrate that children and adolescents are processing 
the transactions intrinsic to the adult work world, no insight is given as to the way 
in which awareness is shaping their views of the work world into which they must 
one day proceed. 


We need to be concerned with children’s views of work because their transition 
into that world is becoming increasingly difficult. There are fewer jobs available for 
young people and their unemployment is now being considered a structural phe- 
nomenon (Casson, 1979). The negative state of our economy is creating a great deal 
of uncertainty for children and youth and they can no longer take for granted that 
there will be a place for them in the work world. It is likely that children attend to 
these adverse economic conditions given their exposure to information through 
their families, peers and the media. Thus there is the possibility that the general 
views children develop about the work world and their place in that world will be 
affected. In anticipation of their approach to the work world, we must acquire some 
perspective of what children and youth are thinking and particularly pay attention 
to how the present uncertainty is affecting their views. 


Maguire, Romaniuk, and MacRury (1982a, 1982b, 1983) have recently developed 
an instrument to assess perceptions towards the world of work. Acknowledging the 
existence of a number of scales that purport to measure the relatively enduring 
traits found at the “values” end of the attitudes toward the world of work domain, 
these researchers sought to design an instrument that would capture children’s 
opinions, perceptions and anticipations about work. The 75-item instrument covers 
a variety of dimensions of the work environment including, among other things, 
opinions of employers, social relations on the job, and perceptions of adequacy of 
preparation for work. Unique to this instrument is the fact that it deals with 
aspects of the work world that are dependent on the social and economic context 
and so captures what children are thinking about work under the very conditions 
that might characterize the time of their transition to the work world (Maguire et 
al., 1983). 


Following the development of the instrument, Maguire and his colleagues exam- 
ined the views of 1,035 grade 9 and 12 students in eight locations throughout the 
province of Alberta (1982b). Their study focused only on adolescents and captured 
their views at a time when the economic climate in the province was still positive. A 
number of important age- and sex-related distinctions emerged in the opinions of 
the Alberta students. The senior high school students were less positive about the 
preparation for work by the schools than were the junior high school students. They 
also rated more highly the importance of interest and variability in a job. The sen- 
ior students also appeared to be more realistic in their attitudes about the impor- 
tance of money as a job factor, their views of the benevolence of employers, and the 
value they placed on independence as a job characteristic. The junior high school 
students were less confident about their ability to succeed and yet were more inter- 
nal in their locus of control, meaning that they saw getting a job as being under 
their control. Conversely, the senior high school students, while being more confi- 
dent of their ability to get work, believed that the matter was more beyond their 
personal control. 
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The sex-related differences generally supported the idea of work being a male- 
dominated environment. For example, females in the study more strongly endorsed 
interest and variability in a job, and rated job security, independence, money and 
ambition as less important than did males. Also, girls were more opposed to laziness 
as an acceptable job behavior and were less likely to see employers in a negative 
fashion. The social aspects of work, such as having friends on the job, were more 
important to the females and they did not view unemployment in as bad a light as 
did the males. Males were more negative than females in their general attitudes 
toward earning a living. 


Overall, the findings of the Alberta study indicated that the students were gen- 
erally supportive of the traditional work ethic and that views of the work world ap- 
peared to become more realistic the closer the entry into the world of work. The 
male/female differences pointed to the tendency of females to continue to ascribe to 
stereotypic jobs and job patterns. As Maguire et al. commented: “There [was] a gen- 
eral air of optimism coupled with an apparent subscription to the notion that re- 
wards are generally related to hard work. For a province in which unemployment 
[was] very low, and in which [there was an] unbelievable variety of career oppor- 
tunities, it was not surprising to find these attitudes and opinions” (1982b, p. 235). 


The present study represents an important extension of the Alberta research for 
two reasons. First, it was directed toward an examination of the views of the world 
of work held by individuals exposed to a negative economic climate. In the months 
preceding the study, the community in which the subjects lived had experienced 
significant and prolonged unemployment. Second, the subject sample included a 
group of pre-adolescents (grade 6 students) and two groups of adolescents (grade 9 
and 12 students); these grade levels were chosen because they represent transition 
points in the usual educational progression (Wijting, Arnold, & Conrad, 1978). The 
major aim of the study was to determine if general exposure to negative economic 
conditions influenced the views of the work world held by the subjects. 


Method 

Study Context 

The study was conducted in a northern mining community with a population of 
approximately 160,000 people. As a regional center, the community has a moder- 
ately diversified economic base. The community also has a history of prolonged 
strikes, given the presence of two multinational mining companies. In the year prior 
to the collection of data, the community had experienced 30 percent unemployment 
and a 53 percent increase in welfare cases. In addition to the high levels of unem- 
ployment during this time period, the community was faced with the situation that 
its workforce would experience a permanent attrition in the mining sector of some 
4,500 jobs over the next five years. The study was conducted one month after the 
prolonged layoffs had ended and both mines were back in production. 


Subjects 

Subjects were drawn from students in Grades 6, 9 and 12 attending 14 of the 
elementary and four of the secondary schools in the regional municipality which in- 
cluded the city proper as well as surrounding smaller communities. The instrument 
was administered to a total of 1,235 subjects, including 369 Grade 6 subjects, 456 
Grade 9 subjects and 410 Grade 12 subjects. Across the three grades, females 
numbered 555 and males numbered 607 (uncoded sex, n=73). Although the sample 
was not a random one of students in the community, school officials had identified 
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a cross-section of rural and urban schools which they believed would reflect a range 
of experience in regard to the layoffs. 


Independent Variables 


Grade (6, 9, 12) and sex were the main independent variables. All subjects in the 
study had been living in the region within the 12 months prior to the study and had 
been exposed to the mine layoffs and high levels of unemployment, and therefore 
were treated as having been exposed to a negative economic climate. 


Attitudes Toward the World of Work Index 


The Work Index, developed by Maguire, Romaniuk, and MacRury (1982, 1983), 
consists of 15 subscales of five items per subscale. Each of the 75 items is rated on a 
five-point Likert scale with values for each of the 15 subscales ranging from 5 to 25. 
The scales cover a number of work dimensions: preparation by school, interest and 
variability in jobs, diligence, laziness, job security, positive employer characteristics, 
negative employer characteristics, social relations, money, ambition, independence, 
locus of control, confidence in succeeding, attitudes toward unemployment, and 
general attitudes toward earning a living. 


Procedure 


The Index was administered to groups of subjects for whom parental consent 
had been obtained. Identification numbers were assigned to each index along with 
detachable slips containing the names of study participants. Thus subjects were 
identified by name, given the questionnaire, and instructed to remove the name slip 
to ensure confidentiality. For the Grade 9 and 12 subjects, the questionnaire was 
self-administered. The index was verbally administered to all Grade 6 subjects. 


Results 


Data from the Attitudes toward the World of Work Index were analyzed using 
two-way Grade x Sex analyses of variance. Both grade and sex emerged as key dis- 
tinguishing variables for a majority of the 15 subscales. No significant interaction 
effects were evident. 


Grade Effects 


With the exception of the ambition and negative employer characteristics 
subscales, significant main effects were found for 13 subscales: preparation for 
work, F(2,1156)=24.972, p=.000; interest and variability, F(2,1156)=8.735, 
p=.000; diligence, F(2,1156)=15.800, p=.000; laziness, F(2,1156)=17.384, p=.000; 
positive employer characteristics, F(2,1156)=6.457, p=.002; independence, 
F(2,1156) =22.750, p=.000; money, F(2,1156)=15.482, p=.000; locus of control, 
F(2,1156) = 16.461, p=.000; confidence in succeeding, F(2,1156) =5.192, p=.006; so- 
cial relations, F(2,1156)=8.121, p=.000; attitudes toward unemployment, 
F°(2,1156) = 23.467, p=.000; and general attitudes toward earning a living, 
F°(2,1156) = 22.608, p=.000. One-way analyses of variance were run to identify 
where the differences existed between the grade groups. 

Noticeable patterns emerged in the grade effects. The three grade groups dif- 
fered from each other on five subscales, namely preparation by school, interest and 
variability, diligence, laziness and independence (refer to Table 1). The Grade 12 
subjects were more critical than the Grade 6 or 9 subjects regarding the adequacy of 
preparation by schools for the work world. Variety in jobs (interest and variability) 
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was more important to the Grade 6 subjects, followed by the Grade 12 subjects, 
with the Grade 9 subjects placing the lowest value on this dimension. A similar pat- 
tern was also exhibited for diligence. The Grade 9 subjects were more accepting of 
laziness on the job than either the Grade 12 or 6 subjects. The Grade 12 subjects 
valued the preservation of their own independence above that of other job charac- 
teristics more than did the younger subjects. 


TABLE 1 


Significant Means for the Attitudes Toward the 
World of Work Subscales by Grade and Sex 


Grade Sex 

Subscale 

6 9 ily Male Female 
Preparation 19.11 18.31 17.909 —— —— 
Interest 19.85 19.20 19.55 —— —— 
Diligence ZheT2 20.79 21.12 —— ae 
Laziness 9:29 10700 10.138 19.94 9.86 
Job Security 19.38 18.79 18.60 18.91 18.43 
Positive Employer Characteristics 17.91 17.29 17.41 17.60 17.06 
Independence 17.19 17.78 18.58 18.67 17.62 
Money 17,22 16.48 16.16 16.85 15.68 
Ambition? —— —— —— 17.19 16.72 
Locus of Control 13.81 13.86 15.02 14.80 14.05 
Confidence 16.11 16.31 16.729 1648 16.22 
Negative Employer Characteristics oe aa —— 15.20 14.37 
Social Relations 19.79 18.99 19.31 —— ——— 
Attitudes Toward Unemployment 16.58 15.38 15249 416.12 14.34 
General Attitudes Toward 18.66 17.52 a —— 


Earning a Living 


a Estimated values for Ambition subscale only. 


The Grade 12 subjects differed in their opinions from the Grade 9 and 6 
subjects on the confidence in succeeding and locus of control subscales. While the 
older subjects demonstrated more confidence in their ability to get jobs and succeed 
than did the younger subjects, they also were much more external in their locus of 
control, meaning that they tended to see obtaining and holding a job as being less 
under personal control. 

The Grade 6 subjects stood apart from the Grade 9 and 12 subjects on a total of 
six subscales. They placed higher value on security and money as job characteris- 
tics, they viewed employers as being more honest, fair and upstanding, they rated 
having friends on the job more highly, and they were less tolerant of unemploy- 
ment, but were more enthusiastic than the older subjects about earning a living. 


Sex Effects 


Differences between males and females in the sample emerged for 10 of the 15 
subscales: laziness, F(1,791)=19.84, p=.000; positive employer characteristics, 
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F(1,791)=9.41, p=.002; independence, /F(1,791)=34.91, p=.000; money, 
F(1,791) =34.94, p=.000; locus of control, F(1,791)=13.79, p=.000; confidence in 
succeeding, F(1,791)=9.98, p=.002; negative employer characteristics, 
F(1,791) =16.56, p=.000; attitudes toward unemployment, F(1,791) =65.66, p=.000; 
ambition, F(1,791) =7.64, p=.006; job security, F(1,791) =7.26, p=.007. 

Males placed a higher value on job security, independence on the job, money as 
determinant of job satisfaction, and showed higher ambition than did the females. 
The girls were more critical of laziness on the job, were less likely to see employers 
in a negative light but also did not believe employers to be as honest, fair and up- 
standing as did the males. While the males were more confident about their ability 
to succeed, they also exhibited a more external locus of control than the females. 
Finally, the females were more tolerant of unemployment. 


Discussion 


The findings of the present study reveal the views of students about the world 
of work in the context of negative economic conditions. The saliency of these find- 
ings becomes apparent when they are compared to those of the Alberta study con- 
ducted by Maguire et al. (1982b), which captured views of Grade 9 and 12 students 
about the world of work at a time when the economic conditions were positive. 


A total of nine Grade 9/12 main effects emerged in the study, seven of which 
also appeared in the Alberta study. Results for five subscales were replicated: prep- 
aration by school; interest and variability; independence; locus of control; and confi- 
dence in succeeding. Specifically, Grade 12 students in both studies were more criti- 
cal than the Grade 9 students of the preparation by schools for work; the senior stu- 
dents placed more value on interest and variability and independence in a job; they 
were also more confident about succeeding and yet tended to view getting and hold- 
ing a job to be more beyond their control than the younger adolescents. 
Examination of the subscale mean scores for the two samples revealed that on three 
of these five scales, namely interest and variability, confidence, and locus of control, 
the ratings of subjects exposed to negative economic conditions were lower than 
those exposed to positive economic conditions. 


Differences in the responses occurred between the current subjects and the 
Maguire et al. (1982b) data for the subscales examining positive employer charac- 
teristics and money. Whereas the Grade 12 students in the Alberta study were more 
negative than the Grade 9 students about the fairness of employers, no differences 
between the two grade groups emerged in the present study. The latter finding is 
not surprising given that these two adolescent groups had just witnessed the effects 
of widespread layoffs in their community. Perhaps they attributed the cause of the 
layoffs to employers and so would logically not view employers as being fair and up- 
standing. Money was more highly valued by the Grade 9 Alberta students; the 
Grade 9 and 12 students in the present study held similar views on this dimension. 
In this instance, exposure to negative economic conditions may have rendered more 
realistic views about job availability, such that the younger subjects did not see 
money as a major determinant of job satisfaction. 

Unique to the present study were significant differences between the two grade 
groups for the diligence and laziness subscales. The Grade 9 students placed less 
value on the importance of hard work and more strongly endorsed laziness on the 
job than did the Grade 12 students. The fact that grade differences occurred only in 
the present study for these two subscales suggests that the negative economic con- 
ditions were impacting differentially on the two age groups with the Grade 9 
subjects seemingly more affected. 
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When the results for the Grade 9 and 12 subjects are examined, an interesting 
scenario emerges, particularly for the Grade 9 negatively exposed group. These 
subjects were more likely to go along with the idea of getting something for as little 
effort as possible (laziness), were less favorable toward hard work regardless of 
supervision (diligence), tended to be more skeptical of employer integrity (positive 
employer characteristics), did not view salary as one of the most important 
determinants of a good job (money), appeared less confident about getting a job 
and being successful (confidence), were less concerned with preserving their own in- 
dependence on the job and with seeking jobs that are varied and challenging. It 
would appear that negative economic conditions were impacting on the adolescents 
in the current study, particularly those in Grade 9. 


Since the Alberta data (Maguire et al., 1982b) were limited to Grade 9 and 12 
subjects, no comparisons were possible for the results of the Grade 6 subjects. Obvi- 
ous trends emerged between the Grade 6 and older subjects for 11 of the 15 
subscales: preparation by school, interest and variability, diligence, laziness, job se- 
curity, positive employer characteristics, independence, money, social relations, at- 
titudes toward unemployment and general attitudes toward earning a living. In all 
instances, the Grade 6 subjects scored in a direction that subscribed to an ideal 
work ethic. The work of Furth (1978, 1980) and Goldstein and Oldham (1979), 
amongst others, suggests that views of work become more realistic with age. 


Of the ten sex main effects appearing in the present study, nine were similar in 
nature to those of the Alberta study. Females were more critical than males of lazi- 
ness on the job and were less likely to see employers as being greedy and unfair. 
Males, on the other hand, placed more emphasis on job security, independence and 
money as important job characteristics. The males also exhibited stronger ambition 
than did the females and were more likely to view unemployment as undesirable. 
Males were also more confident than the females about their chances for getting 
work and being successful, but they considered getting jobs to be more beyond per- 
sonal control. Overall these results would suggest that the present sample was re- 
sponding to the world of work in a stereotypic fashion similar to that found in the 
Maguire et al. study (1982b) and also supported by Goldstein and Oldham (1979). 

The fact that significant sex differences for interest and variability, social rela- 
tions and general attitudes toward earning a living appeared only in the Alberta 
study and not in the present sample, might be interpreted as a softening of 
traditional female expectations about work. Exposure to negative economic condi- 
tions appeared to have altered the views of the females in terms of the importance 
they attached to both interest and variability and social relations on the job, as well 
as their enthusiasm for earning their own way, making them more similar in their 
opinions to the males. 

In general, the present study provides much evidence that negative economic 
conditions impact upon the work perceptions of adolescents and younger children. 
The subjects in the present study, who were exposed to the negative economic cli- 
mate, ascribed less to the traditional work ethic than did students living under pos- 
itive economic conditions. As such it would be important to investigate perceptions 
of work using subjects who were exposed to varying economic conditions in order to 
clarify the findings. Consideration must also be given to the apparent age-related 
pattern in work perceptions which moved from being idealistic to realistic. 


Notes 


i This research was supported by a grant from the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council. 
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This report is a path analytic investigation of the relationship between community 
isolation and student achievement, using scores from the Canadian Tests of Basic 
Skills in 317 rural schools in Newfoundland. A major aspect of the study was the de- 
velopment of quantitative indices of isolation. As well, measures of educational and 
economic conditions and information on the teaching forces of the communities were 
used. These data were obtained from Statistics Canada, the provincial departments of 
Education and of Social Services. Results showed that, after the removal of socioeco- 
nomic effects, variation in achievement was associated with isolation. This effect was 
direct only, and not mediated through differences in the teaching force. Thus, this evi- 
dence shows a link between isolation and achievement, but points to a general cultural 
isolation, rather than lack of ability of isolated communities to attract qualified 
teachers, as a possible cause. 


This study is an examination of the relationship between community isolation 
and student achievement. It follows in the tradition of large scale investigations of 
contextual effects (e.g., Coleman, Campbell, Hobson, McPartland, Mood, Weinfeld, 
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& York, 1966), although examination of the variable of isolation is, as far as we can 
ascertain from the literature, unique. Glasman and Binianimov (1981) have 
summarized the contextual effects literature, reporting on some thirty studies since 
1959. According to their review, only one study (Kiesling, 1969) has focused to any 
extent on rural education, and the results of even this one study do not provide any 
information on the role of isolation. Thus, our study makes a contribution to the 
debate on the determinants of student achievement, but from a perspective quite 
different from earlier work. 


Another very important difference between this study and previous ones is the 
setting, Canada, and in particular, one of its most rural areas. First, the method of 
financing education in Canada is quite different from that of the United States 
which might affect the strength of any link between local wealth and educational 
spending. As will be seen, isolated communities tend to be economically depressed. 
Second, for various historical reasons, the sample on which our results are based is 
virtually all Caucasian. This homogeneity is an advantage for studying the influence 
of other variables without the confounding effect of race, but limits the applicabil- 
ity of our results to more racially mixed contexts. It might be noted that Sewell and 
Hauser (1975) report that the effect of race in prediction equations such as those 
used here is to attenuate the predictive power of other variables. 


Methodologically, our study contributes by quantifying isolation and by apply- 
ing the technique of path analysis to our data set. We offer a readily followed ex- 
ample of the application of a relatively little-used technique which has potential in 
a host of situations. At the same time, we provide, in our review of earlier works, a 
critical perspective on the limitations of data such as we have, and methods such as 
we have used. 


For purposes of putting this report in context, it would be difficult to improve 
on the review by Glasman and Binianimov (1981), who produced a model of the 
determinants of school outcomes, based on their interpretations of the studies re- 
viewed. Their model incorporates six groups of variables: student background, 
school conditions, instructional personnel, school-related student characteristics, 
student attitudes, and outputs. By comparison our analysis results in a model incor- 
porating student background variables (socioeconomic and isolation data), school 
conditions (class size), characteristics of the teaching force, and outputs (achieve- 
ment on standardized tests). 


The field of school effects research, and our report are both complex enough 
that a brief overview of our methods is necessary in order to provide some organiz- 
ing principles for our selective review of the literature. Our goal was to focus on the 
issue of community isolation; thus we worked at the level of the community and/or 
school, rather than either district or individual. Most of our data consist of only one 
class per grade and one school per community, so that in our data set class, school 
and community are, with a few exceptions, synonymous. 


Our model incorporates teacher factors as intermediate variables, and socioeco- 
nomic and isolation data as exogenous (external and prior) variables. Student 
achievement by standardized test scores is our dependent variable. Since we were 
unable to find in the literature any systematic attempts to quantify isolation, this is 
the first major issue discussed. 

The original data file contained over forty variables, but in the interest of pro- 
ducing interpretable results, we have taken steps with which others might not 
agree. Specifically, we have taken two of our main groups of variables, socioeco- 
nomic and isolation, and first reduced each before building our path model. To ac- 
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complish this reduction, we began with each group of variables alone, and through a 
combination of examination of their interrelationships and their power to predict 
student achievement, preselected representative variables from each group. Then, 
using this smaller set of variables, we began the building of our path analytic, pre- 
dictive equations. 


Finally, we recognize the difficulties inherent in our type of analysis. By using 
group data, we have difficulty generalizing from the group to the individual. For ex- 
ample, we know nothing of individual travel which might ameliorate the effects of 
isolation on a student’s background. By using regression techniques we treat char- 
acteristics unique to individual situations which might be major determinants of 
quality of education as “unwanted” variance. By using teacher experience and 
qualifications, we ignore classroom interaction, and have at best poor substitutes for 
quality of education. While we were not in a position to collect this important 
ancillary information, we were able, by analysis of outlier data, to identify some sit- 
uations where our procedures were least adequate, and explore them in a bit more 
detail. While this post hoc analysis answers no profound criticisms of this genre of 
research, it does suggest directions for further research using more microscopic 
techniques. In particular, we recognize the lack of classroom observational and lon- 
gitudinal data (Leucke & McGinn, 1975), a weakness common to the studies re- 
viewed by Glasman and Binianimov. 


Background 

We shall deal with the literature in roughly the same order as in Glasman and 
Binianimov (1981), who report only the direction of results, and not effect sizes, 
and only for investigations in which there were clear results. Given the scope of 
their review, however, this is a small limitation. 

Approximately half of the studies reported in Glasman and Binianimov deal 
solely with cognitive outputs of schooling. Our dependent variable is achievement 
as measured by a standardized test, limiting us to a narrow range of the functions 
of schools (see, for example, Barker and Gump [1964] for a report of the non-cogni- 
tive advantages of smaller schools). We are even more restricted by the necessity of 
limiting our achievement measure to a multiple-choice test (see, for example, 
Madaus and Airasian, 1980). 

Glasman and Binianimov summarize the effects of student background, report- 
ing very consistent findings, in the expected directions, for the influence of family 
size, income, occupational status, possessions, parental education, and the family 
“educational environment.” These results are usually at the individual level, how- 
ever, and Hauser’s (1969) report suggests that an effect for family size may be diffi- 
cult to detect at the school level. 

Coleman et al. (1966) report that after other background variables have been 
accounted for, less than two percent of achievement can be predicted from family 
education. This agrees with Sewell and Hauser (1975), whose large influences (by 
path coefficients) of father’s education and occupation dropped dramatically when 
individual intelligence was introduced into the equation. This finding is supported 
by Spady (1976), Williams (1976), and Hauser (1969), and suggests two comments 
on the nature of our data. 

First, if we assume that SES contributes to high IQ scores for children, then to 
remove IQ as a factor before assessing the influence of SES is to remove the major 
effect of SES, the IQ scores themselves. Thus, our lack of IQ data is not a serious 
problem, although it does emphasize the influence of socioeconomic conditions on 


achievement. 
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Second, another view of our data is that low socioeconomic conditions are part 
of isolation, and therefore cannot logically be partialled out. Although there is a 
high correlation between socioeconomic conditions and isolation, the relationship is 
far from perfect. There are many financially successful fishermen in isolated places, 
just as there are welfare recipients in larger communities. By removing socioeco- 
nomic conditions, we are dealing with those aspects of isolation which are unrelated 
to socioeconomic factors, and thus may be viewed as more related to cultural depri- 
vation. 


In another study (Maryland State Department of Education, 1978), positive 
outlier communities, with achievement higher than predicted from the typical vari- 
ables, were identified with a higher proportion than average of two-parent families, 
as well as with greater parental concern for education. McDill and Rigsby’s (1973) 
results support this effect of parental involvement. The Maryland report describes 
the differences between low and high outlier schools—one gives a sense of “run- 
ning,” and the other of “being run.” We have no direct measures of “context” effects, 
of running versus being run, in the sense of school atmosphere or community or 
student attitudes. We have, however, attempted to approximate some of these con- 
structs with measures of community educational level. Both Bidwell and Kasarda 
(1975) and Coleman et al. (1966) report that community attitudes have a strong, 
though indirect effect through teacher quality, on achievement. Our study assesses 
the influence of both community education and isolation on achievement, both di- 
rectly and indirectly through teacher characteristics. Since the Canadian educa- 
tional system does not link funding of education as directly to local wealth as does 
that in the United States, we have the opportunity to separate the questions of 
what attracts better teachers, the better pay in more prosperous areas, or, in some 
sense, the “quality” of the community. 


Glasman and Binianimov deal next with the influence of school facilities, a topic 
on which we have no information at all. Results were noticeably inconsistent, as 
were those for the administrative structure of the school, teachers’ salary and teach- 
er turnover. Bidwell and Kasarda (1980) suggest that these inconsistent findings 
might be because we assume that all students have equal access to resources in the 
school, a criticism also implied by the work of Leucke and McGinn (1975). This as- 
sumption goes against common experience, and may be the reason why resource ef- 
fects are difficult to detect. In other words, if a study could be designed to measure 
within-school access to resources, a sizeable effect might turn up. 


Although the issues of school resources pose interesting questions for other re- 
search efforts, our lack of such information is not, in the context of previous re- 
search, a major drawback. Averch, Carroll, Donaldson, Kiesling, and Pincus (1972), 
in a review, conclude that effects of the schools themselves amount to only 5 per- 
cent of between-school variance, and that this effect drops to about 1 percent when 
student background is put into the equation. Hauser, Sewell, and Alwin (1976) and 
Coleman et al. (1966) have drawn similar conclusions, although Bidwell and 
Kasarda’s comment just mentioned applies to these studies. 


Another aspect of isolation is the issue of access to cultural amenities. We 
uncovered only two references to “culture” in the literature, and neither refers to 
access to cultural resources. Katzman’s (1968) index of cultural advantage should be 
considered a socioeconomic measure, and that of McDill, Rigsby, and Meyers 
(1969), as reported by Spady (1976), as one of educational climate. We realize that 
our assumption that all individuals in a community make equal use of cultural re- 
sources is, at root, no better than the assumption that all students in a school have 
equal access to resources. 
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Although there have been some investigations involving small schools, the issue 
of isolation has not been a focus. Averch et al. (1972) report a 1963 dissertation by 
Thomas, finding no influence of the distance from the nearest community of 
100,000 population or more on achievement. Rutter, Maughn, Mortimore, Ouston, 
and Smith (1979) reported no school size effect, but their analysis was based on 
only twelve largely urban schools. Kiesling (1967) found behavior of data from 
small school districts not nearly as predictable as that from larger. Commenting on 
this first district level study, Kiesling (1969) noted that school data is better be- 
cause better teachers are free to move to schools of their choice within a district, 
thus increasing the chances of finding a staff quality effect at the school but not the 
district level. This observation fits into our perspective if we assume a tendency for 
“better” teachers, in the sense of more qualified or experienced, to move from iso- 
lated communities to those more urban or central. 


A major controversy in the literature has been the level, individual or group, 
and what group, at which to undertake statistical analysis. Bidwell and Kasarda 
(1980) conclude that level of aggregation is a conceptualization issue, and not one of 
methodology. That is, the unit of analysis should be determined by the level at 
which the variables are conceived, and not by methodological considerations such as 
proportion of variance available, or the behavior of within-school, or between-school 
correlation matrices. We accept this argument, as does Sirotnik (1980), and note 
that our major research question is isolation, at the community level. We accept the 
limitations of aggregating data, but point out that aggregated teacher data can be 
viewed as a measure of the cumulative effects of several years of schooling by staff 
of similar quality, and aggregated socioeconomic data as a proxy for community 
concern for education. 

In our analysis, we lose variance which is available at the individual level. 
Averch et al. (1972) report that school level variation is about 30 percent of individ- 
ual level variation for many variables of interest. Hauser (1969) reports lower ratios 
of between-school to total variance, at 9 percent for school resources, and 24 per- 
cent for father’s education. We do not, however, lack sufficient power for analysis at 
the school or community level. Barcikowski’s (1981) calculations confirm that our 
analysis has ample power for detecting even small effects. 

We close this section with a few methodological comments. Both Sirotnik (1980) 
and Kiesling (1969) suggest that one method of overcoming the lower stability of 
data points based on smaller schools is to weigh the data by school size. While this 
makes methodological sense by giving greater weight to the more reliable measure- 
ments, we have chosen not to do so, as our main interest is in the small isolated 
schools of our sample. To diminish their importance in our prediction equations 
would be self-defeating, and thus we have accepted both the risk associated with 
data based on small groups and the risk of identifying as an isolation factor what 
might, in fact, be a small school factor. 

Our main methodological tool is path analysis, using Duncan (1975) as the basic 
reference, and two exceptionally clear articles by Wolfle (1980, 1982) as our working 
documents. We do some secondary examination of outliers, prompted by some of 
our comments above, as well as by several references to possible non-linearity of the 
phenomena of interest. For example, Fagan and Ponder (1981) found stronger pre- 
dictive relationships in low achieving schools, the Maryland (1978) report found a 
great many consistent patterns in their outlier analysis, and Spady (1976) warns 
that teacher experience and quality should not be considered a simple, linear phe- 


nomenon. 
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Sample 


Our sample was composed of all grade six classes in the province of Newfound- 
land in 1979. In October of that year, the Canadian Tests of Basic Skills were 
administered to all grade six students in the province. Schools in Labrador were re- 
moved from our sample because of complicating language and cultural differences. 
Schools within the two urban areas of St. John’s and Corner Brook were also re- 
moved. Besides the difficulties of meshing our census data with school boundary 
data in a city, socioeconomic and isolation conditions in the two urban areas are so 
different from the rest of the island that they are quite anomolous in the context of 
the rest of the data, which consist of communities of fewer than 100 up to about 
15,000 people. Their inclusion would have produced greatly skewed data for many 
of the variables. 


Since the Newfoundland school system is denominational, where a community 
was served by schools of different religions, the data from each school were kept 
separate. In the two larger communities served by two schools of the same religion, 
data were combined as if all were in the same building. There were 58 cases of 
feeder school systems containing younger children, where the data were averaged as 
if the students had spent their entire career up to grade six in one school. Nineteen 
schools were removed due to missing data. The final sample consisted of 317 
schools. Details of all variables and data collection procedures are available in 
Nagy, Banfield, and Drost (1983). 


Data Collection 


The data may be conveniently divided into four categories: achievement scores, 
teacher characteristics, community factors, and socioeconomic information. The de- 
cision to use the school or community as the unit of analysis implies that, in effect, 
all students “live at the school.” Newfoundland demography, and our use of a com- 
muting distance makes this assumption more reasonable than it might appear as, 
by and large, the rural population is distributed in discrete communities. Bussing of 
students is mostly from one community to another, rather than from farming areas 
into a central service community. 


By necessity, our data sources are from different years: the 1976 Canada Census, 
the 1979 Newfoundland Standardized Testing Program, the 1978-79 Statistics Can- 
ada Teacher File, and other variables to be described below, mostly from 1979-81. 
We defend this practice as we are interested in long-term influences on student 
achievement, and must assess characteristics of students and communities which 
have some temporal stability, and are not an artifact of a particular year. While our 
use of data from different years may be disturbing, note that each variable is in- 
ternally consistent and taken from one time period only. Thus, for example, all em- 
ployment data are taken from the 1976 census, reflecting an internally consistent, 
across-communities snapshot of the economic conditions of that year. Also, this ap- 
proach somewhat ameliorates the distrust of cross-sectional data expressed by 
Leucke and McGinn (1975). 


Much of our socioeconomic data were available at the census Enumeration Area 
(EA) level, the smallest census area of about 350 households. Our analysis required 
that our variables be available at the school rather than the census level. In some 
cases, a Community was made up of several whole EAs and parts of others, while in 
others, several very tiny communities were combined into one EA. Using EA-com- 
munity lists from Statistics Canada (1978) and school catchment-community lists 
from local school boards allowed mapping of census and community information 
onto school areas. Details are available in Nagy, Banfield, and Drost (1983). 
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Variables 


Several of the more prominent variables have been given code names. These are 
reported here and summarized later in Table 3. Since many of the variables are 
skewed, they have been recoded, as described below. 


Achievement 


The mean school values for the Canadian Test of Basic Skills, Level 12, Version 
4M (1977), composite score (ACH). 


Teacher and School Variables 


Teacher statistics were obtained from Statistics Canada (Canada Master, 1979), 
as follows: teacher age, level of teaching certificate (CERT), total teaching experi- 
ence (EXPT), experience with the current board (EXPB), and grade(s) taught. 
Based on the assumption that grade six pupils would have been influenced not only 
by their current teacher, but also by all teachers below grade six, all teachers teach- 
ing from K-6 in the sample were retained and median values for their characteris- 
tics taken. 


Community Isolation Factors 


Although a few pupils are transported to school for up to 45 minutes, this is rel- 
atively rare, and it is plausible to assume that the distances would be small enough 
to allow most families to avail themselves of the amenities of the community in 
which the school is located. Thus, the isolation of the community containing the 
school was examined rather than that of the home community of the pupil. 

Of the 317 schools in the study, 28 percent are located in communities with a 
population of less than 500, and over half (52 percent) are found in communities of 
less than 1,000. Schools in communities of over 10,000 accounted for only 2 percent 
of the student population. In this context, it might more readily be seen that the 
two urban areas, St. John’s and Corner Brook, populations 150,000 and 30,000 re- 
spectively, had to be removed. 

Isolation was measured in terms of access to commercial, medical and cultural 
facilities. There were four different distance criteria, selected to reflect the isolation 
of larger remote communities as well as smaller ones, whether particularly remote 
or not: services within the community, services within 45 minutes of the commu- 
nity, travelling time to minor facilities, and travelling time to major facilities. Not 
all twelve combinations of type and criterion are reported, due to redundancy and 
collinearity. Our definition of “cultural,” based on available data, is admittedly lim- 
ited, and will be discussed further below. 

Commercial indices. Based on the Newfoundland Service Centre Classification 
Scheme (Courtney, 1973), criteria were developed for distinguishing seven levels of 
community. Courtney based this scheme, reported in Table 1, on that of the Atlan- 
tic Development Board (1969). 

Each business activity in the community may be described using a four digit 
Standard Industrial Classification Code. A list of these codes was obtained from the 
Dun and Bradstreet Reference Book (1980) for every community in the province. 
The first two digits provided sufficient information for classification of communi- 
ties. 

Distances between communities, speed limits and road conditions were obtained 
from the Newfoundland Department of Transportation (1978). Forty-five minute 
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TABLE 1 


Community Commercial Levels 


Community Level Minimum Business Required 


1. Hamlet Grocery 
General Merchandise 


2. Minimum Convenience “Hamlet” plus: 
Gas or general repairs 
Eat/Drink place 


3. Partial Shopping “Minimum Convenience” plus: 

Hotel 

~ Car repair 
Family clothing 
Dry goods 
General appliance 
Furniture 
Less than 5 other services 


4. Full Shopping “Partial Shopping” plus: 
Lumber/building 
Wholesale—less than 5 
Retail—5 to 10 
Department store 
Single family home 
Construction 
Used car dealer 


5. Tertiary Manufacturing “Full Shopping” plus: 
Retail—10 to 20 
Wholesale—6 to 15 
Service—11 to 20 
New car dealer 
Manufacturers—1 to 10 


6. Secondary Manufacturing “Tertiary Manufacturing” plus: 
Retail—21+ 
Wholesale—16 + 
Services—21+ 
New auto dealer—more than 2 
Manufacturers—10 to 15 


7. Primary Manufacturing Only communities neighboring St. John’s qualify 


commuting radii from each community were calculated. Communities within that 
distance were assigned the same value for the commercial (COM) index as the main 
community. Sixty-one percent of the schools were in a community defined as level 
three or less whereas 16 percent were in level six or seven communities. 
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Medical index. Using data from the Newfoundland Department of Health 
(1982), and by assigning a value to each type of service provided (Table 2), a com- 
posite medical score was produced for each community. These scores were mapped 
onto a six point scale (MED) according to the following six score regions: 0; 1-10; 
11-29; 30-39; 40-89; and 90-140. The six point scale was arbitrarily chosen to paral- 
lel the existing commercial scale. Over half (58 percent) of the schools are located in 
communities with no medical facilities whatsoever and 90 percent of them where 


MED is less than four. 


Medical Facilities and Values Assigned 


Type of Service 


Ambulance 


Public Health Nurse 


Clinic or Community Health Center 


Doctors (GPs) 


Dentists 


Hospitals 


Specialist 


Intensive Care 


Dental Hygienist 
Physiotherapist 


Audiologist 


Number 


2, 
5-5 
more than 5 


1 
additional 


i 
additional 


1-10 beds 
11-25 beds 
26-50 beds 

51-100 beds 
101-150 beds 
151-200 beds 
201-250 beds 
250+ 


1-5 units 
6-10 units 
11-15 units 


Value 


3 


Wal Wee ee Bee ee ee te eee ee 
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A new variable was created to indicate the medical facilities available within 45 
minutes travel time. Although 90 percent of the schools are in communities with 
medical index levels less than three, 41 percent are within 45 minutes travel time of 
at least a level four medical community. 


Cultural index. This index is an attempt to quantify the activities available in a 
community by examining the occurrence of library services, service clubs (Lions’ 
Clubs only, as other organizations are limited to larger centers), Boy Scouts and 
Girl Guides. Using data from the Provincial Librarian’s office, lists of Lions’ Clubs 
and Scout and Guide troops, a composite score was produced for each school com- 
munity by assigning one point to each of Scouts, Guides and Lions’ Clubs, two 
points for full library service (a building) and one for other library service (a book- 
mobile, etc.). This resulted in a Cultural Index (CULT) ranging from zero to five. 
Forty-six percent of the schools are located in communities that have none or only 
one of the services, 30 percent have two or three, and only 24 percent have four or 
five. Our assumption here, of course, is not that these services themselves (except 
for the library) contribute to achievement, but that they are more likely to be avail- 
able in communities which take an active interest in their own cultural life. 


Travel time. Travel times were calculated to a level four and six commercial 
center, doctor, and to minor and major hospital facilities. In the case of communi- 
ties with no road connection, times by coastal boat or ferry were estimated using 
sailing schedules. About 60 percent of the schools are less than 50 minutes from a 
level four commercial center, whereas 9 percent are more than three hours away. 
Sixty-six percent of the schools are less than 25 minutes from a doctor and only 
four percent have to travel for more than one and one-half hours. Minimal hospital 
care may be reached within 50 minutes from 66 percent of the schools. Nine per- 
cent, however, are greater than three hours away. Reaching a level six commercial 
center within 50 minutes is only possible from 24 percent of the school communi- 
ties. Seventeen percent of schools are more than three hours from such a center. 


Socioeconomic Data 


Social assistance was the only socioeconomic variable not available from the 
1976 census. Information from the Newfoundland Department of Social Services 
(1979) was used to create a per capita welfare figure for each school area. 


User Summary Tapes (Statistics Canada, 1978) containing relevant 1976 census 
information were used with school boundary data to produce socioeconomic infor- 
mation for each school area. Several variables, not reported, were investigated 
which did not yield fruitful information, including proportion of adults with some 
university education, and proportion of heads of households employed. This lack of 
success can be attributed to collinearity in some cases, and lack of variance in 
others. 


Analysis 

The variables used, with means, standard deviations, and code names for some, 
are summarized in Table 3. As can be seen, several are seriously skewed, all posi- 
tively. These have been replaced, for all further analysis, with either the log (three 
cases) or the square root (nine cases), whichever reduced the skewness most effec- 
tively (Tukey, 1977). Thus, all variables finally used but one, EXPB at 2.2, had 
skewness of less than two, and all but three were less than one. All variables related 
to size of school were dropped in favor of POP, and teacher age was dropped in 
favor of experience. Analysis proceeded by stepwise multiple regression using 
SPSSX (SPSS Inc., 1983, p. 604). A reader of an earlier version of this report has 
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pointed out that the SPSS stepwise regression procedure does not allow dropping of 
an already selected variable if another combination proves to have better predictive 
ability. We accept this as a limitation of our analysis. 


TABLE 3 


Variable Definitions, Means and Standard Deviations 


Definition (Code) Mean St. Dev. 
Number of grade six students 2A 23 
CIBS Composite score (ACH) 183 27.4 
Median Teaching certificate (CERT) 4.2 0.9 
Median Total Teaching Exp. (EXPT) 8.4 6.6°* 
Median Board Teaching Exp. (EXPB) Vol 6.0°* 
Median Exp. Teaching Elsewhere 1.7 5.8" 
Population of school area (POP) 1621 2104 * 
Commercial index (COM) oz 2.0 
Time (min.) to COM level 4 70 84 ** 
Time (min.) to COM level 6 (COM6) 122 94 ** 
Medical index (MED) 1.8 ye os 
Medical index within 45 mins. dio 1.8 
Time (min.) to doctor 28 ty 
Time (min.) to large hospital 109 ta Sh 
Cultural index (CULT) ay i 
Prop. of adults in school (ADINSCL) 0.23 0.15** 
Prop. of adults with gr. 8 (ADGR8) 0.50 0.12 
Prop. of adults employed 0.36 0.10 
Children per family 3.4 0.4°* 
Per capita welfare (dollars) 121 112 oe 


* skewed variable replaced by log 
** skewed variable replaced by square root 


Variable Reduction 


As indicated above, our first priority was to reduce the number of variables from 
those calculated on the basis of any remote possibility of interest to a more manage- 
able number. A strictly empirical approach, where all the variables are put into the 
regression equation to see what comes out, was rejected. Given the strong relation- 
ships among the isolation and socioeconomic variables, it was not appropriate to 
focus on either group alone, thus attributing all assignable variance to either isola- 
tion or socioeconomic conditions. Instead, we grouped the variables on a conceptual 
basis, and then used correlation and regression approaches to build the final model 
from intact variables. An approach using linear combinations of variables was con- 
sidered and rejected as being too far removed from the data. The first step, then, 
was to reduce the number of variables within each of the groups: isolation, socioeco- 
nomic and teacher and school characteristics. 

Table 4 contains a summary of the isolation variables correlation matrix, with 
mean (and range of) values within and between each of four groups: first, those 
within the community, population, cultural and medical; second, those within the 
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45-minute commuting radius, medical and commercial; third, times to minor medi- 
cal and commercial centers; and fourth, times to major medical and commercial 
centers. Signs of correlations have been ignored for clarity, as the times have nega- 
tive correlations with other measures. Values on the diagonal tend to be higher, 
indicating that the nature of the particular service is not as important as the dis- 
tance and time measures. The relatively small ranges within each group of correla- 
tions further attest to this. 


TABLE 4 


Mean Correlations Among Cultural, Commercial and 
Medical Measures Grouped by Distance’ 


Within 45 Minute 
Community Radius Minor Facilities Major Facilities 
Within Community 56 (12) 
45 Minute Radius 36 (08) 79(-) 
Minor Facilities 43 (32) 49 (18) 53 (21) 
Major Facilities 35 (10) 57 (12) 48 (36) 82(- ) 


* Decimals omitted. Signs omitted to avoid confusion between travel times and distances. 
Range within group reported in brackets. 


Based on regression results, predicting achievement from the isolation indices 
alone, this speculation is borne out. The order of entry of predictors, with multiple 
R, was: the commercial index (COM), .297; the cultural index (CULT), .356; and 
travel time to major commercial facilities (COM6), .372. No other variables entered 
the equation using a cutoff of p<0.05. Thus, we have three significant predictors of 
achievement from among the isolation variables, the first referring to the 45-minute 
commuting area, the second to facilities within the community, and the third to 
travel to major facilities. At this stage, we might force more isolation predictors into 
the equation, to see how they would change the path coefficients. However, since we 
are engaged in preliminary data analysis, we move to the socioeconomic variables 
having made a decision to enter no more than two or three isolation variables into 
the path diagram. Our reasoning, again, goes back to the expected strong relation- 
ship between isolation and socioeconomic measures, and to our desire to represent 
both types of variables in an explanation of the phenomenon. This is a decision 
with which it is possible to disagree. 


Table 5 contains the intercorrelations among the socioeconomic variables. In 
this table, unlike Table 4, negative signs indicate negative relationships. As men- 
tioned above, a number of variants on the basic data in Table 5 were investigated, 
but contributed little to the picture as shown in the table. Correlations among the 
SES variables are smaller than among the isolation variables. For selection from 
among the socioeconomic variables, we turn to attempts to predict achievement 
from these variables. 


In predicting achievement, only two of the socioeconomic predictors entered the 
equation at p<0.05. Again with multiple R in brackets, the predictors in order of 
entry were: proportion of adults with grade eight (ADGR8), .457; and proportion of 
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TABLE 5 


Correlations Among Socioeconomic Measures’ 


Adults in School Adults with gr. 8 Employment ae 
ADINSCL ADGR8 Rate Welfare 
Adults with gr. 8 43 
Employment Rate ily 50 
Per Capita Welfare -07 -12 -23 
Family Size -06 -18 -20 07 


* Decimals omitted; signs indicate direction of relationship. 


adults (over 15 years old) still in school (ADINSCL), .473. Both of these variables 
are from the education group. The next variable which might have entered the 
equation, at a probability of 0.13, was children per family and none of the employ- 
ment variables had any predictive power above that of these first three. On the 
basis of these results, we decided to use only two of the socioeconomic variables as 
input to our path model. Note that the two educational variables selected might be 
taken to reflect different aspects of education: the first the level of education of 
adults, and the second the general interest in, or perhaps importance of, education 
in the community. 


Our third group of variables contains the teacher variables. Based on the litera- 
ture, we expect little predictive power from the teacher group. As well, our school 
variables are, for all practical purposes, useless: pupil-teacher ratio due to low 
variability, and school size due to collinearity with community size, already demon- 
strated to have little predictive power. Thus, our original group of teacher and 
school variables is reduced to a group of teacher variables. 


Table 6 contains the intercorrelations among the teacher variables. As expected, 
there are only weak relationships between level of teaching certificate and experi- 
ence. We have created the variable of total experience with other school boards 
(rather than the present employer) on the assumption that employment with a giv- 
en school board implies employment at the one school, and that employment with 
other school boards indicates desirability of the present location, as a school with a 
high proportion of teachers who have taught elsewhere suggests that it is in a com- 
munity to which teachers desire to move. These assumptions are, of course, ques- 
tionable, and unfortunately untestable with our data, but the relatively high corre- 
lation between experience elsewhere and certification level might be interpreted to 
indicate that more qualified teachers are more free to move than those less quali- 
fied. It should be noted that, in Newfoundland, teacher salaries are not included as 
a school board budget item, but are paid centrally. Thus, school boards are free to 
hire the most expensive teachers they can find without any financial consequences 
to themselves. 

There are two possible regression strategies for selecting teacher variables for 
inclusion in our path analysis diagrams. The first is to select those teacher variables 
which are best predicted by our isolation and socioeconomic variables. This method 
assures us of higher indirect effects of the isolation and socioeconomic variables 
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TABLE 6 


Correlation Among Teacher Variables* 


Certificate Total Experience Board Experience 
CERT EXPT EXPB 
Total Experience 20 
Board Experience 15 90 
Experience Elsewhere 30 60 34 


* decimals omitted. 


through the teacher variables, and thus would help to make the point that isolation 
(or lack of it) is important to teachers. However, this approach was rejected on the 
grounds that our primary interest must be in teacher variables which affect student 
achievement, whether or not these variables are related to isolation and socioeco- 
nomic data. Thus, our strategy for reduction of the teacher variables was to find the 
best predictors of achievement after the selected isolation and socioeconomic vari- 
ables had been entered in the equation. These results are reported in our discussion 
of the path analysis. 


Path Analysis 


The next step in our analysis was to build a path model (Duncan, 1975) employ- 
ing isolation and socioeconomic measures as exogenous (external and prior) vari- 
ables, teacher as endogenous (intervening), and achievement as the dependent vari- 
able. Our strategy in selecting isolation and socioeconomic variables separately was 
based partly on logical analysis of the meanings of the variables, and partly on em- 
pirical data. As a first step in building the final diagram, achievement was predicted 
from the variables ADGR8, ADINSCL, COM, CULT, and COME. The first three 
listed entered the regression equation with probabilities less than 0.10, and CULT 
with 0.21. COM6 did not enter. Thus, a second regression was calculated, using as 
predictors these first three and the teacher characteristics. Only one of the teacher 
variables, experience with the board (EXPB), entered the equation at just less than 
0.20. Our variable involving time taught in other school boards did not enter the 
equation, probably for reasons already discussed. Thus, our basic model contains 
two socioeconomic predictors, ADGR8—proportion of adults having completed 
grade eight, and ADINSCL—proportion of those over 15 years old still in school, 
one isolation measure, COM—the index of commercial facilities within 45 minutes, 
and one teacher variable, EXPB—median years experience with the board. A sec- 
ond regression, predicting EXPB from ADGR8, ADINSCL, and COM, was used to 
produce Figure 1. Inclusion of other predictors which entered the equation at 
higher probability levels, such as CULT, did not change the values reported by 
more than 0.01, and often by less. Thus, in the interests of a parsimonious model, 
we have sacrificed little information by being relatively stringent in deciding on the 
inclusion of variables in our model. 


Figure 1 contains the path coefficients from exogenous variables to endogenous, 
and among the endogenous variables, as well as correlations among the exogenous 
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.88 


Figure 1. Path diagram for prediction of achievement. 


variables, and the residual path coefficients. As Figure 1 shows, the direct effect of 
ADGR8 is considerably larger than the effects of COM, ADINSCL, and EXPB, 
whose effects are all of the same order or magnitude. Both socioeconomic variables 
have a direct effect on EXPB, but the isolation measure does not. These results 
partially support one of our major predictions, that there would be an effect on 
achievement due to isolation beyond that due to socioeconomic variables. However, 
only the socioeconomic and not the isolation variables have an indirect effect 
through teacher experience. The effect of isolation on achievement is direct only. 


The most obvious feature of Figure 1 is that the residual effects, those not pre- 
dicted by the model, are very large. The data clearly reveal that, even accounting 
for socioeconomic information, explanatory power remains to isolation. However, by 
comparison with the unexplained variance, both effects are quite small. They are, 
however, largely direct, that is, they area function of the students themselves 
rather than the teachers who are attracted to the community to teach them. 

This concludes our major analysis, except for the question of residuals. A major 
issue of this study has been the quantification of isolation, and its effect on achieve- 
ment. We have avoided more quantitative approaches to our data, such as use of 
linear composite scores obtained through factor analysis, although they were con- 
sidered. Our intention was to build a path model with some theoretical meaning, 
and not to produce the highest possible multiple R by whatever means. Thus, al- 
though we have used non-linear transformations to eliminate skewness, we have not 
pursued the possibilities of other such techniques. We close with some remarks and 
preliminary observations on the question of outliers. 


Outlier Analysis 


In this secondary analysis, ACH was predicted on the basis of ADGR8 alone, 
and residuals, the difference between actual and predicted ACH, calculated. The 20 
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schools with the worst overpredictions (performance poorer than expected) and the 
20 with the worst underpredictions (performance better than expected) were identi- 
fied, and the variables on which they differ from the entire sample, and from each 
other, identified. The 20 overpredicted schools averaged about 11 students smaller 
than the entire sample, while the 20 underpredicted schools averaged about eight 
students smaller. Smaller schools, as expected, tend to be more difficult to predict. 


A second major difference between poorly predicted schools and the bulk of the 
sample is in achievement level. On average, overpredicted schools had achievement 
levels more than 1.5 standard deviations below the mean for the sample, while 
those underpredicted were above the mean by the same amount. 


With respect to teacher variables, there were some interesting results. Overall, 
schools which were overpredicted tended to have teachers with somewhat less me- 
dian experience than the average (in the range of 0.25 standard deviations), while 
those which were underpredicted were more than one-third of a standard deviation 
above the average. 


Investigation of the isolation variables shows that, even when initial prediction 
is based on both the education and the isolation variables, both outlier groups tend 
to be more isolated than the sample as a whole. Taking notice of the relationship 
between isolation and size, we might speculate that, among the smallest schools, 
those which are underpredicted are less isolated, while those that are overpredicted 
are more isolated. This suggests a non-linear trend, and that analysis of scatter 
plots might be fruitful. 


Summary and Conclusion 

In this study, we conducted a path analytic investigation of the influence of iso- 
lation on academic achievement. Our data consisted of, along with the isolation and 
achievement information, measures of teacher experience and qualification, and so- 
cloeconomic conditions in the form of both education and employment data. In the 
main analysis, we found the largest effect for socioeconomic variables, but substan- 
tial effects for one of our isolation indices which measured access to retail shopping. 
In comparison with unexplained variance, both effects were relatively small. 


Although we had hypothesized that community isolation would have an effect 
on achievement indirectly through the ability of the community to attract and hold 
qualified teachers, our data did not support this hypothesis. The small indirect ef- 
fects through teacher experience on achievement were initiated in our path diagram 
by the socioeconomic rather than the isolation variables. 


Mindful of the dangers of simplistic interpretation of regression results with re- 
spect to individual cases, we attempted to place our analysis, and its presentation, 
in a context of the limitations of path analysis. We have chosen to do so not to dis- 
courage use of the technique, but to encourage informed use. 


Another of our concerns, on which we have barely touched in this report, is the 
existence of non-linear trends which might go unnoticed in our regression equa- 
tions. To investigate this possibility, we isolated sets of outlier schools whose 
achievement was either badly underpredicted or overpredicted in our equations, 
and then analyzed these schools for any common characteristics. One commonality 
of both groups was their small size, even in comparison with our largely rural sam- 
ple. While this phenomenon can be explained easily in terms of error of measure- 
ment involving smaller units, other noticeable trends suggested non-linear interac- 
tion effects among our independent variables. While we have not pursued further 


analysis of outliers and non-linear trends, clearly such analysis holds much promise 
for the future. 
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One purpose of path analysis is to investigate the feasibility of causal links 
among the variables. Thus, at this point, we feel compelled to discuss the relation- 
ship between socioeconomic conditions, isolation and school achievement in causal 
terms. On this, we must equivocate. While it might be tempting to suggest that iso- 
lation and socioeconomic conditions cause lower achievement, within the limits of 
our data, we must consider an alternate hypothesis, that the average person who 
chose to leave the rural setting for more opportunity in an urban area took with 
him/her a better education and therefore better earning power than those who 
chose or were forced to stay in their home community. This is not to suggest that 
everyone in a rural community lacks the qualities for success in an urban environ- 
ment, but merely to point out that we are measuring the educational background 
and economic situations of people who have remained in communities with a 
generations-old tradition, for better or worse, of “going down the road.” While it is 
certainly possible to conceive of a study to separate these two hypotheses, the pres- 
ent data set cannot readily contribute. Causal arguments, clearly, are put forward 
only at great risk. 


This study was undertaken to investigate the effects of isolation, and thus had 
to contend with socioeconomic influences almost as nuisance variables. The initial 
temptation is to put aside fundamental questions of cause and effect and argue for 
differential allocation of resources to counterbalance lack of background (in this 
case, due to isolation). However, such a stance presupposes an answer to the diffi- 
cult question of whether schooling can provide a “catch up” for what might be con- 
sidered a deprived environment. Philosophical issues of causation aside, this com- 
pensatory view of schooling raises serious practical questions about the potential for 
the improvement of society through schooling, questions which our data are clearly 
not equipped to address. Although such issues have been debated for some 20 years 
on the basis of similar data, and for longer with no data, we agree with Leucke and 
McGinn, that definitive causation is difficult to establish without longitudinal data. 


We have already mentioned in the discussion of results above the types of sec- 
ondary analysis of outliers which we see as next steps with this data set. In addi- 
tion, we can recommend another major study for which large scale data are avail- 
able, allowing an examination of migration trends and, in essence, shedding light on 
whether we are dealing, in the present data set, only with those who chose or were 
forced to stay behind in their home communities. The Canada Department of 
Health maintains change of address records for Family Allowance recipients, giving 
a ready source of information on within-Canada migration patterns among all those 
who have children. This information is kept at the level of postal codes, and thus, 
potentially, is a method of comparing those who have left rural communities with 
those who have stayed behind. The data, however, suffer from the limitation that 
much of the phenomenon of “moving to the big city” takes place before migrants 
become parents. However, given this caveat, such data would allow access to a pop- 
ulation who could provide more complete answers to many of the issues posed by 
this study. If we were able to demonstrate that some of the variance in school 
achievement is, in a direct sense, due to isolation, then we would be in a position to 
address the larger question of the extent to which schools should be expected to be 
an agent of social change. 


Notes 


i, This study was supported by a grant from the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada while all three 
authors were at Memorial University. 
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PERSPECTIVES 


The Nature of Articles Published 
in AJER, 1980-1984 


Fridgeir B. Hansen 


University of Alberta 


The growth and development of modern society is often considered to be due to 
the emphasis on education. As enrolment and expenditure in education have in- 
creased, so too has academic interest in education as a field of study. The rapid in- 
crease in the number of scholarly journals and articles during the last three decades 
attests to this. Although journals and articles vary in scope and content, their fun- 
damental purpose is to present and assess ideas and research findings in an effort 
to increase our understanding of the phenomenon we call education. 


When conducting and reporting research in education, and in the social sciences 
generally, methodology has been of particular interest to most scholars. As Morgan 
(1983) points out: 

We live in an age that celebrates technique. This is particularly evident in the social sci- 
ences, where concern for methodology dominates. While methodological sophistication 
provides an important basis for the technical conduct of research, this is insufficient to es- 
tablish a social science that is substantially rational in the sense that its practitioners are 
able to observe and question what they are doing and why they are doing it, and thus to 
make informed choices about the means and consequences of their research (p. 7). 
The significance of methodology is that it provides research techniques which may 
be used to seek answers to the questions asked by the researcher. Depending on the 
nature or conceptualization of the research questions, a phenomenon can be studied 
in many different ways. Accordingly, the nature and the conceptualization of the re- 
search questions determines the epistemology for the knowledge production in- 
tended by the researcher. This statement is to a degree a simplification, because the 
selection of the methodology stems from a view of the situation under examination. 
The view of a situation is rooted in some epistemology and the questions asked are 
therefore in accord with that epistemology; “To understand a question means to ask 
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it” (Gadamer, 1984, p. 338). Thus, Morgan (1983) defines methodologies as “the 
puzzle-solving devices that bridge the gap between the image of a phenomenon and 
the phenomenon itself” (p. 21). 


The philosophical foundations of all research methodologies are based on 
ontological assumptions regarding human nature. The ontological view of the re- 
searcher determines perception of social reality and, therefore, the nature of the re- 
search conducted. Traditional approaches in the social sciences, often referred to as 
positivism, assume that social reality “can be observed and expressed in terms of 
empirical laws or relationships” (Morgan, 1983, p. 393). Grounded in the philosophy 
of the “British Empiricists,” the positivist approaches consider consciousness as 
data made of sense perception from the world external to the individual. Reality as 
it appears in consciousness is not an individual creation; rather, the world “out 
there” imposes itself on individual consciousness. Reality exists outside of individ- 
uals and has existence prior to people’s consciousness (Burrell & Morgan, 1979, 
p. 4). Approaches within this domain of inquiry equate investigations in the social 
sciences with investigations in the “natural sciences.” Hence, studies of this nature 
are expected to produce “generalizable knowledge based on systematic, compara- 
tive, replicative observation and measurement” (Morgan, 1983, p. 394). 


The propositions of positivism have been challenged in the academic literature 
by phenomenologists, interpretive philosophers or sociologists, critical theorists, 
and the like. In particular, the ontological premise of positivism has been attacked 
on the grounds that social facts are taken for granted and that the process should 
be reversed: experience of facts as they appear in consciousness should be the focus 
of investigation (Ritzer, 1975, p. 110). In other words, the advocates of interpretive 
approaches examine reality as it appears in consciousness in the form of ideas. 
Ideas as they appear in consciousness are “regarded as artificial creations whose 
utility is based upon the conveniences as tools for describing, making sense and of 
negotiating the external world” (Burrell & Morgan, 1979, p. 4). Consequently, real- 
ity is seen as a product of the individual consciousness, having no meaningful exist- 
ence outside one’s consciousness. However, in the more critical domain of the inter- 
pretive approaches, “consciousness is internally generated but influenced by the 
forms which it assumes through the process of objectification and the dialectic be- 
tween subjective and objective worlds” (Burrell & Morgan, 1979, p. 298). This 
ontological debate, associated with epistemological problems regarding the nature 
of knowledge is mirrored in methodological discussions about the foundations of the 
social sciences and in the nature of the research undertaken. 


Reflecting on this debate, Soltis (1984) notes that “there are multiple research 
languages and logics and in one way or another each research mode tries to make 
sense out of some aspect of education and so qualifies as educational research” 
(p. 5). For Soltis, the study of pedagogy—the human activity of teaching, of helping 
others to learn—lies at the heart of educational research and must have empirical, 
interpretive and normative dimensions. He asserts that: 
pedagogy as a basic human activity, by its very nature, requires a combined serious study 
of the empirical to give us insight into its causal and correlational dimension, an equally 
serious study of the intersubjective and subjective dimension to open up our understand- 
ing of the kinds of human meanings exchanged, developed, and evoked in the pedagogical 
encounter, and a searching exploration of the normative, ideological and ethical dimen- 
sion of pedagogy as a basic form of human social interaction (p. 9). 

Similarly, when considering the usefulness and validity of the various research 

orientations and the nature of knowledge, Morgan (1983) speculates whether we 

should “attempt to evaluate assumptions, search for common ground, adopt a crite- 
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rion of usefulness, engage in dialectics, or decide that anything goes” (p. 380). 
Acknowledging Feyerabend’s (1975) methodological anarchism which posits that 
“anything goes,” Morgan concludes in a similar vein to Soltis that there is no “au- 
thoritative point of reference for judging the merits of different approaches,” 
(p. 390) and that, therefore, there is no one “best way” to conduct research and gen- 
erate knowledge. Morgan’s solution in avoiding this relativism is to adopt a “conver- 
sational method of inquiry” (p. 380) where the various research strategies are evalu- 
ated by exploring their potentials and limitations. 
By using conversation to explore the assumptions that guide inquiry, presenting one’s own 
position and listening to others or by presenting what we see as each other’s position, we 
move beyond reproduction of the differences that divide us to an appreciation of why we 
are divided. In doing so, we arrive at the only powerful means of assessing the nature and 
limitations of research practice—by acquiring a capacity for knowing what we are doing, 
why we are doing it, and how we might do it differently if we so choose (Morgan, 1983, 
pp. 381-382). 


What this approach offers is a choice, and we must rationalize extensively in the 
selection of our choices. “The call for reflective conversation to improve social re- 
search is not a call to produce uniformity so much as to promote improved diver- 
sity” (Morgan, 1983, p. 406). 

Accordingly, “one can see each strategy as offering a way of realizing knowledge 
of the multifaceted nature of social life” (Morgan, 1983, p. 389). However, as docu- 
mented by Bogdan and Biklen (1982), research in education has been dominated in 
the past by positivistic methodologies; alternative approaches were often considered 
irrelevant and without merit. They describe the current situation in more hopeful 
terms: 

Educational research is changing. A field once dominated by measurement, 
operationalized definitions, variables, and empirical fact has had to make room for a re- 
search approach gaining in popularity, one that emphasizes inductive analysis, descrip- 
tion, and the study of people’s perceptions. Generations of educational researchers trained 
to think of research in one dimension, the quantitative, have been asked to embrace a 
broader view. Approaches that a short time ago were peremptorily dismissed as 
prescientific or “fluff,” have begun to play a role more central to educational research. 
(Bogdan & Biklen, 1982, p. xiii) 
Not surprisingly, then, Hersom (1980) in her article “T'wenty-five years of research 
in education: The Alberta Journal of Educational Research 1955 to 1979” con- 
cluded that there was a paucity of articles that are not quantitative in nature. She 
observed: “Educational research has come to be almost exclusively associated in the 
minds of some people with the use of systematic descriptions and measurement, ob- 
servation, and controlled experimentation, or the creation of instruments to test 
knowledge through verification, conformation, or falsification” (p. 270). The ques- 
tion arises whether the change in educational research noted by Bogdan and Biklen 
(1982) is apparent in the articles published in The Alberta Journal of Educational 
Research (AJER) since December 1979. Thus, the purpose of this study is to exam- 
ine the “nature” of articles published in the AJER during the five year period from 
January 1980 to December 1984 in an effort to answer this question. 


Procedures and Findings 
Three classification schemes were developed for analyzing the nature of the arti- 
cles. The intention is not to examine the articles in any detail; rather it is to con- 
duct a general examination in order to identify changes, if any, in the nature of the 
articles published since 1979. The definitions of research strategies employed to 
guide the inquiry in this study are delimited to and based in most cases on those 
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found in Educational Research: An Introduction, (1983) by W. R. Borg and 
M. D. Gall. As previously indicated, Hersom’s (1980) analysis revealed that the arti- 
cles published before December 1979 were dominantly quantitative in nature and 
grounded in positivistic epistemology. Consequently, the first classification scheme 
seeks to identify articles with regard to whether they are “quantitative” or “qualita- 
tive” in nature. The second scheme categorizes them as being either “applied” or 
“basic.” The “point of view” or perspective presented in the articles, such as admin- 
istrative, curricular and instructional, psychological, and the like constitutes the 
third classification scheme. All the articles published during the five year period are 
so classified except those designated as perspectives, essay reviews, editorials or re- 
search notes. 


Quantitative versus Qualitative 


In this study, the term “quantitative” is used as an umbrella term for investiga- 
tions grounded in positivistic epistemology, which are characterized by procedures 
commonly labeled “logical empiricism, scientism, the hypothetico-deductive 
method, realism, experimentalism and instrumentalism” (Miles & Huberman, 1984, 
p. 20). These are the major guidelines for identifying whether the articles are quan- 
titative in nature. The articles were further categorized as being “descriptive,” 
“causal,” or both “descriptive and causal.” Borg and Gall’s (1983) descriptions are 
used to make this distinction: “Descriptive studies are primarily concerned with 
finding out what is” and “causal problems investigated by educational researchers” 
are characterized by finding out “what factors determine. . .,” “what causes. . .,” 
“does this lead to. . .” (Borg & Gall, 1983, pp. 354-355). 


Likewise, the term “qualitative” serves as an umbrella term for descriptive 
studies grounded in interpretive philosophy, using the procedures of phenomenolo- 
gy, hermeneutics, social anthropology or ethnography. Although most ethnographic 
studies are phenomenological in nature, the distinction used in this survey is that 
an ethnographic study is one “in which most anthropologists engage and which is 
directed at describing culture” (Bodgan & Biklen, 1982, p. 3). On the other hand, 
studies classified as phenomenological are those which attempt to “understand the 
meaning of events and interactions to ordinary people in particular situations” 
(Bogdan & Biklen, 1982, p. 31). Studies characterized as hermeneutic were included 
in the phenomenological category. “Historical” and “theoretical” studies were also 
included in the qualitative scheme. The basis for differentiating between historical 
research and other types of research is provided by Borg and Gall (1983): “The his- 
torian discovers data through a search of historical sources,” whereas other re- 
searchers create their data (p. 801). Non-empirical studies using existing theories, 
concepts or research findings to develop new insights were classified as theoretical. 
Utilizing this framework when examining the articles gave rise to the findings 
presented in Table 1. It is apparent that the research strategies applied in the arti- 
cles are dominantly quantitative. Most of them are causal in nature and a few were 
classified as descriptive. Only four out of 119 articles fell in the qualitative category: 
two were classified as ethnographic and two as theoretical. This, however, is slightly 
misleading because articles in the perspectives, essay reviews, and research notes 
sections of the journal are often qualitative in nature. 


Applied versus Basic Research 


In an editorial note, Hodysh (1980) contends that: “The Alberta Journal of Edu- 
cational Research has served the interests of educational research in Canada and 
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TABLE 1 


Articles Published in AJER During the Period of 
January 1980 to December 1984 Classified According 
to Whether Qualitative or Quantitative in Nature 


1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 

Categories (N=17) (N=29) (N= 28) (N= 21) (N= 24) 
Quantitative: 

Descriptive 3 (i 5 i 5 

Causal a 19 py) 9 1 

Both 3 3 4 5 6 
Qualitative: 

Ethnographic 0 0 0 0 2 

Phenomenological 0 0 0 0 0 

Historical 0 0 0 0 0 

Theoretical 0 0 2 0 0 


abroad since its inception in 1955” (p. 225). That serving these interests meant re- 
porting both “applied” and “basic” research is clearly demonstrated by Hersom’s 
(1980) claim that “it can be seen that AJER has interpreted its mission to publish 
research broadly enough to include studies that lie within each of the two categories 
of intentionality” (p. 269). Although the distinction between applied and basic re- 
search is problematic, Hersom (1980) sees: “Undergirding both perspectives certain 
basic motives about what educational research is and what accounts for valid 
knowledge in education” (p. 269). Borg and Gall’s (1983) distinction between ap- 
plied and basic research is employed as guidelines in this inquiry: 
Basic research focuses on fundamental structures and processes with the goal of under- 
standing them. Applied research focuses on structures and processes as they appear in 
educational practice, with the goal of developing knowledge that is directly useful to prac- 
titioners. (p. 31) 
Furthermore, the articles in the category applied research were classified according 
to whether they are of an “evaluative” or “developmental” nature. Borg and Gall 
(1983) define educational evaluation as “the process of making judgments about 
the merit, value, or the worth of educational programs, projects, materials and tech- 
niques” (p. 733). They define “research based development” in the following way: 
Educational research and development (R & D) is a process used to develop and validate 
educational products. The steps of this process are usually referred to as the R & D cycle, 
which consists of studying research findings pertinent to the product to be developed, de- 
veloping the product based on these findings, field testing it in the setting where it will be 
used eventually, and revising it to correct the deficiencies found in the field testing stage 
(Borg & Gall, 1983, p. 772). 
The results obtained when applying this classification scheme are shown in Table 2. 
As might be expected, most of the articles are of an applied nature. Within the ap- 
plied category many of the articles are classified as evaluative: intended to judge 
the merit, value, or the worth of some educational practices, materials or tech- 
niques. The articles classified as neither evaluative or developmental were in most 
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TABLE 2 


Articles Published in AJER During the Period of 
January 1980 to December 1984 Classified According 
to Whether Applied or Basic in Nature 


1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 
Categories (N=17) (N= 29) (N=28) (N=21) (N= 24) 
Applied: 

Evaluative 7 16 9 7 in 
Developmental 0 0 0 0 0 
Neither 10 12 18 ihe} 11 
Basic 0 i} 1 1 0 


cases descriptive studies investigating “what is” without any comparative elements 
for making judgments about merit or value. Only three of the articles were classi- 
fied as basic research. Again, however, some of the articles in the perspectives, essay 
reviews or research notes sections not included in this study, might be considered 
similar to basic research. 


Interdisciplinary Characteristics 


The title The Alberta Journal of Educational Research conveys the interdisci- 
plinary nature of the journal. It describes itself as: “A quarterly journal devoted to 
the dissemination, criticism, interpretation and encouragement of all forms of 
systematic enquiry into education and fields related to or associated with educa- 
tion.” This editorial policy recognizes the interdisciplinary nature of education, 


TABLE 3 


Articles Published in AJER During the Period of January 1980 to December 1984 
Classified According to Whether Sociological, Philosophical, Historical, 
Administrative, or Curricular and Instructional in Nature 


1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 
Categories (N=17) (N=29) (N= 28) (N= 21) (N= 24) 
Sociological 3 1 0 0 2 
Psychological 5 8 11 4 7 
Philosophical 0 0 0 0 0 
Historical 0 0 0 0 0 
Administrative 3 9 4 7 8 
Curricular & 6 ily 13 10 7 
Instructional 
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which is reflected in the staff specializations and departmental structures of most 
education faculties. Using these specializations and structures as the major guide, 
the content of the articles was classified according to the broad point of view or dis- 
ciplinary perspective which characterizes each presentation. The categories thus 
identified were: sociological, psychological, philosophical, historical, administrative, 
or curricular and instructional. Using this approach led to the outcomes reported in 
Table 3. Despite the ambiguity implicit in this approach to classifying the articles, 
there is an obvious lack of articles that are sociological, philosophical, or historical 
in nature. The majority of the articles were written either from a curricular and in- 
structional point of view or from a psychological perspective. Setting aside the diffi- 
culties of differentiating between these two points of view or perspectives, most of 
the curricular and instructional articles were psychological in nature. For example, 
none of the articles in the curricular and instructional category had “content” as the 
subject matter, i.e., the ideological nature of education programs or textbooks. 


Conclusion 


Considering that educational research is changing, the articles published during 
the last five years in AJER do not reflect these changes in any substantial way. The 
majority of the articles are quantitative in nature and rooted in positivist 
epistemologies. Most are also applied and psychological in their orientation. Conse- 
quently, Hersom’s conclusion reached in 1980 is still valid: “It is exceptional to find 
reports of studies making use of interview, historical, case study, content analysis, 
opinion poll, or survey sampling” (p. 270). In other words, the articles in AJER re- 
flect traditional approaches in educational research. However, different editorial 
policies and practices could likely help to achieve a different balance in the kind of 
articles published in the future. Were the balance to be altered, the significance of 
AJER’s continuing contribution might be enhanced. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


NEW METHODS IN READING COMPREHENSION RESEARCH. Edited by 
David E. Kieras and Marcel A. Just. Hillsdale, NJ: Lawrence Erlbaum Associates, 
1984, 378 pp. 


Reviewing a book is different from reading a book, although the former involves 
the latter. The difference, however, in both cases is the source of the purpose. When 
reading a book, hopefully, the reader comes with a specific purpose or purposes, but 
when reviewing a book, the reader must decide what the author/editors believe the 
purpose(s) of the book to be. 


The purpose of New Methods in Reading Comprehension Research is stated in 
the Preface as follows: 

The goal of this volume is to present some recently developed methodologies for studying 
the ongoing psychological processes that occur as a person reads a text as well as 
presenting some of the major findings that these new methodologies have produced... . 
We hope that researchers and students will find the volume useful in selecting 
methodologies to investigate a range of fascinating questions about reading comprehen- 
sion. 


The editors then provide criteria for the newness of the methods described: 
(a) all have emerged since 1975, (b) they make use of recent computer technology, 
(c) they tend to use regression analysis, (d) the major feature of interest underlying 
each method is process rather than product, and (e) they tend to be expressed in 
terms of fairly broad theories of comprehension. 


One should not be led to believe that each methodology described meets all cri- 
teria. This, of course, is not necessarily a problem as long as prospective readers are 
not misled; it merely reflects the scope of a book of readings as opposed to a single- 
authored text. One difficulty in reviewing a book of readings is to provide some 
perspective on the text as a whole without reviewing each article in it. For example, 
the Preface is misleading when it states that the Black, Galambos, and Reiser paper 
(Ch. 12) is on “think-out-loud” protocols. This is definitely not a focus of that chap- 
ter. 

Four areas of concern seem to emerge in one or more of the various papers: (a) a 
time factor as a dependent measure in reading, and a related time-on-task measur- 
ing technique, (b) multiple regression analysis, (c) computer simulation models of 
reading, and (d) theoretical and evaluative comments regarding particular tech- 
niques. Chapters 1 and 12 do not address any of these concerns and, in some re- 
spects, may be taken as an alternative view of the points presented in the remaining 
chapters. 

Chapter 2 provides a description of multiple regression analysis, a topic of dis- 
cussion also in Chapters 9 and 10. While this statistical technique has been used in 
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numerous studies, including those in the present book, this statistical method is not 
unique to analyzing reading data and the focus given it may mislead some readers 
regarding its significance in reading research. 


The notion of eye movements (time-on-task) was first developed by Quantz in 
1897. However, placing its use within a processing theoretical perspective does add 
a new dimension which is evident in several of the chapters. Also the notion of 
“saze duration” versus the duration of individual eye fixations (Ch. 8) is helpful in 
thinking through this concept as a dependent measure in the reading process. 


The three final chapters on Computer simulation models provide informative 
data on the use of computers in reading theory building and on their use as analyti- 
cal tools (Ch. 13). Chapter 14 provides an excellent discussion on the role of work- 
ing memory and contrasts this with a similar well known theory (Kintsch). Chapter 
11 on the thinking-out-loud procedure is excellent, for like eye movements, 
thinking-out-loud techniques have been used for some time but have lacked a theo- 
retical or conceptual base within which they may be adequately interpreted. Chap- 
ter 11 provides this base. 


The danger of presenting a book of methodologies is actually stated in the pur- 
pose of the text quoted earlier. The methodologies offered have a narrow focus: all 
use time as a dependent variable, they are suited to empirical studies, they focus on 
comprehension, they are largely based on word or sentence input, and with a few 
exceptions, have been used to address the processes in mature reading. The title of 
Chapter 12 provided hope—Coordinating Discovery and Verification Research. 
Unfortunately, however, very few pages are devoted to discovery research—one 
page to naturalistic observation. Carpenter, in Chapter 1, provides some caveats in 
conducting research which could also apply to reading the text. She reminds us that 
many reading variables such as affect are not amenable to precise measurement. 
Her final statement is well taken: “While we need statistical tools and paradigms, 
we need not use them without considering their usefulness and limitations. We 
should build and test our methodologies as carefully as we do our theories.” 


One whole area that has mushroomed in the last decade is missing—emergent 
reading. It is in this area, perhaps more than others, that precise data gathering 
techniques and statistical analysis have not been used. 


The contribution of the book to theory building is important. For example, be- 
fore one uses an eye movement technique, one must first decide whether to adopt 
within a theory, a Direct Control or a Buffer Control hypothesis. A researcher who 
adopts a Direct Control hypothesis maintains that the on-line measure provides an 
accurate reflection of the processes associated with a given segment of text and is 
not influenced in any way by processing associated with earlier displays. The Buffer 
Control hypothesis assumes that the response measure will be influenced not only 
by the problems in the current display but also by any backlog or processing that 
may have built up in the buffer; that is, there will be a spillover effect. Other theo- 
retical insights relate to reading for comprehension versus reading for retention and 
the implications for structural versus meaning strategies; automaticity from two 
perspectives, error recovery (implications may be made by the readers for miscue 
analysis), and the boundary hypothesis in story grammar. 

The book appears to be written by psychologists (and statisticians) and will 
have most benefit for those interested in time as a predictor variable in reading. 
Others will find value in the implications for theory building and the discussion 
underlying the thinking-out-loud techique. However, reading researchers still will 
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find it necessary to bridge the gap between the information presented in this book 
and the “real” reading that happens every day in classrooms. 


William T. Fagan 
Department of Elementary Education 
University of Alberta 


EXPELLED TO A FRIENDLIER PLACE: A STUDY OF EFFECTIVE 
ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLS. By Martin Gold and David W. Mann. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1984, 174 pp. 


The title is somewhat misleading, at least to this reviewer. A major focus of 
today’s educational debate is on the role and function of alternative schools, both 
public and private. The only mention of private vs. public education in this volume 
occurs in Chapter 1 as part of the discussion concerned with the authors’ delimita- 
tion of their research study. The book is a recording of a major study on effective 
alternative schools. A description follows: 

~ this study was conducted for both theoretical and practical purposes. These two purposes 

were closely related. The theoretical purpose was to test a portion of a theory about the 
school related causes of disruptive and delinquent behavior. The practical purpose was to 
determine whether a particular kind of alternative educational program is effective in re- 
ducing disruptive and delinquent behavior among secondary school students. The theory 
and some empirical data supporting it led us to a certain few alternative schools whose 
programs included features that hypothetically should make them effective. (pp. 4-5) 


The authors discuss delinquency and provide a thorough literature review de- 
tailing research findings adding to theoretical assumptions with respect to the prob- 
lem. Correlates of delinquency, such as poor school performance, low self-esteem 
and deprived family background are examined, and remediation, in the form of 
alternative school programming is investigated. 

The book contains a description; first anecdotal, then from detailed data analy- 
sis, of alternative school programs designed for troubled, failing, delinquent young- 
sters. An attempt is made to tease out correlates of success, or success with certain 
kinds of students. All educators will relate to discussions about the transitory na- 
ture of “special programs,” budget implications, difficulties in recruitment of stu- 
dents, etc. The most helpful chapter for this reader was the one where the authors 
talked about their research strategies, and straightforwardly presented problems in 
accessing control groups, confidential data, volunteers and records. All researchers 
in “action areas” are aware of these problems and the compromises that must be 
made, but they are seldom presented in print. 

This book will be of assistance to educators, in particular administrators, coun- 
selors, and those in special education. Some findings are in line with current think- 
ing, for example, “students’ perceptions of their alternative school being flexible is 
critical to positive change” (p. 155). A practical result for educators from this 
knowledge would be to design alternative programs on the general principle of en- 
hancing flexibility. The authors supported the need for a useful typology for delin- 
quents, but as yet we have been unable to provide one. The necessity for some un- 
derstanding of why programs fail with particular kinds of delinquent children and 
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succeed with others, makes this task still very necessary. A lack of support for the 
hypothesis linking improved self-esteem to improved behavior was puzzling to this 
reader, in light of positive relationships found in other studies. The authors note 
the need for continuing follow-up to determine if low self-esteem actually could 
provoke further delinquencies on the part of some students. In a positive light, edu- 
cators will be interested to note that improved behavior did not seem to depend on 
improved relationships with family and friends. 


On the other hand, I doubt if these data alone could point to an effective “alter- 
nate” school for delinquents. Some discussion of sex-related issues and concerns 
would have been helpful, as it was not clear at all if the alternative schools studied 
served delinquents of both sexes, or mainly males. While the findings were 
presented clearly, the attempts to link the conclusions to earlier theoretical consid- 
erations were only partially successful. 


In summary, the book proved to be narrower than the title, but a worthwhile 
contribution nevertheless to the literature on both delinquency and alternative 
schooling. In an era of discussions about mainstreaming, the study provides “food 
for thought.” 


John G. Paterson 
Department of Educational Psychology 
University of Alberta 


AN IMPERFECT PAST: EDUCATION AND SOCIETY IN CANADIAN 
HISTORY. Edited by J. Donald Wilson. Vancouver: Centre for the Study of Cur- 
riculum and Instruction, University of British Columbia, 1984, 218 pp. 


Increasingly as historians become more specialized the likelihood of overviews of Cana- 
dian history appearing or even subfields of Canadian history becomes more remote. . . . 
Post holes descend deeper and deeper but the fence linking them all never seems to get 
built. (pp. 20-21) 


Although Wilson’s observations from the first article in this book referred to the 
field of Canadian educational history in general, this comment is a particularly ap- 
propriate critique of An Imperfect Past: Education and Society in Canadian His- 
tory. 

The title promises much—perhaps a historical contextualization of education in 
Canadian society with an analytical assessment of the bias in the sources and/or the 
interpretations. But the book delivers no new synthesis, and is little more than 
eight papers presented at an academic conference of the Canadian History of Edu- 
cation Association (Vancouver, October 1983), along with a previously published 
article by the editor (Wilson) and another by a British educational historian, a 


visiting professor at the University of British Columbia at the time of the confer- 
ence. 


Despite the introduction and the pairing of articles into sub-groupings, no dy- 
namic conceptual framework is presented to integrate these disparate local studies. 
Even the sequencing and categorization of the articles in the sub-groups are 
strained from a logic standpoint. Apparently, these articles represent current em- 
phases and new directions in the field. But one wonders how representative these 
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areas are of new developments or whether they are only new to that conference or 
association. Any explanation as to why researchers are currently interested in these 
topics, or why certain social contexts may produce such concerns for further study 
is also absent. 


The articles themselves do not help to suggest possible linkages and broader 
themes. With some exceptions, few of the articles are case studies rather than local 
studies. A case study would help bridge the gap between the specific and the gen- 
eral by not only illuminating the unique but also elucidating the central processes 
of history. 


The first part, “Historiography and Educational Reform” includes Wilson’s ob- 
servations on recent trends in Canadian educational history and Simon’s review of 
books by American and European authors dealing with changing views of the rela- 
tionship between education and society. The former article should not be confused 
with a review of the state of the art in educational history, nor does its title suggest 
this. The observations only address published print secondary sources of interest 
and linguistically accessible to that author. Omitted are primary and secondary 
audio and visual media, as well as conference papers, lengthy research or works in 
progress or near completion, and any consideration of the recovery and organization 
of primary sources. But as a compilation of some bibliographical references, the 
article is an improvement over the collection of individual book reviews that has 
previously characterized the field. Other researchers seem to be more interested in 
doing the research than writing about other people’s research, so that few syntheses 
exist for current materials. 

The latter article does at least group some of the educational views into median 
range categories, such as human capital theory and social reproduction. If this 
visiting professor was familiar with comparable trends in the sociology of Canadian 
education, he gives no evidence of it in this article, nor did he attempt to apply any 
of the insights of these theories to the Canadian context. This review is an improve- 
ment over the previous article which insufficiently categorizes schools of history 
into “institutional,” “intellectual,” “social,” “family strategies” and “history-is-made- 
by-sweaty-armpits” (presumably labor history) orientations. But neither review 
probes the assumptions of the authors sufficiently deeply to facilitate even a con- 
ceptual mapping which might direct the field to a dynamic interdisciplinary socio- 
historical approach. 

In the second part, “Literacy and Female Education,” a very local study on 
Louisbourg 1713-1758 is matched with a comparison of domestic science and home 
economics in Quebec and Ontario between 1900-1940. The former is a short article 
giving a modicum of financial details and’ the odd glimpse at the curriculum and 
pedagogy used by the Soeurs de la Congrégation de Notre Dame. No comparisons 
with education by this order in other times and places are made in any depth. As 
for the methodology, a measure borrowed from the French historian, Jean 
Quéniart—the ability to sign one’s own name on the marriage entries in the town’s 
parish records—was used to assess female literacy, allegedly because the more re- 
fined aspects of literacy cannot be measured. However, the numerical scaling of 
psychomotor skills in shaping letters may not be the refined use of quantitative 
techniques expected by the readers after Katz’ social history project, nor the best 
that French quantitative historians have to offer. No qualifications are given re- 
garding physical condition of the signees, the nervousness of the new brides or even 
the climactic conditions. Although the impact of informal education, the predomi- 
nant mode of education for the period, is acknowledged, this factor is not consid- 
ered as a dependent variable in the analysis. 
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The companion study is linked to the former with respect to female education, 
albeit in a different locale and time period, but the applicability of “literacy” in the 
sub-category is never clarified. Jointly authored, the studies on Quebec and Ontario 
are integrated by an introduction and conclusion. But the comparison is awkward 
due to the omission of the separate school system and private schools in Ontario. 
On the one hand, the Ontario research would have benefited from the comprehen- 
sive approach of the Quebec research. In particular, the inclusion of the elite pri- 
vate schools would provide documentation for the assertion that “domestic science 
education was the product of the social and familial concerns of turn of the century 
middle and upper class” (p. 109). On the other hand, the Quebec part would be 
more nuanced if it also considered the mediating role of the school system and the 
impact of informal and non-formal means of education on the curriculum, ad- 
dressed albeit in a limited fashion, in the Ontario research. 


Both components would be better integrated by a conceptual mapping of such 
terms as: “domestic science/economy,” “housewifery,” “household arts/science/man- 
agement,” “household economy,” and “home economics,” in order to assure the 
reader that the two studies were comparing the same phenomenon. Variations in 
usage reflect not just different time periods but also different subject matter and 
theoretical orientations to that subject. The explanation of the differences as well 
as the similarities might also consider the degree of linkage between the two prov- 
inces on curriculum matters and the impact of French and American as well as Bri- 
tish influences on the programs. Most noticeable from both parts was the absence 
of documentation and discussion of classroom practice. Neither study referred to 
textbooks nor oral histories. Although the archival collections of textbooks in 
Quebec may still be in the process of organization, in Ontario such source materials 
are easily consulted. Indeed, the existence of the Ontario Teachers’ Manuals on 
Household Management (1916, 1923, 1924, 1926) and on Household Science in 
Rural Schools (1918, 1921) might suggest additional insights in urban/rural differ- 
ences in this subject area. 


In the third part, two non-Native authors consider “Native Peoples and Educa- 
tion” by researching non-Native sources, with the exception of research on the 
origin and meaning of the term Métis. In the Pollard article, such non-Native 
sources contribute to an understanding of the links between social Darwinism and 
the interest in “mixed-blood” populations which are often overlooked. Although the 
enculturation practices from childbirth, child-rearing, language usage, and marriage 
to family living arrangements are useful information for comprehending the Métis 
experience in the past, one wonders what the implications of the new social science 
literature are on “response-abilities” and bicultural patterns. Does such research 
actually refute the myth that trade children were forced to “go Indian” in later life 
because of racial prejudice, along with its underlying assumption that Native people 
readily accepted mixed bloods (p. 130)? Without the involvement of the Métis 
people in the reconstruction of their history, does such research run the risk of 
legitimizing non-Native interpretations at the expense of the Métis’ grievances over 
racial prejudice? 

Whereas the article on the Métis contextualizes the Métis experience in the im- 
mediate intercultural relationships and the broader historical patterns, Titley’s 
article on an Indian Affairs Superintendent and later Deputy Superintendent Gen- 
eral narrowly compartmentalizes the study of Indian educational policy. Not only is 
the Superintendent described without reference to previous or contemporary webs 
of interaction in organizational settings. such as Indian Affairs, but also only one 
aspect of Duncan Campbell Scott’s public life as a literary figure and administrator 
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is discussed, and only one component of his administrative duties—Indian educa- 
tional policy—at that. One can hardly redress the public servant aspect of Scott’s 
career if one does not consider the man himself. Certainly, John Webster Grant 
suggests that his background as a poet and son of a Methodist minister may be im- 
portant for understanding rather than merely describing Scott’s actions: 
More sensitive than his predecessors to the values of Indian culture, he also approved of 
the work of the missionaries and listened carefully to their advice. (Moon of Wintertime, 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1984, p. 195) 
The brevity of the article, not to mention its bureaucratic description of policy 
outputs, precludes a nuanced understanding of Scott’s input into the policy formu- 
lation process. As for a sensitive documentation of the policy outcomes, the reader 
must wait for Native people to write about their reactions. 


Part four, “Schoolmasters, Reformers and Ideology,” looks at the elite networks 
for the dissemination of ideology and the process of change derived from ideological 
consensus. Armstrong’s article examines the geographical and social class back- 
grounds of John Strachan’s students but without providing a complete list or 
consistent quantifiable data on the students. “Only about half the total number can 
be accounted for with any detail” (p. 160). He concludes that attendance at 
Strachan’s school placed such students in a preferred position if closely connected, 
but does not resolve whether a failure to attend would act as a deterrent to ad- 
vancement for admission into an open-ended oligarchy which coopted rather than 
shut out other families (p. 166). The results of this network analysis proved disap- 
pointing. A consideration of a research team on social structure in the initial con- 
ceptualization of the project might have improved the significance and 
contextualization of the findings. 

As well as studying the dissemination of ideas, James Love, in yet another 
reworking of his thesis (and 1971 graduate paper), also focuses on the acceptance 
and implementation of the ideology of anti-Americanism in order to address a new 
interest in the history of policy formation. With respect to the process, he critiques 
Marxist views on social change as based on economic determinism with too narrow 
a definition of class and of the individual in terms of economic class roles. Instead 
of a dominant class imposing reforms on a disinterested lower class, he suggests 
that educational reformers used anti-Americanism to overcome conflicting interests 
in order to obtain a consensus supporting change for the goal of social harmony, 
albeit by appealing to business interests. However, Love is better at evaluating the 
limitations of the Marxist analysis than at propounding a coherent view of ideology 
with respect to hegemony and counter hegemony. Although he cites various sources 
of anti-Americanism, the reader is not cued as to whether these people were the 
creators or disseminators of the ideology. He refers to “educational reformers” but 
does not demarcate that group nor internally differentiate the membership. Al- 
though he refers to some of the successors of anti-Americanism, the roots of this 
negative out-group form of nationalism are less clear. Was anti-Americanism the 
negated version of a strong in-group type of nationalism as evident earlier in Lower 
Canada, but thwarted by immigration? Or was it the first example of a state cre- 
ated “national” identity made possible by elite connections with the government 
and facilitated by state intervention in schooling? 

In the last section on “Rural Education and Ethnicity,” John Abbott deals with 
the extension of schooling in Northern Ontario 1875-1930, and John Lyons writes 
about the imperial education activities of the “Fellowship of the Maple Leaf” in 
western Canada during the post World War I period. Yet both authors discuss these 
areas more as remote regions or peripheries than rural concerns. Indeed, the former 
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article specifically differentiates between the northern economy based on gathering 
rather than cultivation. 

Abbott is more interested in describing the attempts to extend schooling by var- 
ious retrieval systems: the section school; possible consolidated schools; the trans- 
portation of children by rail, road and water; a core of itinerant teachers, mobile 
school houses, correspondence courses, and a residential academy. These various at- 
tempts reflected the distance, climate, poverty, and economy based on gathering— 
“the Laurentian realities” (p. 182). The bare bones of a center-periphery relation- 
ship are described but not analyzed. The regional inspectors dealt with metropoli- 
tan administrators who lacked living knowledge of the conditions in the districts 
and who preferred global application of educational policies. The degree to which 
attention was given to this region depended on the inspector’s ability to argue the 
special case of their school district and/or school. Curiously absent from the article 
is any substantial consideration of the Native people, a significant group in the 
north. Although briefly mentioned in the last paragraph, the practice of sequester- 
ing Indian children was sufficiently established to have warranted a comparison be- 
tween the residential forms of schooling for Natives and non-Natives. 


The last article also deals with center-periphery relationships, but this time the 
connection is more political and religious. The metropolis is the English Crown and 
the see of Canterbury. Moreover, the Prairie region (or rather Saskatchewan) was 
also linked to other parts of the British Empire, especially Australia. The agency 
was “the Fellowship of the Maple Leaf for the Supply of Teachers to Western Can- 
ada” along with its branches (“Maple Leaves”) in England all connected with a 
chain letter/newsletter using the abbreviation K.C.B.C. (“Keep Canada British and 
Christian”). This research will appeal to those interested in early forms of British 
nationalism, the relationship between the church and schooling, teacher education, 
and women teachers. Although specific in focus, this work suggests broader implica- 
tions and international linkages for this Fellowship. 


In conclusion, An Imperfect Past presents information about a variety of 
subjects. Occasionally an article suggests, but does not necessarily engage in, new 
avenues of research, or tentatively grapples with the possibility of an analysis. But 
not all researchers may want to identify their research with the editor’s assessment 
in this “book”: 

Together the following articles give the reader a sense of the sort of work currently being 
done in the field of Canadian educational history. (p. 6) 


Heather Lysons-Balcon 
Department of Educational Foundations 
University of Alberta 


SCHOOL DESEGREGATION: CROSS-CULTURAL PERSPECTIVES. Edited by 
Yehuda Amir and Shlomo Sharan. Hillsdale, NJ: Lawrence Erlbaum and Associ- 
ates, 1984, 267 pp. 


Unlike most books containing articles by a number of different authors, the se- 
lections in School Desegregation are so consistent in quality and focus and are so 
well integrated, each article building on the previous one, that it is as though one 
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author is responsible for the whole of the book’s content. Beginning where it ought, 
the first article asks, “Why integration?” In answering the question, the authors dis- 
tinguish between macrosocial goals—building a nation based on egalitarian prin- 
ciples from a people who are both one and disparate—and microsocial goals—elim- 
inating inequality of opportunity for individuals and creating favorable ethnic atti- 
tudes and relationships between individuals. The distinction, though seldom explic- 
itly made in the North American or European literature, is important because it 
makes clear the difference between integration as an end in itself and integration as 
a means to an end. This macrosocial-microsocial distinction also provides the basis 
for organizing the succeeding chapters. 


Chapter 2 continues to lay the groundwork by documenting the “ingathering of 
exiles” and the change from a Jewish population that was largely European in origin 
in 1947, to one whose origins are nearly equally from European Jewry and Middle 
Eastern Jewry. Class differences, political differences, occupational and income dif- 
ferences, differences in political power, and educational achievement and attain- 
ment differences parallel differences in origin with Middle Eastern Jews at a 
consistent disadvantage despite some gradual improvements in their position. The 
gap is all the more troublesome because it is contrary to and potentially destructive 
of the notion that Israel is the homeland of one people and because attempts to 
close the educational gap through compensatory education in the hope of improving 
the economic opportunities of Middle Eastern Jews merely demonstrated how in- 
tractable the problem was. In this, and the next three chapters, the development of 
the policy of desegregating Israeli education is traced. At the same time the dimen- 
sions of and problems in implementing such a policy are articulated. 


While it may be easier in Israel than in the United States or Britain to agree in 
principle that it is desirable to bring together people of differing ethnic back- 
grounds in schools in a strategy designed to generate social contact and interaction, 
shared experiences and mutual respect, school desegregation is still not easily ac- 
complished. In Israel, the homogeneity of the population in certain areas; the 
overrepresentation of Middle Eastern students in state religious schools; the reluc- 
tance to bus students, particularly young children; the emphasis on academic prep- 
aration for university entrance, especially at the high school level; and the concerns 
of parents and teachers that in trying to improve scholastic achievement of disad- 
vantaged students the achievement of the advantaged will suffer, are all impedi- 
ments to the realization of desegregation. These problems both shaped the decision 
to focus desegregation on the junior high school level, and once implemented 
sometimes led to the development of defensive strategies in desegregated schools. 
Such strategies took the form of pseudointegration, primarily tracking which segre- 
gated children by level of achievement though they attended the same school, and 
of pedagogical conservatism, with its heavy emphasis on academic success and 
teacher centered instruction. Whatever their form, defensive strategies prevent the 
realization of both macro and microsocial goals. 

At the microsocial level, one goal of desegregation is an improvement in school 
achievement among children of Middle Eastern origin. As Eshel and Klein (pp. 133- 
134) correctly point out in an excellent discussion of this goal, there is little reason, 
on either theoretical or empirical grounds, to expect enhanced achievement among 
minority students to occur as an automatic result of desegregation. Achievement 
may improve, but more than structural changes must occur in schools. They con- 
clude that even if the gap between the disadvantaged and advantaged is not closed 
by desegregating schools, integration as a macrosocial goal is worth pursuing. 
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Another goal of educational desegregation is an improvement of attitudes and 
an increase in social relations between Western and Middle Eastern Jews. Like re- 
search in the United States, studies in Israel show positive attitudinal changes in 
both the minority and majority groups when the minority group members are of 
higher or equal status to the dominant group. In the Israeli case, however, their re- 
search shows that “even when there are gaps in status, there are certain aspects in 
which positive changes occur (e.g., willingness to participate in joint activities, the 
perception of the similarity of the ethnic groups)” (p. 181). Likewise in Israel, the 
ratio of minority to dominant group students in the classroom appears to be much 
less important than indicated by research in the American context. Even though 
the relative status and numbers are less important in the Israeli case, for any 
attitudinal change to occur there must first be a school climate that encourages in- 
timate, interpersonal and intergroup contact, and situational interdependence be- 
tween students. 

Sharan and Rich observe that “Israeli investigators interested in school integra- 
tion have examined its impact on various cognitive, social and affective variables as- 
sociated primarily with the pupil. However, as in the United States, virtually all 
this research, until very recently, has concentrated on the structural aspects of the 
desegregated school and has either ignored or bypassed the teaching-learning pro- 
cess within the classroom” (p. 189). In a review of a variety of field experiments, the 
authors assess the success of different classroom strategies in terms of integration, 
and in terms of improved social relations and academic performance. This look into 
the “blackbox” of schooling leads to several important conclusions. Desegregated 
classrooms can produce improvements in reading or mathematics achievement for 
disadvantaged Middle Eastern children and middle-class Western students while at 
the same time increasing sociability and reducing attitudinal barriers between 
groups. However, this can be accomplished only if appropriate teaching strategies 
are used, particularly activity oriented, cooperative methods in open classrooms. In 
such settings, academic achievement may even be higher than in segregated, 
traditionally structured schools with their strong subject matter emphasis. 
Translating this observation into practice requires redefinition of the role of the 
teacher as subject-matter transmitter and the appropriate training to do so. It also 
means institutional support and commitment where desegregation and the neces- 
sary school changes are supported in principle as well as in the provision of 
additional resources, training and assistance available for teachers. Finally, success- 
ful approaches will work only if they are continuous, consistent and integral to the 
school. Part-day, extracurricular, one year programs will not have much effect on 
either academic performance or social relations. Indeed, as the concluding chapter 
points out, a program of desegregation that is Oe to the junior high school 
years may not be enough either. 


The book’s thorough examination of the desegregation of schools with its wide- 
ranging view of the literature in Israel and elsewhere is complemented by two excel- 
lent concluding chapters, one examining the future of school desegregation in Israel 
and one contrasting the situation of and the empirical findings in Israel and the 
United States. Perhaps the most important of these observations is that Israeli and 
recent American data challenge Coleman’s well-known conclusion that the variance 
attributable to school factors is relatively small compared to that produced by fam- 
ily background. Schools can make a difference. The more centralized Israeli educa- 
tional system and the strong, widely shared goal of nation building make integra- 
tion a more likely consequence of desegregation in Israel than in the United States. 
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School Desegregation has but two lacunae. It makes no use of conflict theory, to 
look at the resistance of parents and teachers to desegregation in terms of compet- 
ing interests. More importantly, only passing reference is made to the question of 
desegregation as it applies to Israeli Arabs. 


The focus of School Desegregation on Israel should not be interpreted as 
limiting its relevance for Canadian readers; there is much in it that is applicable to 
any society that is characterized by ethnic, racial and class differences. 


Anne Marie Decore 
Department of Educational Foundations 
University of Alberta 


CLASSROOM TEACHING SKILLS. Edited by E. C. Wragg. London, England: 
Croom Helm Ltd., 1984, 228 pp. 


Any single volume that attempted to address a topic with the potential breadth 
suggested by the title of this book would be a comprehensive and monumental task. 
Why Wragg selected such a misleading title is bothersome since even he confesses 
that he was only able to scratch the surface in this area. 


Classroom Teaching Skills adequately serves the purpose of describing some of 
the research undertaken during the Teacher Education Project. This four year re- 
search and development project, based upon direct observation of secondary school 
lessons, was one of the largest studies of teaching skill ever undertaken in Britain. 
Researchers observed more than 1,000 lessons and interviewed over 200 experienced 
and novice teachers during the course of the project. 


The book has delimitations of which potential readers should be aware. Al- 
though the term “secondary” is used once in the preface, it is not really until much 
later that Wragg makes it explicit that he and his colleagues, “did not have the time 
to embark on research in primary schools and so all the analyses are of secondary 
teaching” (p. 18). Another delimitation worthy of note is that the principal inten- 
tion of the Teacher Education Project was to “research and develop training mate- 
rials which would help nurture the skills needed for class management, mixed-abil- 
ity teaching, explaining and asking questions” (p. 12). Why and how these categor- 
ies were selected as the focus is never made quite clear. While Wragg acknowledges 
that many central skills were left unstudied, his only support for those areas in- 
cluded was that they seemed to represent activities which required skill, intelli- 
gence and sensitivity from teachers. In his words they, “were not so vague as to defy 
analysis, nor so minute and piddling to be silly” (p. 18). This reviewer assumes he 
wasn’t suggesting that important areas such as communication, motivation and 
planning were not worthy of study. 

Wragg’s use of the term “skill” can become problematic for the reader. On occa- 
sion, such as in the title, he uses it as a noun. In other instances it is used as an ad- 
jective. Such is the case in his many references to “skillful teachers” and “skillful 
teaching.” As an adjective, the term “skill” often carries a good connotation and 
suggests admiration and expertise. Used as a noun in reference to teaching it is 
often frowned upon because it denotes a mechanical or technical approach. Wragg 
attempts to resolve this problem but is less than convincing that the term “skill” is 
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not intended in a mere mechanical way but includes the artistic and creative as well 
as the technical. 

An exciting feature of this book is-that the research reported in it is of both a 
qualitative and quantitative nature. Wragg’s wise mixing of research methods 
rather than relying on a single state of enquiry makes for more interesting reading. 


In a short review it is not possible to comment on all the studies and material 
included in the book but an example from each chapter might help reveal the inter- 
est potential. Chapters 2, 3 and 4, written by Wragg with the assistance of 
E. K. Wood and P. A. Dooley, examine class management. Chapter 2 focuses on 
class management during teacher practice. It consists of a review of the literature, a 
brief explanation of time management and a review of two studies carried out dur- 
ing the project. The main study is somewhat disappointing in that it takes up ap- 
proximately one-half of the chapter and buries the reader in a myriad of 
methodological detail only to inform him/her that most acts of deviance during les- 
sons were of a minor nature. Chapter 3 is a study of first encounters with classes by 
both experienced and student teachers. The liberal use of quotes from subjects in- 
volved in the qualitative studies makes this an enjoyable chapter. It does a good job 
of outlining the efforts made by experienced teachers in September to establish a 
working climate for the whole year and the way student teachers identified strongly 
with the pupils and were reluctant to become socialized into the “stern teacher” 
stereotype. Chapter 4 presents a different perspective of class management. A 
“pupils-eye view of class management” (pp. 77-78) by students who were in the 
classes of some of the teachers observed in the first encounter studies is developed. 
Similar to Chapter 3, this chapter is inspiring for the reader because it relies heav- 
ily on subjects’ quotes from interview, case study and observation settings. This 
chapter displays how well pupils come to understand classroom processes and how 
skillfully they are able to predict the behavior of their teachers. 


Chapter 5, entitled “Asking Questions,” was authored by G. A. Brown and 
R. Edmonston. It focuses on the description of a small study involving 36 teachers 
who were invited to complete a booklet on questions and questioning skills. This is 
one of the more refreshing chapters because it is written in a particularly clear and 
concise manner. It deals with such notions as reasons for questions, classifying 
questions, questions to bright and slower pupils, sequence of questions and advice 
to young teachers about questioning. 


Chapter 6 provides a useful discussion of the study of explaining and explana- 
tions. G. A. Brown and S. Armstrong employ a combination of experimental and 
descriptive techniques in order to explore the characteristics of good explaining and 
the effects of training on explaining. It is noteworthy that both experienced and 
student teachers can learn to give more effective explanations and that this ability 
is highly valued by pupils. 

Chapters 7 and 8 each address the topic of working with mixed-ability classes. 
In Chapter 7, T. Kerry and M. K. Sandy develop an interesting discussion around 
the notion that there is a mismatch between the underlying philosophy of mixed- 
ability teaching and its practice. This chapter is well worth reading just for its cov- 
erage on the use of group work in mixed-ability lessons. In Chapter 8, T. Kerry 
undertakes an analysis of the cognitive demands made by classroom tasks in mixed- 
ability classes. The author points out that an analysis of teacher talk, teacher ques- 
tions and pupil responses exposes much about the quality of thinking which takes 
place in classrooms. However, sole emphasis on these three oral components would 
omit a major area of classroom cognitive life—the tasks that have been set. The au- 
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thor bridges this gap and examines the tasks set by teachers and responded to by 
pupils. 

In Chapter 9, M. B. Youngman analyzes the efforts of student teachers during 
their practicum experience and in their early years of teaching. The impact of this 
discussion is limited because too much of the chapter outlines the development of 
the self-report job description instrument that was used as a part of the study to 
help elucidate the nature of new teaching jobs. One finding of note for teacher edu- 
cators is that “young teachers are not expected to fulfill all the management func- 
tions for which some senior teachers have responsibility” (p. 198). 


In the final chapter, Wragg expertly summarizes the book and examines the 
findings from the perspective of a teacher educator. He gives the teacher educator 
much to think about in this section. Issues are raised, not settled; in doing this, the 
book serves an important and useful function for teacher educators. 


When an editor undertakes to publish the findings of a research project of this 
magnitude, he/she has to decide whether to be selective or comprehensive. One is 
never sure if Wragg selected the former or the latter. He was too selective in the 
range of topics chosen but not selective enough in the process detail he eventually 
opted to include. His choice undermines the usefulness of the volume. Not only is 
the book narrow in scope but in many instances the descriptions of the individual 
studies are exceptionally detailed and elaborately presented resulting in an exagger- 
ated notion of their significance or sophistication. In addition, his insistence upon 
reporting methodological detail makes the book less than inspiring reading. 
Unfortunately, in many places, it takes some effort to extract the significant detail. 


Of what value is this book and to whom? Its value as a textbook for undergradu- 
ate curriculum and instruction classes or practicing teachers is negligible. It is much 
too narrow in scope and mired in irrelevant detail to serve well in such settings. Al- 
though never directly stated, it is apparent that Wragg wants this book to be com- 
prehensible and appealing to teacher educators. Even for this purpose, there are 
some difficulties which have been cited. However, to its credit, it stands as a schol- 
arly piece of work which may be of interest to academics involved with teacher edu- 
cation. On balance it appears to this reviewer that the book is a useful addition to 
the literature concerned with teacher education but that its substance could have 
been conveyed in considerably fewer pages. 


Larry S. Beauchamp 


Department of Secondary Education 
University of Alberta 
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THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


The Honorable Researcher 


There appears to be renewed interest on the part of universities and granting 
agencies in the refinement of policies and processes related to research ethics and 
academic fraud. While it is important that measures to prevent and remedy 
unethical conduct be enacted, publicized and applied, these are no substitute for 
the honorable researcher—one who seeks that “superior prudence” described over 
200 years ago by Adam Smith in The Theory of Moral Sentiments: 


Wise and judicious conduct, when directed to greater and nobler purposes than the care of 
the health, the fortune, the rank, and reputation of the individual is frequently and very 
properly called prudence. We talk of the prudence of the great general, of the great 
statesman, of the great legislator. Prudence is, in all these cases, combined with many 
greater and more splendid virtues; with valor, with extensive and strong benevolence, with 
a sacred regard to the rules of justice, and all these supported by a proper degree of 
self-command. This superior prudence, when carried to the highest degree of perfection 
necessarily supposes the art, the talent, and the habit or disposition of acting with the 
most perfect propriety in every possible circumstance and situation. It necessarily 
supposes the utmost perfection of all the intellectual, and of all the moral virtues. It is the 
best head joined to the best heart. It is the most perfect wisdom combined with the most 
perfect virtue. (pp. 353-354) 


While few of us may attain the goal of superior prudence, its cultivation is cen- 
tral to our individual professional responsibility. It also reinforces the concept of a 
scholarly community governed more by the quality of researcher character than by 
organizational rules. Continuing pursuit of such moral nobility requires substantial 
inner direction. For as Adam Smith further observed: 

The man who acts according to the rules of perfect prudence, of strict justice, and of 
proper benevolence, may be said to be perfectly virtuous. But the most perfect knowledge 
of those rules will not alone enable him to act in this manner; his own passions are very 
apt to mislead him—sometimes to drive him, and sometimes to seduce him, to violate all 
the rules which he himself, in all his sober and cool hours, approves of. The most perfect 
knowledge, if not supported by the most perfect self-command, will not always enable him 
to do his duty. (p. 387) 


The key to high standards of ethical conduct in educational research lies in each 
investigator striving to become and to remain honorable. 


WHW 
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Reading Processes of High and 
Low Divergent Thinkers 


It is frequently assumed that all good readers use the same processes to obtain mean- 
ing from print. The reading processes of good readers in grade six were examined to 
see if the processes of highly divergent thinkers were similar to those who were less di- 
vergent thinkers. There was no significant overall difference in the reading processes 
of the two groups of readers. However, the high divergent thinkers made more explicit 
and conscious use of their past experiences to remember the written text while less di- 
vergent students relied on more structured methods for remembering. 


Research on cognitive styles suggests that not all students use the same methods 
for learning. If this is so, it is likely that readers who are attempting to understand 
and remember what they read are not all using the same processes. However, much 
of the research on reading, particularly that on differences between good and poor 
readers, assumes that good readers are a fairly homogeneous group in terms of the 
reading processes they employ. This assumption was tested using a sample of 40 
grade six students, all of whom were good readers. 


The students differed in their ability to think divergently. Divergent thinking is 
a brainstorming kind of approach to solve a problem for which there is more than 
one solution or answer. It produces a variety of ideas, all of which are logically pos- 
sible in view of the given information (Guilford, 1959). Convergent thinking is a 
focused search to find the one correct or most conventional answer. Guilford viewed 
the difference between these two productive (or thinking) operations as being rela- 
tive, as depending on the degree of restraint or limitation on the desired answer 


Ms. Deane is a teacher of adult literacy for Grant MacEwan College and the Edmonton Public School Board with particular in- 
erests in the development of reading processes and communication skills with mature learners. 


“ts Malicky is with the Department of Elementary Education, University of Alberta, and her current research interest is the de- 
velopment of literacy in both young children and adults. 
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(Guilford, 1975). The aspect of cognitive style chosen for this study, divergent 
thinking, was of interest because widely held theories of reading comprehension 
(Rumelhart, 1977; Rosenblatt, 1978) espouse that readers understand and remem- 
ber what they read by connecting it with their past experiences. Do people who can 
produce a lot of ideas (presumably from their past experience) use their past expe- 
riences to help them remember what they read? Understanding how different kinds 
of students comprehend and remember written passages is a necessary prerequisite 
to the effective teaching of reading. 


Divergent Thinking and Reading Comprehension 


There has been little research relating cognitive style to reading comprehension. 
Pitts and Thompson (1982) found that reading comprehension was positively corre- 
lated with the following four aspects of cognitive style: 1) the ability to find salient 
features in a complex field (field independence); 2) being reflective rather than im- 
pulsive when faced with uncertainty (conceptual tempo); 3) the tendency to use 
broad rather than narrow categories; and 4) the ability to attend to relevant but ig- 
nore irrelevant stimuli (attentional style). Subsequent research focusing on inferen- 
tial comprehension led Pitts and Thompson (1984) to conclude that cognitive style 
is a mediating variable in reading comprehension. 


Getzels and Jackson (1962) identified two basic cognitive or “intellective” 
modes. They theorized that one process represented intellectual acquisitiveness and 
conformity, and the other intellectual inventiveness and innovation. They placed 
convergent thinking in the former category and divergent thinking in the latter. 
Knaak (1983) listed divergent thinking as a learning style. 

Early studies found that there was a significant correlation between divergent or 
creative thinking ability and both reading vocabulary and reading comprehension 
(Schmadel, 1960; Harootunian, 1966). However later researchers, who studied dif- 
ferent aspects of divergent thinking, found that the relationship was more complex 
than originally thought. Using cloze tests, Byrne, Feldhusen, and Kane (1971) 
showed that divergent thinking subjects were higher in associational fluency but 
not higher in expressional fluency or flexibility. However, research by Hatcher and 
Felker (1974) did not support this view. They found that reading comprehension 
scores could best be predicted by students’ high flexibility and intelligence scores. 
Turner (1978) found there to be a significant relationship between the production 
of divergent semantic units and reading comprehension. In most of the research 
completed on the relationship between divergent thinking and reading, reading 
comprehension has generally not been measured in a way which would have allowed 
interpretations regarding reading processes from the data. Only Turner (1978), who 
used oral recall and miscue analysis, and Byrne et al. (1971), who used cloze proce- 
dures, employed measures which could yield data on reading processes. However, 
they failed to draw interpretations regarding reading processes from their data. 

Generally, the results of research on the relationship between divergent thinking 
and reading are equivocal. It was felt that the lack of clearcut conclusions might be 
the result of a focus in the research on the product of reading or reading achieve- 
ment rather than on the processes of reading or how readers go about getting mean- 
ing as they interact with print. Hence, the focus of the study reported in this paper 
was on divergent thinking and reading processes. 


Purpose of the Study 


The primary purpose of the study was to test whether students who were high 
in verbal divergent thinking ability used different reading processes than students 
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who were low in divergent thinking ability. The processes were assessed using oral 
recall and a sentence verification technique. A secondary purpose was to examine 
the relationship between scores on divergent thinking and scores on the recall and 
sentence verification technique tasks. In addition, students were asked interview 
questions in an attempt to obtain further information about the reading processes 
they used as they read. 


Design of the Study 
Selection of the Sample 


All the grade six students in seven schools who scored above the seventy-fifth 
percentile on the Edmonton Public Schools’ Elementary Reading Test in May of 
their grade five year were tested for divergent thinking. All parents gave permission 
for their children to be included in the study. These 73 students were given three of 
seven questions in the test Thinking Creatively With Words (Torrance, 1966). 
These questions included product improvement (of a stuffed toy elephant), unusual 
uses (of cardboard boxes), and “just suppose” (If clouds had strings hanging from 
them down to earth what would be the consequences?). Three components of verbal 
divergent thinking were scored: fluency (total number of scorable responses), flexi- 
bility (number of categories used by the student), and originality (with infrequent 
or unusual answers receiving more points). The test was shortened to three ques- 
tions because it was thought that these were adequate to measure the three aspects, 
and because it was feared that the “fairy tale” looking character involved in three of 
the other questions would have a negative effect on the grade six boys in the sam- 
ple. In addition, the school system was concerned about the number of pupil hours 
required by the research. The three question test was administered in one hour. For 
each of the 73 students, scores for fluency, flexibility and originality were totaled 
giving one score for each student. The 20 students who received the highest scores 
were the high divergent group in the sample. The 20 students who received the 
lowest scores formed the low divergent group. 


Most students were from middle or upper middle class neighborhoods. IQ was 
measured by the Canadian Test of Cognitive Abilities and mean scores for the 20 
high divergent and 20 low divergent readers were similar (122.2 for the high diver- 
gent group and 122.6 for the low divergent group). The mean percentile scores for 
the two groups on the Elementary Reading Test were also similar (88.4 and 89.1 re- 
spectively). The mean scores for the three items on the test Thinking Creatively 
With Words, however, were 124.8 and 65.9 for high and low groups respectively. 
The range for the low divergent thinking subjects was 36 to 84. The range for the 
high divergent thinking subjects was 113 to 145. No attempt was made to balance 
the sample for male and female participants. Sixteen of the 20 high divergent 
thinkers were female; 14 of the 20 low divergent thinkers were male. 


Method 


Each student in the sample was individually tested and read a 500 word narra- 
tive selection after which he/she gave an oral recall, completed a sentence 
verification task and answered two questions regarding how he/she read. The recall 
and oral answers were recorded on tape and later transcribed. The recalls were di- 
vided into clausal units and these were classified according to the degree to which 
they resembled the text and the extent of use of background knowledge (Fagan, 
1983; see Appendix A). Because the recalls of the high divergent thinkers were one- 
fifth longer than the recalls of the low divergent thinkers, mean proportional scores 
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were compared. Fagan’s categories were also used to construct the sentences for the 
sentence verification task. This task was designed by Fagan (1982) based on a 
method devised by Royer, Hastings, and Hook (1979). The test consisted of 18 sen- 
tences, two representing correct items from each of Fagan’s six comprehension cate- 
gories and one sentence from each category which represented an incorrect item. 
The student was asked to identify those “statements which were true in terms of 
the story.” Students were also asked two questions: whether they had thought of 
any past experiences while they were reading the story and whether they had con- 
sciously used any method for remembering the story. 


Major Findings and Discussion 


The two groups were compared on all the categories simultaneously using 
Hotelling’s multivariate analysis. For both the recall and the sentence verification 
task data, there was no significant overall difference in the reading processes of 
good sixth grade readers who were high in divergent thinking ability from those 
who were low in divergent thinking ability (recall data: F=1.51, df=6,33, p>.05; 
sentence verification data: F=1.78, df=5,34, p>.05). A major factor which influ- 
enced this result was that approximately half the recalls of both groups were in the 
text specific category (48 percent of the high divergent group and 53 percent of the 
low divergent group). 

In general, results of an analysis using Pearson’s correlation coefficient 
supported the results of the multivariate analysis as few correlations of scores on 
divergent thinking with those on the recall and sentence verification tasks were sig- 
nificant. However, there were some significant relationships. The correlation be- 
tween the Torrance scores and the proportion of recall units in the text experiential 
category was significant and positive (r=.40, p=.01) indicating that high divergent 
thinkers were more likely to produce text experiential recall units than were less di- 
vergent thinkers. High divergent readers were connecting their past experiences to 
the text even though this was not necessary to “fill in the gaps” and this informa- 
tion was not constrained by the text. Also evident was the fact that divergent think- 
ing ability was negatively related to the percentage of clauses in the text specific 
category (r=.27, p=.05). This indicated that low divergent thinkers recalled more 
units that made reference to only one text unit and merely reordered or trans- 
formed the lexical items within the unit than did high divergent thinkers. 


TABLE 1 


Pearson Correlation Coefficients for Torrance Scores 
and Recall Categories (Combined Groups) 


Recall Correlation p 
Category Coefficient 

Text exact =.03 42 
Text specific —.27 .05* 
Text embedded 18 14 
Text entailed =—.20 11 
Text inferential .10 eH 
Text experiential 40 FOL 
Text erroneous 15 18 

7 oss .0D 
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Correlational results on the sentence verification task did not support the re- 
sults on the recall task. The only significant relationship between Torrance scores 


and sentence verification scores was on the text entailed category and this relation- 
ship was negative (r=.29,p=.04). It perhaps reflected the convergent nature of this 


synthesis task. Readers were required to subsume information from different parts 
of the text under a superordinate statement and the number of appropriate 
superordinate statements was extremely limited. It is not surprising that less diver- 
gent thinkers did better on this type of task than did high divergent thinkers. Most 
other correlations between Torrance and sentence verification scores were also neg- 
ative but these were not large enough to be significant. 


TABLE 2 


Pearson Correlation Coefficients for Torrance Scores 
and Sentence Verification Task Categories (Combined Groups) 


Correlation 


Category Coefficient iy 
Text exact: Ast —.05 .o9 
fhe mh = 
Text specific: B+ -.13 LU 
B- ~.09 29 
Text embedded: Cx 19 12 
Ge 14 19 
Text entailed: D+ =29 .04* 
D- = 12 24 
Text inferential: E+ iil 10 
EK nel i 
Text experiential: F+ a .26 
r= =, DRE 


Note: — Could not compute because all subjects obtained the correct answer. 
* 
p<.05 


Since the Hotelling’s results were similar for the recall and sentence verification 
tasks, it appears that both provide a global measure of reading processes. However, 
when specific sentence verification and recall categories were correlated with 
Torrance scores, it appeared that the two tasks may not always measure the same 
processes. The recall task was the more open-ended of the two tasks, requiring the 
reader to provide his/her own structure, and also was a more risk-taking activity. 
The sentence verification technique was more structured, and therefore a more 
convergent type of activity. These differences in tasks were reflected in the relative 
performance of the high and low divergent thinkers. High divergent thinkers gener- 
ally gave longer and more complete recalls on the unstructured recall task; less di- 


vergent readers tended to perform better on the structured sentence verification 
task. 


The descriptive data provided additional information, confirming use of past ex- 
perience by high divergent readers. Three-quarters of the high divergent readers 
but only just over one-quarter of the less divergent readers said that they connected 
the story with their past experiences. However, not all the high divergent readers 
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used their past experiences in the same way. Of the 15 high divergent students who 
used association, five were analytical and critical (that is, they judged the character 
in the story or the story itself); five were analytical but nonjudgmental and elabo- 
rated using a psychological type of approach (usually in an attempt to explain why 
the character in the story acted as he did); and the six others made associations but 
were not analytical. In contrast, more low divergent than high divergent students 
were conscious of using a structured method to help them remember the story. 
Eleven of the 20 indicated that they read carefully or slowly or reread, while only 
five of the high divergent readers mentioned using these techniques. 


Implications of the Study 


In relation to reading theory, it appears that the reading processes of both high 
and low divergent thinkers are consistent with an interactive theory of reading pro- 
cesses. All readers in the study relied on both text information and background 
knowledge as they read. In the recall of both groups of good readers, approximately 
half of the units recalled involved a paraphrase of information from the text 
indicating that all subjects were able to make meaningful associations to text infor- 
mation. However, the significant relationship between scores on divergent thinking 
and recall units in the text experiential category indicated that the more divergent 
the thinker, the more likely he/she was to extend the association process by explic- 
itly using past experiences to elaborate on text information. Also, the high diver- 
gent readers were conscious of their use of background knowledge. It was particu- 
larly evident that they elaborated more on the text and this appeared to be a 
method of remembering it. On the other hand, lower scores on divergent thinking 
were related with higher scores on making associations closely linked to the text it- 
self. 

The results of this study also have implications for the assessment of reading 
comprehension. As different tasks favor different cognitive styles, care must be 
taken that any test results are actually indicative of the processes one is attempting 
to measure, not a measure of the cognitive style of the testee. As almost any ap- 
proach will favor a certain cognitive style, a well balanced testing device might com- 
bine a variety of approaches. The results of each test must be carefully weighed to 
assess the influence the structure of the task has on the results. 


Several implications can be drawn for the teaching of reading from the results of 
this study. Generally, it appears that there are sufficient similarities between high 
and low divergent thinkers in how they read that little differentiation in basic in- 
struction on reading comprehension for the two groups is required. However, there 
are some areas in which differentiation might be desirable. High divergent readers 
appeared to be able to provide the structure to remember what they had read, since 
their recalls were generally longer than those of low divergent readers. It was the 
low divergent readers who performed better when provided with the structure of 
the sentence verification task. Also, many low divergent readers indicated that they 
used structured methods such as rereading to help recall text materials. However, 
since their unaided recalls were not as complete as those of high divergent readers, 
they may need to develop a more extensive repertoire of strategies for remembering 
what they read. Teaching these conscious strategies to less divergent thinkers might 
result in improvement in reading comprehension scores, at least in the short term. 
This does not preclude attempting to enrich the life experiences of both groups of 
readers to give more experiences to which the reader can associate the written text. 
Witkin (in Guilford, 1980) found that as children grow older they move toward the 
field-independent end of the field-dependent/field-independent scale. Possibly 
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readers become more divergent, or at least better able to handle divergent tasks, as 
they gain in the number of past experiences, develop more independence and/or 
more self-confidence. 


Understanding the basic methods of thinking of a reader makes it possible to 
help him/her make most efficient use of the cognitive style with which he/she is 
most comfortable and therefore uses most frequently. But there is also good reason 
to teach a learner to handle tasks which require an alternate learning style, because 
increased adaptability and versatility is a decided advantage as different ap- 
proaches are effective for different types of tasks. 


APPENDIX A 


Recall Categories 
(Fagan, 1983) 


A. Text Exact: This category includes information from the text in its exact form or with 
minimal variations, such as substituting “a” for “the.” The recall data suggest that the 
reader has made an “exact association” with input data. 


B. Text Specific: In this category is placed information that has specific references within a 
single text unit. The information within the unit may have been reordered or transformed 
with different lexical items and suggests the reader is associating—transforming. 


C. Text Embedded: The information in this category is also specific to the text but the unit of 
recall includes information from more than one unit of the text, that is, data from one unit 
are embedded in another in a fairly specific manner. The reader may be considered to be 
synthesizing—embedding. 

D. Text Entailed: The retrieved information consists of a superordinate statement that 
subsumes information from more than one unit of the text. It may be assumed that at the 
time of comprehending, the reader “constructed” information or that the reader “recon- 
structed” information at the time of recall. The reader may be synthesizing—constructing. 

E. Text Inferential: The information assigned to this category has been added by the reader 
to fill in gaps in the text data and is derived from knowledge schemas of world events. 
Unlike synthesizing—constructing, inferring does not generate a new framework or con- 
struct for the existing text data but bridges a gap between data as presented by the author. 

F. Text Experiential: Like inferential data the information assigned to this category, while 
related to the text, is generated from the reader’s schema. Unlike inferential data, experi- 
ential data are not constrained by the text and may be idiosyncratic to the reader’s experi- 
ences; that is, the reader is embellishing or elaborating. The processing may be labeled 
associating—elaborating. 

G. Text Erroneous: This category contains information that is erroneous in the sense that it 
contradicts or is inconsistent with text data or is inaccurate in terms of world knowledge. 
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Variables Which Influence 
Student Teacher Behavior: 
Implications for Teacher Education 


This study explored variables which influence the instructional behavior of student 
teachers during elementary school physical education classes. Nine categories of vari- 
ables influencing student teacher behavior were found. Major findings were: (1) no 
single variable could explain student teacher behavior; (2) student teachers could re- 
call, relate, and justify decisions; (3) the level and experience of pupils was consist- 
ently among the top three variables influencing behavior; (4) different variables influ- 
enced different phases of the teaching process; (5) student teachers’ ideas, beliefs, and 
characteristics influenced all phases of the teaching process; and (6) usually, more 
than one variable influenced a teaching behavior. Teacher educators need to develop 
skills to aid student teachers to identify, analyze, and evaluate variables which influ- 
ence their teaching behavior. 


We rarely question our everyday, routine behavior. The day to day act of teach- 
ing may seem to be ordinary, practical, and unremarkable; but what may be seen as 
typical or unexceptional can be complex and multidimensional. Little is known 
about the development of teacher behavior or variables which influence it. 
Witherell and Erickson (1978) note that the teacher’s own development has been 
overlooked in educational research. Fedigan (1980), in summarizing his review of 
the literature on classroom management, indicated that there is need for research 
exploring the complex relationship among variables within the teaching act. 
Crocker (1984) states that it is surprising how infrequently research on teaching has 
addressed the question “Why?”. Crocker (1983, 1984) outlines a shift in focus in re- 
search on teaching from how classrooms function, to why they function as they do. 
He proposes that research based on “why” will result in “functional paradigms” of 
teaching. 


This study explored variables which influence student teacher behavior in ele- 
mentary school physical education classes. Eleven elementary education students in 
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their fourth year practicum experience were asked: “Why did you behave the way 
you did?” The question was open-ended so that the many-faceted nature of teacher 
behavior could become more understandable. In keeping with the views of author- 
ities such as Dallmayr (1973), Vandenburg (1974), and Wilson (1977), the intent of 
the study was to describe and interpret, rather than to explain or test a hypothesis. 


The purpose of the study was to describe variables to which student teachers at- 
tributed their behavior. 


Conceptual Framework 


The conceptual framework developed for this study follows the tradition initi- 
ated by Kurt Lewin (1951) in his “cognitive field theory” in which behavior is 
viewed as a function of personality and environment. After a review of existing 
teaching-learning process models, three broad categories were selected for the 
framework: (1) context, (2) interactive process variables, and (3) teacher character- 
istics. 

Context was defined as variables which constrained the teaching-learning pro- 
cess but were not under the direct control of the teacher, for example: pupil behav- 
ior, official curriculum, equipment/facilities, and time. Interactive process variables 
included observable incidents which were under the direct control of the teacher, 
for example: time allocation, instructional techniques, pupil organization, and cur- 
riculum decisions. Teacher characteristics included all experiences prior to the 
teaching learning process which contributed to the development of the teacher, for 
example: home life, teaching experience, beliefs and values, and teacher education. 

Barker (1978a) observes that “behavior and environment are inexorably continu- 
ous in time” (p. 3). When examining human behavior a researcher cannot ignore the 
setting in which it occurs (Chamberlin, 1974; Bogdan & Biklen, 1982). Ecological 
psychologists, utilizing observable behavior and behavioral habitats to examine hu- 
man behavior, focused on what settings do to people (Barker, 1978b). 

General models, such as the one described by Dunkin and Biddle (1974), iden- 
tify teacher variables, teacher/student classroom behavior, environment, and pupil 
achievement or product, as broad classes of variables which impinge on the 
teaching-learning process. The perspective proposed for this study deviates from 
more general models by categorizing pupil behavior, pupil characteristics and pupil 
achievement as contextual variables. Because this study focused on student teacher 
behavior and variables which influenced it, any pupil-related variables were classi- 
fied as part of the environment for teachers. 

Shulman and Lanier (1977), Shavelson (1980), Conners (1978), and Tuckwell 
(1980a) focused their research on teachers’ thought processes during instruction, 
theorizing that how teachers behaved was affected by what they thought. Such re- 
search assumed that subjects are willing and able to both recall and relate their 
thought processes. While recent research has focused on thought processes during 
the interactive phase of teaching, the framework for this study accounted for 
thought prior to the instructional period. The benefit of this approach was 
suggested by Conners (1978) who concluded that other variables, such as values and 
personality, were intrusive and influenced behavior. While these variables may not 
be recalled as conscious thought during the interactive phase, they may be articu- 
lated as being influential by the subject. 

The perspective for this study most closely resembles that proposed by Ryans 
(1963) who described three categories: external information, information processing 
during the interactive phase, and internal information and capabilities. Ryans’ 
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model was based on systems theory where teachers were seen as an “open, self-or- 
ganizing and self-regulating system” bounded by their capabilities, characteristics 
and the situation in which they were operating (Ryans, 1963, p. 31). Ryans theorizes 
that information processing culminates in observable overt behavior. However, the 
perspective for this study deviated from Ryans’ model by: (a) including decision- 
making prior to the instructional event, (b) not presupposing a sequence of behav- 
ior, and (c) having variables under the direct control of the teacher as a major cate- 
gory. 

The framework proposed includes three aspects of traditional research on teach- 
er decision-making: teacher characteristics, environment, and thought processes. 
The perspective constitutes a working model only and was presented to familiarize 
the reader with how the research strategy was formulated. It was not presented as a 
model to be verified. The framework was used as a basis for defining the research 
problem, developing the research methodology, and guiding initial observations and 
interviews. It was not used for data analysis. Only after the data were collected, 
analyzed, and interpreted, was existing research again consulted to ascertain if it 
could add anything to the discussion. 


Method 


The methodology for this study was qualitative. A multi-instrument approach 
(using observation, field notes, interviews, and written surveys) was employed to 
collect data. To ensure multiple perspectives, a variety of research techniques were 
used and other people (including the subjects themselves and four doctoral stu- 
dents) collaborated in data analysis and interpretation. Content analysis and cate- 
gory development were used to analyze data. A description of the process follows. 


Sample 


Eleven fourth-year University of Alberta elementary education students in their 
final practicum experience volunteered to participate in the research. Nine were fe- 
male and two were male. Teaching assignments ranged from Kindergarten to Grade 
Six. Each participant signed a release form which assured confidentiality, the 
nonevaluative nature of the research, and the right to withdraw from the study at 
any time. 


Procedure 


When the aim of research is to describe and understand human behavior from 
the perspective of the subjects of the inquiry, a qualitative methodology is appro- 
priate. Denton (1981) describes the purpose of qualitative research as the examina- 
tion of the total configuration of actions (including behavior, motive, and purpose 
or intent). Bogdan and Biklen (1982) state that “the qualitative research approach 
demands that the work be approached with the assumption that nothing is trivial, 
that everything has the potential of being a clue which might unlock a more com- 
prehensive understanding of what is being studied” (p. 28). Since the purpose of 
this study was to describe student teacher behavior and explore reasons for that be- 
havior in order to gain an understanding of student teacher decision-making, a 
qualitative design was used. 


Each student teacher was observed teaching three physical education lessons. 
Field notes recorded events pertaining to instructional techniques, pupil organiza- 
tion, time allotment, organization of equipment/material, environment, curriculum 
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decisions, personal behavior of both teachers and students, and pupil responses. 
Anecdotal notes attempting to derive meaning from observations were recorded at 
the same time. Field notes were in chronological order of events to aid the student 
teacher to recall specific incidents by relating what happened prior to, and follow- 
ing, the event to be recalled. 


Participants were interviewed after each observation. Field notes were used to 
stimulate recall of specific behaviors and their possible cause(s). Student teachers 
were encouraged to use introspection to analyze their own behavior. The purpose of 
the interviews was to have the student teacher reflect upon and identify variables 
which influenced their choice of teaching behavior. Interviews were audiotaped and 
transcribed for use as data. Transcripts were returned to participants for 
verification as a valid representation of their perceptions of variables which influ- 
enced their teaching behavior. Subjects also received a copy of the list of variables 
which were extracted from the interview transcripts. Student teachers were asked 
to choose and rank the ten variables they saw as having the greatest influence upon 
their behavior. 


Content analysis procedures, as outlined by Barrington (1981) and Conners 
(1978), were used. Each transcript was analyzed segment by segment, where a seg- 
ment was defined as a set of exchanges between the interviewer and interviewee. 
Variables were unitized by bracketing them. Taba, Levine, and Elzey (cited in 
Tuckwell, 1980b) and Conners (1978) define a unit as a remark or series of remarks 
which express an idea or serve a function. For the purposes of this study, a unit was 
defined as a remark(s) which the subjects attributed as being a reason for, or influ- 
ence on, their behavior. If a unit was repeated, it was listed once, but a record of 
the number of occurrences of that unit was kept. Analysis of interview transcripts 
identified 2,559 reasons for, or influences on, student teacher behavior. Student 
teachers’ responses ranged from specific answers such as “Tom forgot his shoes,” to 
beliefs such as “children need to be creative,” to pragmatic concerns such as “school 
procedures and policy,” to emotional responses such as “I was angry.” The list of 
variables was probably not exhaustive since the last two student teachers inter- 
viewed added 35 and 41 units respectively to the list of all reported influences. 
Responses, however, did begin to fall into patterns and were sorted into 77 vari- 
ables by grouping items judged to be related. Two doctoral students familiar with 
the use of content analysis and category systems verified the sorting of units. The 
list of 77 variables was then used for the development of categories. 


Guetzkow (1950) indicates that the purpose of developing categories is to iden- 
tify classes or pigeon holes into which the units of a content analysis can be placed. 
Because no a priori theoretical construct was used for categorization, the categories 
emerged, as opposed to being imposed on the data. Guba and Lincoln (1981) claim 
that a posteriori category development is advantageous because it guarantees that 
the categories will be grounded in the data. MacKay and Marland (1980) and Guba 
and Lincoln (1981) contend that when there are not norms for classification, the de- 
velopment of categories is often done on a trial and error basis. The development of 
categories was therefore a function of the data and intuition. 

Procedures outlined by Tenove (1982), Guba and Lincoln (1981) and Barrington 
(1981) were used for the development of categories. The 77 variables were put on 
index cards. Essential features and relationships between content characteristics 
were identified and discussed by two doctoral students and the researcher. The 
cards were then independently sorted into large categories and labeled. Using the 
suggestions and descriptions provided by the analysts, 12 categories were identified. 
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The variables and their classifications were discussed and regrouped until each unit 
could be logically accounted for, resulting in the number of categories being re- 
duced to nine. Definitions were then developed for each category. To establish ob- 
jectivity and reliability of categories, two other doctoral students and two partici- 
pants sorted the 77 variables into the nine categories. A Scott’s coefficient ranging 
from .72 to .9l, with an average of .85, was achieved. This result was considered ac- 
ceptable since it surpassed the suggested minimum level of .70 (Tuckwell, 1980b). 
Intra-researcher objectivity and reliability was calculated using Scott’s coefficient 
with a perfect correlation of 1.00 recorded. 


To establish research rigor, methods described by Guba and Lincoln (1981) to 
enhance credibility, dependability, applicability and confirmability were used. The 
following steps were taken to meet tests of rigor: each participant had the oppor- 
tunity to confirm that interviews and variables extracted represented the factors 
that influenced their behavior; each subject was observed and interviewed three 
times; a variety of data sources were used; detailed records of field notes, interviews 
and written responses were kept; four doctoral students and the subjects themselves 
corroborated the evidence and analysis; and the same four doctoral students, two 
participants, and the principal researcher were used in content analysis and devel- 
opment of categories. 


Results 


A description of each of the nine categories follows. Each description includes a 
definition and examples. Rank ordering of categories based on the proportion of 
tallies falling in each category, and then based on the participants’ perception of 
variables having the greatest influence, is then reported. 


Planning and Management 

The category “planning and management” included student teacher behaviors 
and decisions regarding classroom management, organization of students and con- 
tent, and lesson/unit planning. Examples are: grouping of students, efficient use of 
time, and keeping students on task. 


Teacher Behavior/Response 

“Teacher behavior/response” was defined as student teacher behaviors or 
responses during the instructional period; things the teacher did with or to stu- 
dents. Examples are: giving reinforcement, explaining, and providing review and 
closure. 


Pupil Behavior/Response 


“Pupil behavior/response” included pupil behaviors or responses which occurred 
during the lesson. Examples are: child disrupting class, children giving appropriate 
response, and children couldn’t answer the question. 


Environment 


“Environment” comprised the environment or setting in which the interaction 
occurred; factors which surrounded the situation. Examples are: resources available, 
limited time, and size of group. 
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Supervisory Personnel 


“Supervisory personnel” was defined as people who were interacting with the 
student teacher (not including pupils). Examples are: cooperating teacher, faculty 
advisor, and people observing. 


Teacher’s Ideas, Beliefs and Characteristics 


“Teacher’s ideas, beliefs and characteristics” encompassed student teachers’ atti- 
tudes, attributes, and expectations concerning themselves, the children, the curricu- 
lum, and the learning environment, that they brought to the instructional situation. 
Examples are: beliefs concerning the way to educate children, physical and emo- 
tional status of student teacher, and beliefs concerning what children should know. 


Teacher Experiences 


“Teacher experiences” incorporated things student teachers encountered or ex- 
perienced prior to the teaching incident that influenced their behavior. Examples 
are: university education, previous experience with children and content, and previ- 
ous teachers who have been role models. 


Children’s Attitudes, Characteristics and Experiences 


“Children’s attitudes, characteristics and experiences” included pupils’ attitudes, 
attributes, and experiences that they brought to the instructional situation. 
Examples are: children’s level and experience, children’s work habits, and children’s 
emotional status. 


Characteristics and Goals of the Curriculum Content 


“Characteristics and goals of the curriculum content” was defined as objectives, 
purposes, features, aspects, or attributes of the content, lesson, or activity. 
Examples are: sequence and progression of material, complexity of material, and 
lesson objective or topic. 


On the basis of the proportion of tallies falling in each category the categories 
were ranked as follows: 
Characteristics and goals of the curriculum content (19.5 percent) 
Teacher’s ideas, beliefs and characteristics (16.9 percent) 
Teacher behavior/response (16.6 percent) 
Planning and management (12.9 percent) 
Pupil behavior/response (9.5 percent) 
Environment (8.1 percent) 
Children’s attitudes, characteristics and experiences (7 percent) 
Teacher experiences (6.5 percent) 
Supervisory personnel (3 percent) 


When the categories were ranked based on the ten variables identified by 
student teachers as being the most influential on their teaching behavior, the fol- 


lowing ranking resulted: 

1. Environment (20 percent) 

2. Teacher’s ideas, beliefs and characteristics (17.27 percent) 

3. Characteristics and goals of the curriculum content (15.45 percent) 
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Children’s attitudes, characteristics and experiences (13.64 percent) 
Teacher experiences (10 percent) . 

Planning and management (9.1 percent) 

Supervisory personnel (8.18 percent) 

Pupil behavior/response (4.54 percent) 


Oe ae a 


Teacher behavior/response (1.82 percent) 


When just the top three variables listed by the student teachers were consid- 
ered, the nine categories were ranked as follows: 


Children’s attitudes, characteristics and experiences (33.33 percent) 
Teacher’s ideas, beliefs and characteristics (24.24 percent) 
Environment (15.15 percent) 

Teacher experiences (12.12 percent) 

Supervisory personnel (9.1 percent) 

Characteristics and goals of the curriculum content (3.03 percent) 
Pupil behavior/response (3.03 percent) 

Planning and management (0 percent) 


Oe OO) Sd Bene ere ee er 


Teacher behavior/response (0 percent) 


All eleven student teachers listed “children’s attitudes, characteristics and expe- 
riences” in the top three variables which influenced their teaching behavior in ele- 
mentary school physical education classes. Both “characteristics and goals of the 
curriculum content” and “pupil behavior/response” were recorded in the top three 
by one student teacher each. “Teacher behavior/response” and “planning and man- 
agement” were never listed in the top three influential variables by any student 
teacher. 


Findings and Implications 


Data analysis resulted in six major findings. A description of each finding and 
implications for teacher education follows. 


Teaching is a Complex Phenomenon 


Student teacher behavior involved complex interactions and patterns. No single 
category was seen as sufficient to explain the influences on student teacher behav- 
ior. A more complete picture of the influences on student teacher behavior can be 
developed if all nine categories are considered. When variables were categorized, it 
was found that ten subjects identified variables influencing their behavior in each 
of the nine categories, while one subject identified variables in eight categories. 
Conners (1978), Fedigan (1980), and Shulman and Lanier (1977) agree that teacher 
behavior appears to be complicated and involves intricate relationships. Examining 
one aspect of teacher behavior, while excluding others, gives a one-sided perspective 
to student teacher behavior. 


Educational research tends to delimit research problems and concentrate on a 
single aspect of teacher behavior. This may be a factor in explaining why results 
have often appeared to be inconclusive. Guba and Lincoln (1981) assert that “dis- 
crete variables and their relationship do not seem to be sufficient to deal with the 
complex interactions and patterns of human behavior” (p. 81). It would seem that 
the design for research on teacher behavior should, ideally, account for as many of 
the variables which influence the teaching process as possible, thereby avoiding 
oversimplification of the problem. 
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Personnel involved in teacher education should be made more aware of the com- 
plexity of student teacher behavior to better assist in the professional development 
of teacher education students. Such awareness could also help faculty, supervisors, 
cooperating teachers, and student teachers better analyze and understand teaching 
behavior. 


If one accepts the premise that learning involves behavior change, then atten- 
tion should be directed to student teachers’ implementation of theory and resultant 
change(s) in teaching behavior. The instruction a student receives in university is 
but one influence on teaching behaviors exhibited in the classroom. Teacher educa- 
tion program effectiveness depends, in part, on how successful the change process 
has been in helping the student develop congruence between theory to be learned 
and other variables (such as beliefs, personality, previous learning, and experience) 
that influence behavior. This awareness may increase the student teacher’s ability 
to integrate theory and practice. The use of introspective techniques (reflection) 
throughout the teacher education program can aid in identification, analysis, 
synthesis, and evaluation of variables which influence teaching behavior. 


Teachers Can Recall Decisions 


The student teachers in this study were aware of why they behaved the way 
they did and were willing to relate this to the researcher. In only a few cases were 
the student teachers unable or unwilling to pinpoint the reason for, or influence on, 
their behavior. Marland (1977), Conners (1978), Tuckwell (1980a), and others cited 
in Clark and Yinger’s (1977) review of research on teacher thinking, used introspec- 
tive techniques based on the assumption that people make decisions regarding their 
behavior which they attempt to recall, relate and justify. Results of this study indi- 
cated that this assumption is justified. 

Student teachers make decisions regarding their behavior, but the variables 
which influence these decisions may remain covert or hidden. Ericsson and Simon 
(1984) describe long-term memory as “an enormous collection of interrelated nodes” 
(p. 13). Recall of what influenced decisions and behavior may not be immediate. A 
series of probes or cues may be needed to access pertinent information. 
Introspective techniques, such as interviews and stimulated recall, attempt to facili- 
tate student teacher’s recall of covert thoughts. The meaning and intent of the be- 
havior is drawn from the student teacher. 

The cooperating teacher and faculty advisor can help the student teacher iden- 
tify these variables. As student teachers become more aware of the factors influenc- 
ing their choice of behaviors, they become better able to adapt their behavior. They 
are also more likely to select behaviors more appropriate for learners, curriculum 
content, and school/classroom environment. That is, professional decision-making 
capability may be enhanced. Student teachers should also learn how to cope with 
inappropriate influences on their behavior. Shultz (1983) points to the importance 
of self-awareness and critical analysis in providing student teachers “with skills nec- 
essary to make sense of what is happening to their own classrooms” (pp. 15-16). 

Analysis of variables influencing teaching behavior becomes particularly impor- 
tant during the practicum and/or internship portion of professional preparation. An 
explanation of the meaning and intent of student teacher behavior, from the 
perspective of the student teacher, during the supervisory cycle may result in more 
effective supervision and a more in-depth evaluation of student teachers. Once vari- 
ables are identified, the student teacher, in consultation with the cooperating teach- 
er and faculty advisor, should analyze and assess the appropriateness of the influ- 
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ences on instructional decisions and the teaching behaviors selected. Introspective 
techniques are likely to help student teachers make more appropriate instructional 
decisions because they will have examined what influenced past teaching behaviors 
and instructional decisions, and what may influence them in the future. Strategies, 
then, should be identified that are likely to result in desired maintenance or altera- 
tion of those variables. 


Pupils are an Important Variable 


When student teachers were asked to rank the top ten variables that influenced 
their teaching behavior, “children’s level and experiences” was the only element re- 
ported by all eleven as being among the top three influential variables. This 
supports the results of Crocker’s (1984) review of the literature where student char- 
acteristics was one of the fundamental elements of teacher functioning. Crocker and 
Banfield (1985) also found that characteristics of students influenced teacher deci- 
sions. 


During preservice education, careful attention should be given to making educa- 
tion students aware of the growth and development characteristics of school-aged 
children and implications for teaching. Student teachers should also learn to evalu- 
ate pupil readiness and previous learning before lessons are planned and imple- 
mented. Careful evaluation of student learning outcomes should also be emphasized 
in order to facilitate further planning. 


Crocker (1984) and Crocker and Banfield (1985) found that inservice teachers 
were concerned about teaching methods: skills and techniques. When student 
teachers were asked to rank order influential variables, “teacher behavior/response” 
was ranked last, although it ranked third on the basis of proportion of tallies falling 
in each category. It is apparent that student teachers often cite their instructional 
technique as influencing decisions, but they may not have yet internalized that 
teaching method is an important professional concern. 


Variables Influencing Phases of Teaching 


Different variables appeared to influence the interactive and non-interactive 
phases of the teaching process. The primary influences on the interactive phase 
were not the same as those during the non-interactive phase. The finding that dif- 
ferent variables have varying importance at different stages of the teaching process 
was consistent with the findings of Clark and Yinger (1977). 


When faculty advisors, cooperating teachers, and student teachers examine the 
influences on instructional behavior, all phases of the process (not just the interac- 
tive phase) must be reviewed. One implication for educational practice is that the 
variables which influence non-interactive decisions may not be appropriate for 
decision-making during the interactive phase. Student teachers must learn what in- 
fluences, and what should influence, their decisions (and when) during the instruc- 
tional process. This variation in focus is likely to improve planning, implementation 
and evaluation. 

Further research needs to be initiated to identify what influences different 
phases of teaching at both the preservice and inservice levels. Current research has 
focused on influences on thoughts and actions during the interactive phase. Atten- 
tion needs to be focused on what influences planning decisions and lesson evalua- 
tion. This more inclusive view of the teaching process may aid in improving teacher 
preparation programs and instructional practice. 
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Beliefs are Powerful Determinants 


The only category given priority in all phases of the teaching process was 
“student teacher’s ideas, beliefs and characteristics.” Wahlstrom, Jones, and Regan 
(1978), Crocker (1983) and Clark and Yinger (1977) also concluded that teacher be- 
liefs were powerful determinants of teacher behavior. 


This suggests that education students should use introspection during their 
preservice education to examine their teaching beliefs and the values upon which 
these beliefs are based. Teacher educators should take the time to help students 
analyze and develop their philosophy of teaching. Learning may be facilitated if 
theory and skills to be learned are congruent with student teachers’ beliefs. If stu- 
dents do not believe something to be important, they probably will not use it, or 
teach it. One of the keys to putting theory into practice is helping student teachers 
internalize the importance of what they are being taught, and the importance it will 
have to the pupils they will teach. 


The importance of congruence between what is to be learned and teacher beliefs 
cannot be overstressed. If what is to be learned about is not congruent with the 
learner’s beliefs about what is important, then new material and ideas will probably 
not be internalized. Crocker (1983) states that “conventional wisdom holds that 
teachers are, in fact, little influenced by teacher education, and are more likely to 
teach as they themselves were taught” (pp. 358-359). He goes on to say that theory 
to be learned is often in conflict with established teaching principles. Research 
needs to address how this change in perspective may, if at all, be brought about. 
The relationship between student teacher belitfs and the acquisition of new knowl- 
edge about teaching needs to be investigated. 


Multiplicity of Variables 

Normally, more than one variable was reported as influencing a particular 
teaching behavior. The variables reported as influencing a behavior appeared to be 
recalled in the order of how direct a relationship the variable had to the specific be- 
havior observed. Brophy (1979) supports the view of a multiplicity of influential 
variables when explaining reasons for specific teaching behaviors. Bronfenbrenner 
(1979) affirms that variables which influence a specific teacher behavior go beyond 
the immediate setting. Gurwitsch (1964), in his field of consciousness theory, con- 
tends that the human mind attends to more than one thing at a time. Many vari- 
ables, he says, influence behavior and are retained as “co-present” data. Such data 
influence the decision to undertake a certain behavior even though they do not 
occur simultaneously with the decision. Student teacher behavior is not only influ- 
enced by thoughts which occur simultaneously with the decision to undertake a cer- 
tain behavior, it is also influenced by variables not recalled as a conscious part of 


the decision. 

This implies that when introspective techniques are used to identify covert 
mental thoughts associated with an event, probing must be used to uncover those 
other variables which influenced that behavior, rather than just those that ocurred 
simultaneously with the event. Ericsson and Simon (1984) caution that retrospec- 
tive probing may not only retrieve information attended to at the time of the 
incident, but other information thought about prior to or after the incident. 
Student teachers must be encouraged to think carefully about the behavior or deci- 
sion. The supervisor must be sensitive to the student teacher's feelings and use 
meaningful feedback, cues and probes to aid in recalling information. Housego and 
Grimmett (1983) state that supervisors should choose their supervisory style “ac- 
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cording to the specific variables operative at the time” (p. 334). This emphasizes the 
need to train cooperating teachers and faculty advisors in effective supervisory 
practices. 


Conclusions 


Teaching is a complex process involving many variables. Self-awareness and an- 
alysis of variables influencing the process are important for student teacher devel- 
opment. The use of introspection facilitates this process. Since variables may re- 
main covert, supervisors need to develop skills in probing and providing retrieval 
cues. As student teachers develop an awareness of variables which influence their 
behavior, they should be better able to identify suitable teaching behaviors which 
are more appropriate for the children, curriculum content, and environment with 
which they interact. 

This study points to the need for further research on influences on student 
teacher decision-making. The relationship between student teacher beliefs and the 
acquisition and application of knowledge in teacher education programs needs to be 
explored. In addition, variables which influence decision-making in different phases 
of the instructional process need to be identified for both inservice and preservice 
teachers. 
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“On-the-Job” Training of Assistant Principals 
in Selected Tasks in the 
Calgary Public School System 


The purpose of this study was to determine the extent and effectiveness of “on-the- 
job” training of assistant principals for the principalship in schools operated by the 
Calgary Board of Education, Calgary, Alberta. Generally there was a high level of 
agreement among principals and assistant principals with regard to the extent and 
effectiveness of “on-the-job training” in specific tasks. The two groups differed signifi- 
cantly in their ratings of extent of training over all tasks, indicating that principals 
perceived themselves as providing more training than assistant principals perceived 
themselves to be receiving. Subsequent “on-the-job” training should give greater at- 
tention to tasks associated with “System Wide Policies and Operation,” “Resource 
Management,” and “Curriculum and Instruction.” 


Training for the position of principal has not been formalized by many school 
jurisdictions. In the past, it has been assumed that daily “on-the-job” administra- 
tive experience in the role of assistant principal would result in acquisition of the 
skills and knowledge required for the principalship. Recently the Alberta School 
Trustees’ Association and other stakeholder groups have evidenced considerable in- 
terest in the role of the principal. A series of workshops under contract to Planning 
Services Branch, Alberta Education were scheduled at centers across the province 
in 1982-83. The evaluation report on these workshops indicates a need for profes- 
sional development programs for principals (Unruh & Johnson, 1983). It has, there- 
fore, become an important question as to whether the position of assistant principal 
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as operative in the Calgary Public School System, is a proper and useful training 
ground for the principalship. 


Specifically, the purposes of this study were as follows: 

1. To extend research related to the development of administrative skills and 
knowledge as advanced in the Project for the Development of Administrative 
Skills and Knowledge (ASK) (Seger, Caldwell, Magnan, & Maynes, 1980), the 
Competency Based Community Education Administration Project (Miller, 
Paddock, & McCleary, 1979), and other competency-based projects in adminis- 
tration. 

2. To assist agencies concerned with inservice and preservice program develop- 
ment in planning activities that acknowledge the needs of assistant principals. 

3. To provide information which may contribute ta the systematization of “on- 
the-job” training for the principalship. 

These purposes were pursued within the conceptual framework of Project ASK 
(Seger et al., 1980) which, in turn, relied on conceptual models proposed by Katz 
(in Pharis, 1966, p. 11) and Hall and Jones (1976). The framework of Project ASK 
also incorporated the Miller et al. (1979) definition of competence as “the presence 
of characteristics or absence of disabilities which render a person fit, or qualified, to 
perform a specific task or to assume a defined role” (Caldwell, Magnan, & Maynes, 
1980, p. 3). 

The distinction between “education” and “training” has not been made through- 
out this study. The preparation for administration includes both elements, i.e., pre- 
paring individuals to perform defined functions in predictable situations (training) 
and preparing individuals to perform undefined functions in unpredictable situa- 
tions (education) (Johnson, 1977, p. 15). 

Similarly, “on-the-job” training may address immediate needs of assistant 
principals and thereby serve an inservice function, or it may relate to future needs 
of a yet unattained position (the principalship) and thus serve a pre-service func- 
tion. Consequently, it must be recognized that there is, to some extent, an 
overlapping of the preservice and inservice spheres as they relate to the “on-the- 
job” training of assistant principals. 


Method 

Research Questions 
The following major research questions were addressed: 

1. To what extent do principals provide purposeful, “on-the-job” training experi- 
ences for assistant principals in each of the selected tasks? 

2. To what extent do assistant principals feel that they are receiving purposeful 
“on-the-job” training in each of the selected tasks? 

3. To what extent do principals feel that the training experiences they provide are 
effective in terms of developing competence in each task? 

4. To what extent do assistant principals feel the training experiences they are re- 
ceiving are effective in each task? 

5. Is there a relationship between extent and effectiveness of “on-the-job” training 
in each task as reported by principals and assistant principals? 

6. What differences, if any, exist between principals’ and assistant principals’ per- 
ceptions with respect to the extent and effectiveness of “on-the-job” training in 
the selected tasks? 
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Population and Samples 


The population from which samples were selected was made up of principals 
and assistant principals, working together in a school-based training relationship, 
within the public school system administered by the Calgary Board of Education in 
Calgary, Alberta. The population was representative of all levels of schooling (Kin- 
dergarten to Grade 12) as well as of religious and bilingual alternative programs. 

Proportional, stratified random samples of principals and assistant principals 
were selected independently for the research. As Table 1 data indicate, each sample 
represented approximately 50 percent of the population with which this study was 
concerned. 


TABLE 1 


Study Population and Sample Sizes 
According to Type of School 


Sample School Total Sample gael 
Populati i 

Type Type oe chee Population 

Principal Elementary 96 45 46.9 

Principal Junior High 45 26 57.8 

Principal Senior High 18 2 50.0 

Assistant 

Principal Elementary 96 56 58.3 

Assistant 

Principal Junior High 49 23 46.9 

Assistant 

Principal Senior High 32 16 50.0 

Instrumentation 


Task statements for the questionnaires, directed to both principals and assistant 
principals, were selected from task statements as developed and used in Project 
ASK (Seger et al., 1980). From the original list of 113 task statements, 33 were se- 
lected which conformed to the following criteria: 

1. They were perceived to be preservice and inservice needs of Alberta principals. 

2. They were perceived to be required at the “application” level of proficiency (the 
ability to use a skill in an appropriate context). 

3. They required competency that was perceived as being best acquired through 

“on-the-job” training. 

The 33 tasks selected were classified as “High Ideal, High Real” in the Project 
ASK study (Seger et al., 1980). (“Ideal” refers to ratings of importance of the task; 
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“Real” refers to ratings of performance on those tasks.) They were determined to be 
a high priority in preservice training for the principalship. The 33 task statements 
were then classified in the questionnaires according to the six task areas of: “Curric- 
ulum and Instruction,” “Staff Personnel,” “Pupil Personnel,” “Resource Manage- 
ment,” “System-Wide Policies and Operations,” and “School-Community Interface.” 
These task statements were identically worded in the questionnaires for both 
principals and assistant principals. Respondents were asked to indicate measures of 
extent and effectiveness of “on-the-job” training in each task, using a numerical rat- 
ing scale with verbal descriptions of categories. 

A small pilot study was conducted to establish face validity. Six principals and 
six assistant principals completed the questionnaire and were requested to provide 
a critical analysis of the contents. This group was representative of schools and was 
not included in the subsequent research samples. In addition, both questionnaires 
were reviewed by graduate students, faculty, and associate and assistant superin- 
tendents in the Calgary Board of Education. 

The rates of returns (87.5 percent of principals and 95.8 percent of assistant 
principals) were considered remarkably high for this type of study. 


Statistical Analyses 

Numeric measurements collected in this study were key-punched and then pro- 
cessed through a Honeywell 68/80 DPS running multics. Data were analyzed using 
the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS) (Nie, Hull, Jenkins, 
Steinbrenner, & Bent, 1970) and the Bio-Medical Computer Program (BMDP) 
(Dixon & Brown, 1979). 

The SPSS sub-program “condescriptive” was used to obtain descriptive charac- 
teristics of principals’ and assistant principals’ data. Descriptive statistics, including 
means and standard deviations, were computed for the “extent” and “effectiveness” 
variables of all tasks. 

Spearman Rank Order Correlation Coefficients were computed to determine 
measures of association between the extent and effectiveness variables of each task. 
The BMDP (Dixon & Brown, 1979) was utilized in order to apply Hotelling’s T°’ 
statistic to “extent” and “effectiveness” variables of both samples. The SPSS sub- 
program “t-test” was applied to test for significant differences between means of 
two independent samples. In order to test for mean differences between variables in 
each sample, the t-test for paired samples was used. 


Findings 


Question 1: Extent of Purposeful “On-the-Job” Training Experiences Provided for 
Assistant Principals in Selected Tasks 


Based upon principals’ responses on a rating scale of “extent of training” from 1 
to 4, means and standard deviations were computed for each of the 33 tasks. Table 
2 contains a list of the “Top 10” tasks, which, according to responses made by the 
principals, received the most attention in terms of provision of training experiences. 


Of the ten highest rated tasks according to extent of training, four were classi- 
fied as “Staff Personnel,” three were “Curriculum/Instruction,” two were “Pupil 
Personnel,” and one was in the area of “School-Community Interface.” Interestingly, 
there were no tasks from the areas of “Resource Management” or “System-Wide 
Policies and Operations.” Seven of these tasks were ranked among the ten most im- 
portant in the Project ASK survey. 
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Rank 


10 


Class* 


EP 


SP 


CI 


PP 


SP 


XC 


SP 


CI 


CI 


SP 


TABLE 2 


“Top 10” Tasks Ranked According to Principals’ 


Mean Ratings of Extent of Training Provided 


Task Number and Description 


18. Taking action on discipline measures requir- 
ing intervention 


17. Establishing and maintaining good working 
relationships with and among staff 


6. Working with teachers and students to estab- 
lish a good school climate 


23. Establishing policies and procedures for 
student discipline 


14. Developing a schedule for supervision of 
students 


33. Promoting a positive school image in the 
community 


12. Planning and maintaining a system of com- 
munication with staff 


2. Planning a program, including a timetable, 
which optimally matches time, space, staff, stu- 
dents, and subject matter 


1. Considering individual differences among 
students when organizing for instruction 


15. Recognizing and commending worthwhile 
accomplishments of staff 


Mean** 


3.716 


3.679 


3.089 


3.580 


3.024 


3.012 


3.000 


3.341 


3.316 


3.268 


81 


82 


81 


82 


82 


82 


82 


19 


82 


* Classifications: PP = Pupil Personnel, SP= Staff Personnel, CI=Curriculum and 
Instruction, XC =School-Community Interface 


** Although reported to the third decimal place for the purpose of rankings, mean ratings 


here and elsewhere are accurate only to the first decimal place. 


The ten tasks rated by principals as receiving the least attention in terms of 
provision of training experiences were also identified. Described as the “Bottom 10,” 
the tasks are listed in Table 3. Of the ten tasks ranked lowest, three were classified 
as “Staff Personnel,” two were “Resource Management,” two were “Curriculum/ 
Instruction,” two were “System-Wide Policies and Operations,” and one was “Pupil 
Personnel.” None was among the ten most important tasks for effective perform- 
ance identified by principals in Project ASK. 
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TABLE 3 


“Bottom 10” Tasks Ranked According to Principals’ 
Mean Ratings of Extent of Training Provided 


ee a ee eee eee ro ee) ee eo 

Rank Class* Task Number and Description Mean N 

24 PO 31. Implementing provincial and school board 2.854 82 
policies affecting the school 

25 SP 13. Planning and conducting staff meetings 2.841 82 

Cl 5. Soliciting suggestions from teachers when 2.841 82 


adapting and/or designing curriculum 


27 RM 26. Using budgetary guidelines to structure 2.829 82 
school activities 

28 RM 27. Administering the school budget in accord- 25198 82 
ance with the policies, regulations and proce- 
dures of the board 

CI 4. Working with teachers to establish criteria 2.793 82 

for student performance 

30 PO 29. Ensuring school goals and objectives are 2.756 82 
consistent with system goals 

31 SP 16. Providing for orientation of new staff 2.744 82 

32 BE 22. Establishing criteria for placement of stu- 2.709 79 


dents in school programs 


33 SP 11. Assisting in the recruitment and selection of 2.366 82 
certificated personnel 


* — Classifications: PO=System-Wide Policies and Operations, CI= Curriculum and 
Instruction, SP=Staff Personnel, RM=Resource Management, PP= Pupil Personnel 


Question 2: Extension of Purposeful “On-the-Job” Training Experience Received 
by Assistant Principals in Selected Tasks 

In Table 4 are listed the ten tasks which were perceived by assistant principals 
to receive the most emphasis in training received. Assistant principals felt they re- 
ceived the most training in Task 23: “Establishing policies ang procedures for 
student discipline.” Of the ten listed tasks, five were classified as pie Personnel, 
two were “Pupil Personnel,” two were “Curriculum/Instruction, and one was 
“School-Community Interface.” As with the principals’ ratings of extent of training, 
there was no mention of tasks in the areas of “System-Wide Policies and 
Operations” or “Resource Management” on the list. 
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TABLE 4 


“Top 10” Tasks Ranked According to Assistant Principals’ 
Mean Ratings of Extent of Training Received 


Rank Class* Task Number and Description Mean N 
1 PP 23. Establishing policies and procedures for 3.538 91 


student discipline 


2 CI 6. Working with teachers and students to estab- 3.505 91 
lish a good school climate 


3 PP 18. Taking action on discipline measures requir- 3.495 91 
ing intervention 


4 SP 17. Establishing and maintaining good working 3.451 91 
relationships with and among staff 

5 SP 15. Recognizing and commending worthwhile 3.275 91 
accomplishments of staff 

6 XC 33. Promoting a positive school image in the 3.264 91 
community 

7 SP 14. Developing a schedule for supervision of 3.253 91 
students 

8 SP 8. Encouraging staff to recognize and commend DiaAe 91 


worthwhile accomplishments of students 


9 SP 12. Planning and maintaining a system of com- 3.165 91 
munication with staff 


10 CI 2. Planning a program, including a timetable 3.154 91 
which optimally matches time, space, staff, stu- 
dents, and subject matter 


* Classifications: PP = Pupil Personnel, CI=Curriculum and Instruction, SP=Staff 
Personnel, XC=School-Community Interface ‘ 


Overall, the mean ratings of extent of training by assistant principals were 
slightly lower than those reported by principals. The ratings of specific tasks by as- 
sistant principals were remarkably similar to those made by principals. Assistant 
principals’ ratings of the “Top 10” tasks in extent of training included eight of the 
ten most important tasks for effective performance of principals identified in 
Project ASK (Caldwell et al., 1980, p. 33). 


The ten tasks which received the lowest mean ratings by assistant principals in 
extent of training received are displayed in Table 5. Task classifications for which 
assistant principals felt they received the least amount of training were “Staff 
Personnel” (2), “Pupil Personnel” (2), “Curriculum and Instruction” (2), “Resource 
Management” (2), and “System-Wide Policies and Operations” (1). 
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TABLE 5 


“Bottom 10” Tasks Ranked According to Assistant Principals’ 
Mean Ratings of Extent of Training Received 


Rank Class* Task Number and Description Mean N 
24 PO 29. Ensuring school goals and objectives are 2.824 91 
consistent with system goals 
PP 20. Working with teachers to establish a com- 2.824 91 
prehensive student activity program 
26 RM 25. Preparing a budget in accordance with the 2.780 91 
policies, regulations, and procedures of the 
board 
27 RM 26. Using budgetary guidelines to structure 2.758 94 


school activities 
28 SP 16. Providing for orientation of new staff 2.747 91 


233) PO 28. Organizing the school staff in order to ac- 2.736 91 
complish the educational goals of school system 


30 CI 5. Soliciting suggestions from teachers when 2.714 91 
adapting and/or designing curriculum 


31 PP 22. Establishing criteria for placement of stu- 2.685 89 
dents in school programs 


32 CI 4. Working with teachers to establish criteria 2.462 91 
for student performance 


33 SP 11. Assisting in the recruitment and selection of 2.261 88 
certificated personnel 


* Classifications: PO=System-Wide Policies and Operations, PP= Pupil Personnel, 
RM=Resource Management, SP=Staff Personnel, CI= Curriculum and Instruction 


In total, seven tasks appeared on the “Bottom 10” rankings of extent of training 
on both principals’ and assistant principals’ lists. Interestingly, assistant principals 
included Task 28: “Organizing the school staff in order to accomplish the educa- 
tional goals of the school system” among those receiving the least amount of 
training. This task, however, was listed among the ten most important for effective 
performance by principals as identified in Project ASK. 


Question 3: Effectiveness of Training Provided by Principals 


The “Top 10” list of tasks ranked according to mean ratings of effectiveness of 
training by principals are listed in Table 6. Although rankings differed, the same 
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ten tasks appeared on the “Top 10” list of effectiveness of training as on the “Top 
10” list of extent of training, according to mean ratings by principals. While it is 
recognized that the format of the questionnaire may have contributed to the similar 
ratings, it is also quite possible that effectiveness is a function of extent of training. 
Generally, principals’ mean ratings of effectiveness of training experiences were 
slightly lower than their ratings of extent of training provided. 


Rank 


10 


* 


“Top 10” Tasks Ranked According to Principals’ Mean 


Class* 


PP 


PP 


SP 


CI 


SP 


XC 


SP 


SP 


CI 


CI 


TABLE 6 


Ratings of Effectiveness of Training Provided 


Task Number and Description 


18. Taking action on discipline measures requir- 
ing intervention 


23. Establishing policies and procedures for 
student discipline 


14. Developing a schedule for supervision of 
students 


6. Working with teachers and students to estab- 
lish a good school climate 


17. Establishing and maintaining good working 
relationships with and among staff 


33. Promoting a positive school image in the 
community 


15. Recognizing and commending worthwhile 
accomplishments of staff 


12. Planning and maintaining a system of com- 
munication with staff 


2. Planning a program, including a timetable, 
which optimally matches time, space, staff, stu- 
dents, and subject matter 


1. Considering individual differences among 
students when organizing for instruction 


Instruction, XC =School-Community Interface 


3.636 


3.071 


3.026 


3.487 


3.468 


3.403 


3.359 


3.359 


3.316 


3.187 


Classifications: PP= Pupil Personnel, SP=Staff Personnel, CI=Curriculum and 


dd 


78 


78 


77 


77 


78 


78 


76 


75 


The ten tasks with the lowest mean ratings of effectiveness of training are 
shown in Table 7. The training experience ranked lowest in effectiveness was in the 


task of “Assisting in the recruitment and selection of certificated personnel.” 
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TABLE 7 


“Bottom 10” Tasks Ranked According to Principals’ Mean 
Ratings of Effectiveness of Training Provided 


cee a ne See ae ae eee 
Rank Class* Task Number and Description Mean N 
a eee ee eee ee eee 
24 PP 20. Working with teachers to establish a com- 3.000 77 
prehensive student activity program 
RM 25. Preparing a budget in accordance with the 3.000 77 
policies, regulations, and procedures of the 
board 
SP 10. Interpreting system policies, regulations, 3.000 78 


procedures and priorities to staff 


27 PO 30. Clarifying the decision-making responsibili- 2.986 74 
ties for subordinates 

28 RM 27. Administering the school budget in accord- 2.974 78 
ance with the policies, regulations and proce- 
dures of the board 

29 PP 22. Establishing criteria for placement of stu- 2.930 71 
dents in school programs 

30 CI 4. Working with teachers to establish criteria 2.897 78 
for student performance 

31 SP 13. Planning and conducting staff meetings 2.896 aT 

32 CI 5. Soliciting suggestions from teachers when 2.844 ni 


adapting and/or designing curriculum 


33 SP 11. Assisting in the recruitment and selection of 2.658 76 
certificated personnel 


* Classifications: PP = Pupil Personnel, RM= Resource Management, PO= System-Wide 
Policies and Operations, SP =Staff Personnel, CI=Curriculum and Instruction 


The ten tasks in which training was perceived by principals to be least effective 
were “Staff Personnel” (3), “Pupil Personnel” (2), “Curriculum and Instruction” (2), 
“Resource Management” (2) and “System-Wide Policies and Operations” (1). 

Tasks 4, 5, 11, 13, 22 and 27 appeared on the “Bottom 10” listings of both extent 
and effectiveness of training as rated by principals. Principals reported these tasks 
received the least emphasis in training and were perceived to be the least effective 
in the development of competence. 

Curiously, Tasks 10, 20, 25 and 30 were ranked in the “Bottom 10” in terms of 
effectiveness, yet were not among the “Bottom 10” tasks ranked according to provi- 
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sion of training by principals. This finding suggests that principals may be provid- 
ing training in these tasks but that the “on-the-job” training may not be the most 
effective means of developing competence in these tasks. 


Question 4: Effectiveness of Training Received by Assistant Principals 


Table 8 contains the ten tasks in which assistant principals felt training experi- 
ences were most effective in terms of developing competence. The task which assist- 
ant principals perceived to be the most effective for training was No. 18: “Taking 
action on discipline measures requiring interventions.” This task was also rated 
highest in extent and effectiveness of training according to principals’ responses. 


TABLE 8 


“Top 10” Tasks Ranked According to Assistant Principals’ 
Mean Ratings of Effectiveness of Training Received 


Rank Class* Task Number and Description Mean N 


1 PP 18. Taking action on discipline measures requir- 3.418 91 
ing intervention 


2 SP 17. Establishing and maintaining good working 3.389 90 
relationships with and among staff 

3 Cl 6. Working with teachers and students to estab- 3.306 90 
lish a good school climate 

4 PP 23. Establishing policies and procedures for S.g02 91 
student discipline 

5 SP 15. Recognizing and commending worthwhile 3.338 90 
accomplishments of staff 

6 SP 14. Developing a schedule for supervision of 3.330 88 
students 

i XC 33. Promoting a positive school image in the 3.209 91 
community 

8 SP 12. Planning and maintaining a system of com- 3.156 90 


munication with staff 


) CI 2. Planning a program, including a timetable 3133 90 
which optimally matches time, space, staff, stu- 
dents, and subject matter 


10 RM 24. Making decisions about instructional mate- 3.115 87 
rials and equipment 


* ~ Classifications: CI=Curiculum and Instruction, PP = Pupil Personnel, SP=Staff 


Personnel, XC=School-Community Interface, RM=Resource Management 
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The ten highest rated tasks in effectiveness of training experiences (by assistant 
principals) were classified as “Staff Personnel” (2), “Pupil Personnel” (2), “Curricu- 
lum and Instruction” (2), “Resource Management” (1), and “School-Community 
Interface” (1). Training in “System-Wide Policies and Operations” tasks was not 
among those perceived to be most effective by assistant principals. 


In examining principals’ and assistant principals’ listings of the most effective 
training experience, it was evident that agreement was reached on nine of the “Top 
10” tasks. Overall, mean ratings of effectiveness of training experiences by assistant 
principals were slightly lower than those reported by principals. Of the “Top 10” 


TABLE 9 


“Bottom 10” Tasks Ranked According to Assistant Principals’ 
Mean Ratings of Effectiveness of Training Received 


Rank Class* Task Number and Description Mean N 


24 PO 30. Clarifying the decision-making responsibili- 2.879 91 
ties for subordinates 


25 RM 27. Administering the school budget in accord- 2.846 91 
ance with the policies, regulations and proce- 
dures of the board 


PO 28. Organizing the school staff in order to ac- 2.846 91 
complish the educational goals of the school 
system 
27 RM 26. Using budgetary guidelines to structure 2.822 90 


school activities 


28 CI 1. Considering individual differences among 2.811 90 
students when organizing for instruction 


29 PE 20. Working with teachers to establish a com- 2.787 89 
prehensive student activity program 


30 Cl 5. Soliciting suggestions from teachers when 2.719 89 
adapting and/or designing curriculum 


31 Pe 22. Establishing criteria for placement of stu- 2.632 87 
dents in school programs 


32 CI 4. Working with teachers to establish criteria Psy ie 87 
for student performance 


33 SP 11. Assisting in the recruitment and selection of 2352 88 
certificated personnel 
BE eed Bele ee Ne ee eh eh ee ee eee 
* Classifications: CI=Curriculum and Instruction, PP = Pupil Personnel, RM= Resource 
Management, SP=Staff Personnel, PO=System-Wide Policies and Operations 
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tasks according to assistant principals’ ratings of effectiveness of training, seven 
were among the most important tasks as identified in the Project ASK study. 


The ten tasks in which training was perceived by assistant principals to be the 
least effective are displayed in Table 9. Training in task 11: “Assisting in the re- 
cruitment and selection of certified personnel” was perceived by assistant principals 
to be least effective in developing competence in that task. This was consistent with 
assistant principals’ low ratings of extent of training and with principals’ low rat- 
ings of extent and effectiveness of training in this task. Areas in which training was 
perceived to be least effective were “Curriculum and Instruction” (3), “Pupil 
Personnel” (2), “Resource Management” (2), “System-Wide Policies and 
Operations” (2) and “Staff Personnel” (1). Generally, mean ratings of effectiveness 
of training by assistant principals were slightly higher than their ratings of extent 
of training. 


Question 5: Relationship Between Extent and Effectiveness of “On-the-Job” 
Training 

To measure the degree of association between the variables, Spearman Rank 
Order Correlation Coefficients were computed for each task and for each sample. 
The correlation coefficients for each task and for each sample were very high and 
indicated a strong, positive relationship between the extent and effectiveness of 
“on-the-job” training. The range of r, for principals was from 0.8723 (maximum) to 
0.4996 (minimum). The range of r, in all tasks for assistant principals was from 
0.8429 (maximum) to 0.5616 (minimum). This was evidence of the relative consist- 
ency of rankings of extent and effectiveness of training within each sample. 


Question 6: Differences Between Principals’ and Assistant Principals’ Perceptions 
with Respect to Extent and Effectiveness of “On-the-Job” Training 


In order to determine if significant difference existed between principals’ and 
assistant principals’ measures of extent and effectiveness of training, Hotelling’s T? 
(Tatsuoka, 1971, pp. 76-83) statistic for a two sample problem was applied to this 
sample. Table 10 displays the results of the Hotelling’s T’ test of significance as ap- 
plied to the effectiveness variables in principals’ and assistant principals’ data. The 
probability of obtaining an F value of 1.0608 in 0.394, indicated no significant dif- 
ference between principals’ and assistant principals’ measures of effectiveness of 
“on-the-job” training in the 33 selected tasks. There was no evidence to suggest that 


TABLE 10 


Summary of T3 Test of Significance: 
Principals’ vs. Assistant Principals’ 
Means of Effectiveness of Training Overall Tasks 


T3 df, F value p value* 


43.6382 33, 130 1.0608 0.394 


*Probability based on a 2-tailed test of significance 
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ene group may have perceived training to be more (or less) effective than the other 
Troup. 

Results of the Hotelling’s T? (Tatsuoka, 1971, pp. 76-83) test of significance be- 
tween principals’ and assistant principals’ ratings of extent of training are stated in 
Table 11. The results seem to indicate that principals and assistant principals dif- 
fered significantly according to their perceptions of the extent of training which was 
occurring in an “on-the-job” setting. Subsequent analysis of differences between 
principals and assistant principals with respect to the extent of training in each 
task was conducted. 


TABLE 11 


Summary of T3 Test of Significance: 
Principals’ vs. Assistant Principals’ 
Means of Extent of Training Overall Tasks 


T3 ane F value p value* 


* 69.7412 33, 137 1.7075 0.018 


*Probability based on a 2-tailed test of significance 


Those tasks for which differences between principals and assistant principals 
were statistically significant with respect to extent means are listed in Table 12. 
Differences in means were statistically significant beyond the .05 level in a two- 
tailed test. Principals’ mean ratings of extent of training provided exceeded those of 
assistant principals’ in all tasks listed. 

Of the seven tasks for which differences between principals and assistant 
principals were statistically significant, four were among the ten most important 
ones for effective performance according to principals in the Project ASK study 
(Tasks #12, 17, 18 and 33). 

According to mean ratings by both groups, tasks in the area of “School-Commu- 
nity Interface” received the most attention in extent of training. Principals’ and as- 
sistant principals’ ratings indicated agreement that tasks in the areas of “Resource 
Management” and “System-Wide Policies and Operations” received the least atten- 
tion. 

In order to test for significant differences between “extent” means of each task 
area, the t-test for paired observations was employed. Results indicated there were 
no significant differences between any of the following task areas: “Curriculum and 
Instruction,” “Staff Personnel,” and “Pupil Personnel.” Examination of the means 
and rankings in Table 12 (30) suggested that training in the task area of “School- 
Community Interface” was greater than in other areas, according to principals’ 
measures. The mean ratings and rankings in Table 12 also implied that training in 
the task areas of “System-Wide Policies” and “Operations and Resource Manage- 
ment” received considerably less emphasis than other task areas, according to 


principals’ responses. 
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TABLE 12 


Summary of t Test of Significance: 
Principals’ vs. Assistant Principals’ Means of Extent of Training 


Task** 

Class. Task Number and Description t value det. p value* 

CI 1. Considering individual differences 2.78 168 0.006 
among students when organizing for in- 
struction 

CI 4, Working with teachers to establish crite- 2.53 171 0.012 
ria for student performance 

SP 12. Planning and maintaining a system of 3.20 171 0.002 
communication with staff 

SP 14. Developing a schedule for supervision 2.00 Pa 0.047 
of students 

SP 17. Establishing and maintaining good 2.36 170 0.019 
working relationships with and among staff 

PP 18. Taking action on discipline measures 2.59 170 0.010 
requiring intervention 

XC 33. Promoting a positive school image in 2030 168 0.020 


the community 


* Probability value based on 2-tailed test of significance 


** Classifications: CI= Curriculum and Instruction, SP=Staff Personnel, PP = Pupil 
Personnel, XC=School-Community Inferface 


Extent of Training 


Mean ratings of extent of training provided by principals were generally quite 
high, indicating that principals saw themselves as providing a considerable amount 
of training over all tasks. Principals reported that they provided the greatest 
amount of training in the task areas of “School-Community Interface,” “Curriculum 
and Instruction,” “Staff Personnel” and “Pupil Personnel.” The least provision of 
training was in the areas of “Resource Management” and “System-Wide Policies 
and Operations.” 


Assistant principals’ measures of extent of training received were generally 
quite high, indicating that they saw themselves receiving considerable training in all 
tasks. According to their responses, training in the task areas of “School-Commu- 
nity Interface,” “Pupil Personnel,” “Staff Personnel” and “Curriculum and 
Instruction” received the most emphasis. Tasks in the areas of “Resource Manage- 
ment” and “System-Wide Policies and Operations” were afforded the least atten- 
tion. 
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Principals’ mean ratings of the extent of training over all tasks were higher than 
those of assistant principals. Principals indicated they were providing more training 
than assistant principals said they were receiving. Since both groups may have per- 
ceived that the responsibilities for the provision of training lies with the principal, 
this finding could be regarded as consistent with other studies where self-ratings 
tended to be higher than ratings by others (Caldwell et al., 1980; Johnston & 
Sackney, 1982). 


There was considerable agreement among principals and assistant principals 
with respect to those tasks receiving the greatest attention. In “extent of training” 
nine of the “Top 10” tasks were the same on lists of both groups of respondents. 
Task 18 (Taking action on discipline measures) and Task 23 (Establishing policies 
and procedures for student discipline) were rated very highly by both groups with 
respect to extent of training. This finding concurred with other studies where 
student discipline was found to be a major component of the assistant principal’s 
role (Austin & Brown, 1970; Powell, 1978; Holloway, 1979; Kelly, 1984). 


Effectiveness of Training 

Generally, principals’ mean ratings of effectiveness of training provided were 
only slightly higher than their ratings of extent of training. Although rankings dif- 
fered, the same ten tasks appeared on principals’ “Top 10” listings of extent of 
training provided and the “Top 10” listing of effectivenes of training. 

The mean ratings of effectiveness of training received by assistant principals 
were generally slightly higher than their mean ratings of extent of training received. 
Nine tasks which appeared on the “Top 10” listing of extent of training also appear 
on the “Top 10” listing of effectiveness. Task 28 (Organizing the school staff in 
order to accomplish the educational goals of the school system) was ranked among 
those in which assistant principals perceived training to be the least effective. 
Similarly, the study in Medicine Hat (Kelly, 1984) indicated assistant principals 
were not involved in the hiring, supervision, evaluation and disposition of teachers 
to the extent they perceived they would need to be as principals. This task was 
among the ten most important for effective performance by principals in Project 
ASK. 

Generally, principals’ ratings of effectiveness of training experiences were slight- 
ly higher than assistant principals’ ratings over most tasks. However, results of 
Hotelling’s T? (Tatsuoka, 1971, pp. 76-83) test of differences between means did not 
reveal significant differences between principals’ and assistant principals’ effective- 
ness measures over all 33 tasks selected for this study. 


Conclusions 
The major conclusions of this investigation, as they related to the research ques- 
tions, are enumerated below. 

1. There was a high level of agreement among principals and assistant principals 
surveyed with respect to the extent and effectiveness of “on-the-job” training in 
specific tasks. 

2. Principals and assistant principals differed significantly in their mean ratings 
of extent of training over all 33 tasks. Examination of the “extent” means for 
each group suggests that principals felt they were providing more training expe- 
riences than assistant principals felt they were receiving. 
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3. Mean ratings of effectiveness of training experiences were only slightly higher 
than “extent” ratings for both samples surveyed. The possibility exists that “on- 
the-job” training may not be as effective as one would like to believe it should 
be. 


4, The principals and assistant principals did not differ to any appreciable degree 
in their perceptions of overall effectiveness of “on-the-job” training experiences. 


5. The measures of association between extent and effectiveness of training were 
very high for both samples. While it is recognized the format of the question- 
naires may have contributed to the similarity in ratings, it is also quite possible 
that effectiveness is a function of extent. 


6. Differences in mean ratings of extent of training in task areas within each 
group were statistically significant in some areas. Differences were noted be- 
tween all task areas and those of “Resource Management” and “System-Wide 
Policies and Operations.” 


Implications 


The findings of this study emphasize the importance of continuing research re- 
garding the professional development of principals. In particular, the nature of “on- 
the-job” training as it relates to training principals requires further exploration. 
This study and others (Kelly, 1984) raises the issue of the utility of the assistant 
principalship as a training ground for the principalship. Rankings based on mean 
ratings of extent and effectiveness of “on-the-job” training, by principals and assist- 
ant principals, have provided an important source of information for developers of 
inservice and preservice programs for educational administrators. They suggest that 
the task areas of “System-Wide Policies and Operations,” “Resource Management,” 
and “Curriculum and Instruction” warrant greater attention. Finally, existing re- 
search knowledge regarding the assistant principalship as a training position would 
be enhanced by studies embodying different theoretical or conceptual orientations. 
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Education Students’ Attitudes 
Toward Disabled Persons and Mainstreaming 


Teachers’ attitudes toward integrating handicapped children are a significant factor 
in the implementation of a mainstreaming program. This article reports an investiga- 
tion of attitudes toward disabled persons and mainstreaming held by university stu- 
dents (N=242) in teacher education programs in a large provincial university. Mean 
scores of students in each program on the instruments in the test battery suggest mar- 
ginally favorable attitudes both toward disabled persons and toward mainstreaming. 
Students in special education were found to be more accepting of the disabled than 
were students in regular education primary, intermediate, and secondary programs. 
No significant differences in attitude toward mainstreaming were found between the 
various groups of students. However, several significant differences among program 
groups for strength of opinion were disclosed by the analyses of responses to individ- 
ual test items on a Likert-type scale. Furthermore, an examination of responses to in- 
dividual test items revealed that students in the sample supported only a limited con- 
cept of mainstreaming. Segregated classrooms and separate schools were considered 
to be suitable educational environments for children with certain disabling conditions. 


Integrating handicapped children into the pedagogical mainstream is policy in 
most Canadian provinces. Underpinning this policy is the general acceptance of the 
normalization principle that disabled people have the right to participate in the 
mainstream of society and that the conditions of their everyday life should reflect 
the normal rhythm of daily existance (Wolfensberger, 1972). Concurrence with the 
normalization principle as it relates to educational practice is based on a number of 
factors. Among these factors are: (a) an increased concern for the right of all chil- 
dren to equal access and opportunity to education (Blatt, 1979: Sheldon & 
Sherman, 1975), (b) an acknowledgment that the practice of instructing handi- 
capped children in restrictive environments fails to provide adequately for their 
educational and social needs (Dunn, 1968, 1973; Johnson, 1962), (c) an awareness 
that educating handicapped children in the mainstream may be beneficial to their 
cognitive and affective development (Budoff & Gottlieb, 1976; Sheare, 1974; Ziegler 
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& Hambleton, 1976), and (d) the knowledge that integrating these children into 
regular classrooms is not likely to impede the educational progress of nondisabled 
children (Bradfield, Brown, Kaplin, Rickert, & Stannard, 1973; Peterson, Peterson, 
& Scriven, 1977; Ringlaben & Price, 1981). 


A number of educators (e.g., Herlihy & Herlihy, 1980, p. 12; Kunc, 1984; 
Turnbull & Schulz, 1979, pp. 341-345) have recognized the important role that 
teachers’ attitudes play in the mainstreaming process. Indeed, since final responsi- 
bility for translating policy into classroom practice falls on teachers, it is reasonable 
to propose that the success of a mainstreamed program in a particular school de- 
pends to a great extent upon its teachers’ attitudes toward handicapped students 
and toward these students’ right to be educated in a nonrestrictive environment 
(Linton & Juul, 1980). 


Teacher attitudes toward the disabled and toward mainstreaming have been the 
foci of a number of studies. However, the findings of these studies have not led to a 
general conclusion in this area: A review of the literature revealed both positive 
(e.g., Guerin & Szatlocky, 1974; McCauley, Morris, & Cooper, 1978; Schmelkin, 
1981) and negative (e.g., Barngrover, 1971; Childs, 1981; Moore & Fine, 1978) teach- 
er attitudes toward the disabled and toward integrating handicapped children in 
regular classrooms. 

Though fewer in number, similar studies have been conducted with university 
students in education faculties. These studies indicated that education students in 
general held somewhat positive attitudes toward the disabled and that they ac- 
cepted a limited concept of mainstreaming (e.g., Drake, 1977; Kang, 1976; Winzer, 
1984a, 1984b). Further, special education students were found to be more accepting 
of disabled persons than were general education students (e.g., Kiernan, 1974; 
Semmel & Dickson, 1966). This article reports an investigation of the attitudes of 
education students in a large Canadian university toward disabled persons and 
toward including handicapped children in regular school programs. 


Purpose of the Study 


The study was designed to assess and to compare the attitudes of students en- 
rolled in different teacher education programs. It was expected that special educa- 
tion students would demonstrate more positive attitudes toward disabled persons 
and toward mainstreaming than would students in general education primary, in- 
termediate, and secondary programs. As well, it was anticipated that special educa- 
tion students would be more willing to include moderately and severely handi- 
capped children in regular classrooms than would students in the other programs. 


Method 


The Sample 

The sample of university students (N= 242) was enrolled in the Faculty of Edu- 
cation, The University of British Columbia. The 12 intact classes involved in the 
study included four classes of primary education students (n=66), four classes of 
intermediate education students (n=95), three classes of secondary education stu- 
dents (n=50), and one class that comprised all the third year students (n=31) in 
the special education degree program. 

With the exception of those in special education, all students were in the profes- 
sional year of the teacher education program. For students preparing to teach ele- 
mentary grades, the professional year of the BEd program is the third year. Stu- 
dents in the elementary program may also enter the Faculty with an undergraduate 
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degree and then complete a fifth or professional year for a teaching certificate. As a 
result, both third and fifth year students were included in the primary and interme- 
diate classes sampled. All secondary students in the sample held baccalaureate de- 
grees and were registered in a one-year teacher training program for university 
graduates. 


Students in the elementary and secondary programs had completed at least one 
teaching practicum. Special education students had completed practica in both spe- 
cial and regular elementary school classrooms. Many special education students had 
worked as volunteers with agencies serving disabled children and adults. These stu- 
dents had completed one-third of the special education courses in their five-year 
program. None of the students in the other programs had taken courses in special 
education. Only a few of these students reported any contact with, or knowledge of, 
disabled people. The ages of the students varied from 19 to 34 years, with most ages 
falling into the 21 to 24 years of age category. 


Randomization was not a feature of the study; however, the eight classes in the 
elementary sample enrolled almost one-third of the elementary students in the Fac- 
ulty taking the professional year and the three classes of secondary students repre- 
sented over one-quarter of the fifth-year secondary students. Secondary teaching 
majors of students in the sample included social studies, English, science, physical 
education, and music. The test battery was administered during social studies 
methods courses, which are compulsory courses for elementary students but are 
elective courses for secondary students. 


Instrumentation 


Three instruments comprised the battery of tests used to assess attitudes. These 
were the Attitude Toward Disabled Person Scale (ATDP)—Form 0 (Yuker, Block, 
& Young, 1970, p. 113), the Attitudes Toward Mainstreaming Scale (ATMS) 
(Berryman & Neal, 1980), and the Teacher Opinions Section of A Survey of Teach- 
er Opinions Relative to Mainstreaming Special-Needs Children (Larrivée & Cook, 
1979). For convenience, the latter instrument is referred to in this report as the At- 
titude Toward Integration Scale (ATIN). In addition to these tests, the 69-item 
test battery concluded with an item developed by the researcher from descriptions 
in Gearheart and Weishahn (1980, pp. 30-34) that asked respondents to select the 
most suitable educational environments for children with specific disabilities from a 
continuum of settings that varied from Regular class, no assistance needed (1) to 
Residential or boarding school (10). 


The Attitude Toward Disabled Persons Scale. This instrument has been used 
extensively in research studies as a measure of attitude toward the disabled (Horne, 
1980, p. 37). The ATDP was developed to assess attitudes toward a general concept 
of disability, rather than toward specific disabilities (Yuker et al., 1970, p. 18). Re- 
spondents to the ATDP indicated on a 6-pcint Likert-type scale the degree to 
which they accepted or rejected 20 statements that described the disabled as differ- 
ent or inferior to the nondisabled. A high score on the ATDP is interpreted to indi- 
cate acceptance of disabled persons as being similar to nondisabled persons. A low 
score is interpreted as a negative attitude toward disabled persons. Data to support 
the validity and reliability of the ATDP have been provided by a number of 
studies. The developers of the ATDP hypothesized that attitudes toward the disa- 
bled as measured by this instrument would be related to a number of personality 
factors (Yuker et al., 1970, pp. 59-94). Among others, ATDP scores have been found 
to be positively correlated with scores on measures of self-esteem, personal adjust- 
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ment, and security (e.g., Eisler, 1964; Epstein & Shontz, 1961; Siller, 1964) and to 
be negatively correlated with scores on measures of authoritarianism (Elsberry, 
1975; Lamers, 1965; Noonan & Barry, 1970), ethnocentrism (Chesler, 1965), aggres- 
sion and hostility (Swingle, 1962), and anxiety (Kaiser & Moosbruker, 1960; 
Wesolowski, 1978). Furthermore, scores on the ATDP have been found to be corre- 
lated with scores on various measures of attitudes toward persons with specific dis- 
abilities (e.g., Knittel, 1964; Lazar & Stodden, 1977; Lazar, Stodden, & Sullivan, 
1976; Olkin, 1982; O’Neal & Lazar, 1979; Siller, 1964; Szuhay, 1961). Yuker et al. 
(1970, pp. 120-121) reported coefficients of stability (test-retest) that ranged from 
-66 to .89 and coefficients of internal consistency (split-half) that ranged from .72 to 
.89. Coefficients of consistents for the ATDP were calculated with the Kuder- 
Richardson formula 21 for the data collected from the four groups of education stu- 
dents. The resultant coefficients were .88 (primary), .88 (intermediate), .88 (second- 
ary), and .87 (special education). 


The Attitudes Toward Mainstreaming Scale. The ATMS was developed as a 
measure of attitude toward integrating handicapped children into regular class- 
rooms. Respondents to this test stated their agreement or disagreement on a 6- 
point Likert-type scale with 18 statements that the authors of the ATMS assert 
measure “attitudes toward the practice of mainstreaming rather than . . . knowledge 
of mainstreaming” (Berryman, Neal, & Robinson, 1980, p. 200). Each of the 18 
items in the ATMS identifies a particular disability (e.g., diabetes, epilepsy, mental 
retardation, visual or hearing impairment) and states that students with this condi- 
tion “should be in regular classrooms” (Berryman & Neal, 1980, pp. 472-473). A 
high score on the ATMS is interpreted to be acceptance of mainstreaming as educa- 
tion practice. A low score implies opposition to mainstreaming. The ATMS was 
validated and cross-validated by a principal axis analysis procedure. Factor analysis 
of the responses to the ATMS of a sample of 161 subjects, that included both edu- 
cation students and inservice teachers, yielded three factors, identified by the test 
developers as (a) Learning Capability, (b) General Mainstreaming, and 
(c) Traditional Limiting Disabilities (Berryman, Neal and Robinson, 1980). The 
cross-validation sample consisted of 164 inservice elementary and secondary 
teachers. The same three factors emerged from the analysis of the data collected 
from this sample. Correlation coefficients (Pearson product-moment r) between 
total test scores for the two samples and the individual factors ranged from .77 to 
.88 (Berryman & Neal, 1980). Alpha coefficients ranging from .88 to .89 (Berryman 
& Berryman, 1981) and a split-half coefficient (Spearman-Brown prophecy for- 
mula) of .92 (Berryman, Neal and Robinson, 1980) are evidence of the internal con- 
sistency of the ATMS. Coefficients of consistency for the ATMS calculated with 
the Kuder-Richardson formula 21 for the data obtained from this study were .92 
(primary), .91 (intermediate), .86 (secondary), and .85 (special education). 

The Attitude Toward Integration Scale. This instrument was constructed by 
Larrivee and Cook (1979) to assess teacher attitudes toward mainstreaming 
“special-needs” children. Each of the 30 items in the test asks for agreement or disa- 
greement on a 6-point Likert-type scale with a statement that expresses an opinion 
about the consequences of integrating special-needs children into regular programs. 
The statements suggest both positive (e.g., “Mainstreaming offers mixed group in- 
teraction which will foster understanding and acceptance of differences.”) and nega- 
tive (e.g., “The behavior of special-needs students will set a bad example for other 
students.”) effects. A high score on the ATIN implies an acceptance of mainstream- 
ing and of the belief that the results of integrating handicapped children will be 
beneficial both for these children and for their non-handicapped peers. A low score 
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is interpreted as a rejection of mainstreaming. The construction of the ATIN was 
guided by several hypothesized dimensions of teacher attitude relative to main- 
streaming. Factor analysis of the responses of almost 1,000 New England teachers 
supported the hypotheses and indicated five dimensions (interpreted as a. general 
philosophy of mainstreaming, b. classroom behavior of special-needs children, c. 
perceived ability to teach special-needs children, and d. academic and social growth 
of special-needs children) underlying teacher attitude toward mainstreaming 
(Larrivée, 1982). A similar finding was reported by Green, Rock, and Weisenstein 
(1983) following the analysis of responses to the ATIN of education students en- 
rolled in the University of Washington. Green et al., (1983) also reported correlation 
coefficients (Pearson product-moment r) that ranged from .44 to .47 for relation- 
ships between ATIN scores and scores on measures of several factors hypothesized 
to be related to attitude toward mainstreaming. Split-half reliability coefficients 
(Spearman-Brown prophecy formula) of .92 (Larrivée, 1981) and .89 (Green et al., 
1983) suggest acceptable internal consistency. Coefficients of consistency (KR 21) 
for the ATIN determined with the data collected during this study were .89 (pri- 
mary), .88 (intermediate), .84 (secondary), and .78 (special education). 


Relationships among the ATDP, the ATMS, and the ATIN. Correlation coeffi- 
cients (Pearson product-moment r) for relationships among the three instruments 
were calculated from the data collected in this study. These were as follows: (a) 
ATDP and ATMS .34, (b) ATDP and ATIN .47, and (c) ATMS and ATIN .61. 
These coefficients were statistically significant (df=24; p<.01). 


Analysis 

The initial comparisons required that the data for both the primary group and 
the intermediate group be arranged separately according to university year and 
treated with the t-test for independent means to determine if scores on the three 
instruments were related to university year. When nonsignificant t values (p>.05) 
were obtained, the decision was made to consider the primary group and the inter- 
mediate group as single groups of students. A similar conclusion was reached by 
Semmel and Dickson (1966) in their investigation of the attitudes of education stu- 
dents toward disability labels. 

Two-way classification analysis of variance with the data for each instrument 
arranged according to teaching program and sex was the basic analysis for this 
study. The general least squares solution for unequal-sized groups was used, as rec- 
ommended by Winer (1971, p. 498). Furthermore, Hotelling’s T°-test was used to 
compare the mean item scores of the groups on each of the instruments. Responses 
to the item that asked students to select the most suitable educational environ- 
ments for children with specific disabilities (Item 69) were analyzed with the chi- 
square test of independence. 


Results 
Total Test Scores 
Means, standard deviations, and ranges of scores on the three instruments for 
each group of students are presented in Table 1. 


The ATDP. An F of 3.87 (df=38, 241; p<.01) was obtained for the differences 
among the mean scores of the program groups on the ATDP. Moreover, an F of 
12.51 (df=1, 241; p<.01) was calculated for the differences between the mean 
scores of males (76.35) and females (83.35) on this instrument. 
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TABLE 1 


Means, Standard Deviations, and Ranges of Scores 
on the Tests for Each Group of Students 


Number of 


Test Group VaR tA Mean SD: Range 

ATDPa Primary 66 79.47 14.68 48-111 
Intermediate 95 81.55 14.44 41-108 
Secondary 50 80.38 14.64 53-108 
Spec. Ed. Bil 88.81 WI ey 52-106 

ATMS» Primary 66 80.19 14.99 36-107 
Intermediate 95 Wee 15.02 29-103 
Secondary 50 77.90 12.24 56-105 
Spec. Ed. yl 85.00 10.57 59-103 

ATIS¢ Primary 66 121.91 18.17 85-160 
Intermediate 95 121.99 17.54 85-158 
Secondary 50 120.12 15.65 85-153 
Spec. Ed. Bill IDS ANS: 13201 90-144 

aMaximum score= 120 

bMaximum score= 108 

‘Maximum score= 180 

TABLE 2 


Analysis of Variance? for the Mean Scores 
of the Students on the ATDP 


Source of Variation aL. cute Mean Square F Ratio p 

Teaching Program 3 2313.5 rere Wes} 3.87 =O) 
Sex i\ 2493.5 2493.5 12.51 SoA. 
Interaction 3 1o44 Mas) 26 >.05 
Within 234 46655.0 199.4 

Total 241 51286.0 


aBartlett’s test for homogeneity of variances yielded a x’ of .523 (df=3; p>.05) 
which was not significant. 


The Scheffé test was used to test for differences between pairs of program 
groups. The significance level was set at .10, as suggested by Scheffe (Ferguson, 
1976, p. 297). These comparisons are shown in Table 3. On the basis of the findings 
of the comparisons it was concluded that the mean score of students in special edu- 
cation was significantly greater than the mean scores of students in primary and in- 


termediate programs. 
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TABLE 3 


Scheffé Test for Comparisons Between Pairs of Groups 


Comparisons Fa Pp 

Primary, Intermediate Sieh >.10 
Primary, Secondary az 210) 
Primary, Special Education 9.15 10 
Intermediate, Secondary 19 LO 
Intermediate, Special Education 6.25 S110 
Secondary, Special Education 6.81 =<.10 


aThe value of F required for significance at the .10 level for df, =3 and df,=238 is 6.33. 


The ATMS. As shown in Table 4, nonsignificant F values were determined 
when the data for the ATMS were arranged by program group (F=2.15; df=3.241; 
p>.05) and by sex (F=1.27; df=1, 241; p>.05). It was concluded that for the 
subjects in this sample neither teaching program nor sex were related to scores on 
the ATMS. 


TABLE 4 


Analysis of Variance* for the Mean Scores 
of the Students on the ATMS 


Source of Variation mia su Super Mean Square F Ratio p 
reedom Squares 

Teaching Program 3 1279.4 426.45 2.15 >.05 

Sex 1 251.2 251.20 je >.05 

Interaction 3 172.8 57.61 a4) > .05 

Within 234 46325.0 IMS ea 

Total 241 48314.0 


4Bartlett’s test for homogeneity of variances yielded a x’ of 6.27 (df=3; p>.05) 
which was not significant. 


The ATIN. An F of .43 (df=3, 241; p>.05) for the differences among the means 
for the program groups was not significant. An F of 4.35 (df=1, 241; p<.05) for the 
difference between the means of male (117.72) and female (123.40) respondents to 
the ATIN was statistically significant (see Table 5). Scores on this instrument were 
related to sex of the subjects, but they were unrelated to teaching program. 
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TABLE 5 


Analysis of Variance? for the Mean Scores 
of the Students on the ATIS 


MAY Degrees of 
Source of Variation Lag ae a Mean Square _ F Ratio Pp 
Teaching Program 3 357.6 119.20 43 >.05 
Sex 1 1209.4 1209.40 4.35 <.05 
Interaction 3 1209.4 403.15 1.45 >.05 
Within 234 65049.0 277.99 
Total 241 68035.0 


eee eres eres Sere eS ee tee) hs tee be hinny Sins Je eee 
Bartlett’s test for homogeneity of variances yielded a x? of 4.95 (df=3; p>.05) 
which was not significant. 


Responses to Specific Items 


The multivariate t-test, Hotelling’s T’-test, was used to determine significant 
differences between pairs of program groups on the mean item scores for each in- 
strument. 


The ATDP. Two of the six group comparisons yielded significant T? values. A 
Hotelling’s T° of 49.10 (F=1.96; df=20, 76; p<.05) for the comparisons of mean 
item scores for the primary and special education students identified significant t 
values (p<.05) in favor of the special education students on seven of the 20 items 
comprising the ATDP. As a group, special education students were more willing 
than primary students to reject statements that (a) parents should be less strict 
with handicapped children than with nonhandicapped children (Item 1); 
(b) disabled people feel sorry for themselves (Item 4), worry too much (Item 9), are 
often grouchy (Item 20), and are less happy than nondisabled people (Item 11); 
(c) it is not possible for disabled people to live “normal” lives (Item 13); and (d) dis- 
abled people prefer to keep to themselves (Item 15). 

A Hotelling’s T? of 47.19 (F=2.00; df=20, 104; p<.05) for the comparisons of 
mean item scores for intermediate and special education students identified signifi- 
cant t values (p<.05) in favor of the special education students on five of the 20 
items in the ATDP. Special education students were more willing than intermediate 
students to reject statements that (a) parents should be less strict with handi- 
capped children (Item 1); (b) disabled people feel sorry for themselves (Item 4) and 
are less happy than nondisabled people (Item 11); and (c) disabled people cannot 
live normal lives (Item 13). Intermediate students were more willing than special 
education students to accept the statement that our expectations for the disabled 
should not be very high (Item 14). 

The ATMS. Hotelling’s T?-test yielded significant T’ values for two of the six 
group comparisons. A Hotelling’s T° of 36.82 (F'=1.80; df=18, 125; p<.05) for the 
comparisons of mean item scores of the intermediate and secondary students iden- 
tified significant t values (p<.05) in favor of the secondary students on three of the 
18 items in the ATMS. As a group, secondary students were more willing than in- 
termediate students to accept ambulatory (Item 3) and nonambulatory physically 
handicapped children (Item 2) and blind children (Item 15) in regular classrooms. 
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A Hotelling’s T? of 47.69 (F=2.08; df=18, 62; p<.05) for the comparisons of the 
mean item scores of the secondary and special education students identified signifi- 
cant t values (p<.05) in favor of the special education students on seven of the 18 
items in the ATMS. Special education students were more willing than secondary 
students to place children with speech defects (Items 4 and 5), epilepsy (Item 6), 
mild retardation (Item 11), and hearing impairments (Item 16) in regular class- 
rooms. Moreover, special education students were more willing than secondary stu- 
dents to acknowledge the “right” of handicapped children to be educated in the 
mainstream (Item 9) and to state that it is feasible to teach children with varying 
intellectual capacities in the same classroom (Item 10). 


The ATIN. Significant Hotelling’s T° values were calculated for three of the six 
group comparisons of six item scores. A Hotelling’s T° of 106.79 (F=2.47; df=30, 
66; p<.01) for the comparisons of the mean item scores of the primary and special 
education students yielded significant t values (p><.05) for 12 of the 30 items in the 
ATIN. Eight of the comparisons favored special education students; four of the 
comparisons favored primary students. Special education students were more will- 
ing than primary students to affirm that (a) the needs of handicapped children can 
best be met (Items 2 and 11), and should be met (Item 28), in the regular class- 
room; (b) the integration of handicapped children will not be detrimental to the 
education of nonhandicapped children (Items 5 and 9), and (c) integration will not 
present management problems for teachers (Items 7 and 17). The special education 
students were also less concerned than primary students that parents of handi- 
capped children may present greater problems for teachers than parents of non- 
handicapped children (Item 26). However, special education students were more 
willing than primary students to propose that teachers will have to be retrained for 
mainstreaming (Items 6 and 27) and that significant modifications of regular class- 
room procedures will have to be made (Item 13). Primary students were more con- 
vinced than special education students that segregated programs inhibit the social 
and emotional development of handicapped children (Item 10). 


A Hotelling’s T°? of 113.05 (F=2.88; df=30, 94; p<.01) for the comparisons of 
the mean item scores of the intermediate and special education students yielded 
significant t values (p<.05) for eight of the 30 items in the ATIN. Five comparisons 
favored special education students; three comparisons favored intermediate stu- 
dents. In a pattern somewhat similar to the preceding, special education students 
were shown to be more accepting of the need for integrating handicapped children 
(Items 2 and 28) than were intermediate students. Moreover, special education stu- 
dents were less willing to state that integration would result in classroom manage- 
ment problems (Items 7, 17 and 24). As in the prior comparisons, special education 
students acknowledged more strongly the necessity for teacher retraining and for 
varying classroom procedures to accommodate handicapped children (Items 13, 16 
and 27). 


A Hotelling’s T? of 131.72 (F=2.78; df=30, 50; p<.01) for the comparisons of 
the mean item scores of the secondary and special education students on the ATIN 
yielded significant t values (p<.05) for seven of the 30 items. The pattern revealed 
by this analysis resembled the pattern that emerged from the two other group com- 
parisons of mean item scores on the ATIN. Five item comparisons favored special 
education students; two comparisons favored secondary students. Again, special 
education students were shown to be more favorably disposed toward educating 
handicapped children in regular programs (Items 2 and 28). They were also less 
concerned that classroom management problems would accompany integration 
(Items 5, 7 and 17). On the other hand, secondary students reported less concern 
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for teacher retraining and for the need to change regular classroom procedure 
(Items 7 and 13) than did special education students. 

Negative responses. An examination of the mean item scores for all groups on 
the ATDP, the ATMS, and the ATIN disclosed that for some items the mean 
scores indicated a negative or unfavorable response for each education group. All 
groups accepted the need for special schools (ATDP-Item 6). All groups stated that 
teachers do not possess the skills requisite for mainstreaming (ATIN-Items 8, 16 
and 20) and that they will have to be extensively retrained (ATIN-Item 27). 
Additionally, all groups agreed that integration will necessitate a modification of 
standard classroom procedures (ATIN-Item 13) and that handicapped children will 
require more patience from teachers than nonhandicapped children require (ATIN- 
Item 3). Students in all groups except special education recommended that children 
with behavioral problems should not be mainstreamed (ATMS-Item 12). 

Item 69. This item required respondents to select the most suitable educational 
provisions for children with specific disabilities. The continuum from which the 
provisions were selected was described by Gearheart and Weishahn (1980, pp. 30- 
34). These provisions were: (1) Regular class, no assistance needed; (2) Regular 
class, consultative assistance from special educators; (3) Consultation plus materials 
from special educators; (4) Regular class and itinerant teacher services from special 
education; (5) Regular class and resource room, resource teacher services from spe- 
cial education; (6) Regular class half-time and special class half-time; (7) Special 
class in regular school, some integration for some children; (8) Special school; 
(9) Teachers provide instruction in child’s home; and (10) Residential or boarding 
school. The data for each of the 13 disability groups (listed in Table 6) were ar- 
ranged in a 4 X 10 contingency table and analyzed with the chi-square test of inde- 
pendence. In 12 of the 13 analyses, chi-square values were not significant. However, 
chi-square (y?= 24.1; df=9; p<.01) for the responses pertaining to the education of 
severely retarded children was statistically significant. Inspection of this contin- 
gency table revealed that a disproportionately large number of secondary students 
selected Category 10 (Residential or boarding school) as the most suitable educa- 
tional environment for severely retarded children. As a result of these analyses, it 
was concluded that for the sample of students included in this study, education 
program and choice of educational provisions for handicapped children were not re- 
lated, except when students were asked to select the appropriate learning environ- 
ment for severely retarded children. Chi-square values, along with contingency coef- 
ficients for degree of association, are presented in Table 6. The most frequently se- 
lected categories of educational provisions are identified for each disability group. 


Discussion 
Attitudes Toward the Disabled 

Mean scores for the primary, intermediate, secondary, and special education 
students on the ATDP indicate marginally favorable attitudes toward disabled per- 
sons. This conclusion concurs with the findings of similar studies conducted with 
students in education faculties (e.g., Drake, 1977; Kang, 1976; O’Neal & Lazar, 
1979). 

The finding that special education students were more accepting of the disabled 
than were students in the general education programs was also in agreement with 
findings of similar studies (Kiernan, 1974; Semmel & Dickson, 1966). In this inves- 
tigation, the higher mean score on the ATDP of the special education students was 
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Disabled 
Group 


Slightly 
Retarded 


Moderately 
Retarded 


Severely 
Retarded 


Slightly 
Physically 
Disabled 


Moderately 
Physically 
Disabled 


Severely 
Physically 
Disabled 


Slightly 
Visually 
Impaired 


Moderately 
Visually 
Impaired 


Blind 


Slightly 
Hearing 
Impaired 
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Category 


ee 


TABLE 6 


Educational Provisions for Specific Disabilities 


as Selected by Education Groups 


Educational Provisions 


Regular class, consultative as- 
sistance from special educators 
Regular class and consultation 
plus materials from special 
educators 


Special class, some integration 
Regular class half-time and 
special class half-time 


Special school 
Special class, some integration 


Regular class, no assistance 
needed 

Regular class, consultative as- 
sistance from special educators 


Regular class, no assistance 
needed 

Regular class, consultative as- 
sistance from special educators 


Special class, some integration 
Special school 


Regular class, no assistance 
needed 

Regular class, consultative as- 
sistance from special educators 


Regular class and consultation 
plus materials from special 
educators 

Regular class, consultative as- 
sistance from special educators 


Special class, some integration 
Special school 


Regular class, consultative as- 
sistance from special educators 
Regular class, no assistance 
needed 


% of 
Freq. 


37 


19 


22 
20 


48 
30 
58 


26 


36 


34 


19 
17 


35 


35 


4] 


21 


30 


26 


37 


3l 


3.1 


24.1 


6.9 


6.1 


6.6 


5.7 


5.2 


>.05 


>.05 


S05 


>.05 


Sas 


>.05 


>.05 


Me 


21 


.30 


.16 


15 


.20 


.16 


15 


21 


14 
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Disabled Category Educational Provisions % of x? p 6 
Group Freq. 
Sa ee eee eee 
Moderately a Regular class and consultation ays hed >.05 .16 
Hearing plus materials from special 
Impaired educators 

a Regular class, consultative as- 20 


sistance from special educators 


Deaf he Special class, some integration 32 8.6 >.05 18 
8. Special school 25 

Emotionally if Special class, some integration 30 11.8 = 0076 eet 

Disturbed 6. Regular class half-time and 21 


special class half-time 
eee ee ene eh oe Oe SD) el ee ee ae ae 


* Inspection of the cells revealed that a disproportionately large number of secondary stu- 
dents selected category 10 (residential or boarding schools) as the most suitable educa- 
tional environment for severely retarded children. 


attributed to their greater willingness to reject common stereotypes of the disabled. 
Possible explanations may be found in studies that concluded that courses in spe- 
cial education, especially those that provide personal contact with disabled persons, 
may enhance attitudes toward the disabled (Donaldson & Martinson, 1977; Drake, 
1977; Skrtic, Clark, & White, 1982; Stephens & Braun, 1980). Furthermore, there is 
evidence that students who enroll in special education programs enter university 
holding more positive attitudes toward the disabled than do students who enroll in 
other education programs (Semmel & Dickson, 1966). It is probable that interest in 
the disabled is a major factor when students elect to register in special education 
programs. 

The finding that females were more predisposed than males to accept disabled 
persons replicated the findings of a number of studies involving university students 
in which the ATDP was used (Yuker et al., 1970, pp. 126-127). 


Attitudes Toward Mainstreaming 

Total mean scores of the primary, intermediate, secondary, and special educa- 
tion students on the ATMS and the ATIN and their selections of suitable educa- 
tional environments for children with specific disabilities (Item 69) indicated mod- 
est, qualified support for mainstreaming. They supported mainstreaming for mildly 
disabled children, but they recommended restrictive environments for children with 
severe disabling conditions. Similar support for mainstreaming was found in studies 
of university students’ attitudes reported by Leyser, Abrams, and Lipscomb (1972), 
Warger and Trippe (1982), and Winzer (1984a, 1984b). 

Analyses of total test scores on the ATMS and the ATIN suggested no differ- 
ences in degree of commitment to mainstreaming among the four education groups. 
This finding is inconsistent with studies that determined a positive relationship be- 
tween number of special education courses completed and acceptance of main- 
streaming (Mandell, 1976; Naor & Milgram 1980; Stephens & Braun, 1980). To 
some extent, this anomaly may be explained by examining responses to individual 
test items. Although a common pattern was observed in the direction of the 
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responses to each item in the ATMS.-and the ATIN (that is, mean scores for each 
education program group were either all favorable or all unfavorable for a particular 
item), differences in strength of opinion (that is, in the selection of “Slightly Agree,” 
“Agree,” and “Strongly Agree” or “Slightly Disagree,” “Disagree,” and “Strongly 
Disagree”) concerning agreement or disagreement with certain items differentiated 
the responses of special education and regular program students on a number of 
aspects of attitude toward mainstreaming. These differences were not apparent 
when only total test scores were considered. For example, special education stu- 
dents’ responses to the ATIN revealed a greater willingness than other students to 
integrate handicapped children, but higher scores for special education students on 
this aspect of mainstreaming were offset by lower scores for items dealing with the 
adequacy of teachers to manage handicapped children in regular classrooms. It is 
probable that differences noted on these items reflected both special education stu- 
dents’ more favorable attitudes toward disabled persons and their special education 
training which emphasized the development of complex diagnostic and prescriptive 
skills as requisite preparation for teaching handicapped children. 


The concern of all groups for providing training to assist teachers to develop the 
skills necessary to teach handicapped children in regular classrooms has been stated 
frequently in investigations of teachers’ assessments of mainstreaming (e.g., Flynn, 
Gack, & Sundean, 1978; Gickling & Theobald, 1975; Johnson & Cartwright, 1979; 
Reynolds, Martin-Reynolds, & Mark, 1982; Ringlaben & Price, 1981). 


Although sex is a factor in many assessments of attitude toward the disabled, it 
has seldom been found to be a significant factor in attitudes toward mainstreaming. 
The few studies that have reported relationships between sex and attitudes toward 
mainstreaming have produced contradictory results. In agreement with the present 
study, Berryman and Berryman (1981) found no relationship between sex and 
scores on the ATMS. McCauley, Morris, and Cooper (1978) and Stephens and 
Braun (1980) reached a similar conclusion in their analyses of male and female 
responses on different measures of attitude toward mainstreaming. Alternatively, 
Winzer (1984a) reported that females scored significantly higher than males on a 
scale measuring attitudes toward mainstreaming that she developed. Sex was a fac- 
tor in the responses of university students to the ATIN in the present study. The 
mean score on the ATIN of female subjects was significantly higher than the mean 
score of male subjects. Clearly, additional information is needed in this area. 


Analysis of responses to Item 69 revealed a consensus of opinion concerning ap- 
propriate educational provisions for children with specific disabilities. Over 90 per- 
cent of the students suggested that children who are slightly or moderately physi- 
cally disabled, visually impaired, or hearing impaired can be accommodated in reg- 
ular classrooms, with consultative assistance and teaching materials provided by 
specialists when required. Less than 60 percent of the students recommended these 
provisions for slightly retarded children. Restrictive environments that include spe- 
cial classes and separate schools were considered to be suitable for children who are 
moderately or severely retarded, severely physically disabled, emotionally dis- 
turbed, blind or deaf. Almost 30 percent of the students in the secondary program 
thought that severely retarded children should be taught in residential or boarding 
schools. 


A general pattern emerges when responses to this item are compared with 
teachers’ opinions about integrating handicapped children: Handicapped children 
most frequently acknowledged by teachers as being suitable for integration are 
those who are slightly to moderately physically disabled, visually impaired, or hear- 
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ing impaired, and the children most frequently rejected for placement in regular 
programs are those who are emotionally disturbed, retarded, blind, or deaf (Badt, 
1957; Payne & Murray, 1974; Wechsler, Suarez, & McFadden, 1975; Williams & 
Algozzine, 1979). This pattern is analogous to patterns that occur when social dis- 
tance scales are used as measures of attitude toward disabled groups (Jones, 
Gottfried, & Owens, 1966; Shears & Jensema, 1969; Tringo, 1970) or when respond- 
ents are asked to rank disabilities according to social acceptability or severity 
(Barsch, 1964; Vander Kolk, 1976). 


Implications for Classroom Practice 


The findings of this investigation pose serious problems that should be ad- 
dressed if beginning teachers are to be assigned to mainstreamed classrooms. The 
findings suggest that graduates of teacher education programs, including special 
education, may enter the teaching profession only marginally committed to main- 
streaming, and that their concept of mainstreaming may include only mildly handi- 
capped children. As a group, the students in both regular and special education ac- 
cepted restrictive educational environments for certain children. As teachers it is 
likely that they will resist mainstreaming policies that place children with mental 
retardation or severe physical or sensory impairments in their classrooms. 
Additionally, these students acknowledged their inadequate preparation for teach- 
ing handicapped children in mainstreamed classrooms, and it is probable that as 
teachers they will accept mainstreaming on condition that support be provided 
them from special educators. This demand for supportive services from specialists 
will necessitate an increase in special education staff in many districts. Further- 
more, it is likely that as teachers these students will expect to attend workshops, 
seminars, training sessions, etc. as preparation for teaching in integrated settings. 
Attention to these concerns is important. There is an increasing body of evidence 
suggesting that when teachers do not possess a high degree of commitment to main- 
streaming or when they perceive themselves to be inadequately trained to manage a 
variety of disabling conditions in their classrooms, the efficacy of a mainstreamed 
program is seriously threatened (“Jimmy’s Teacher,” 1977; Kavanagh, 1977; “The 
School Year,” 1977). 


Summary 


The attitudes of education students in a large Canadian university toward the 
disabled and toward mainstreaming were reported in this article. Students in pri- 
mary, imtermediate, secondary, and special education programs were found to be 
mildly accepting of disabled people and of mainstreaming. Special education stu- 
dents were somewhat more favorably predisposed toward the disabled and toward 
integrating children with certain disabilities than were students in regular educa- 
tion programs. Students in all program groups stated that teachers are not 
sufficiently prepared for mainstreaming. There was consensus of opinion that re- 
tarded, severely physically disabled, blind, and deaf children should not be inte- 
grated into regular classrooms. 
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The purpose of this study was to discover what it is like to be a beginning teacher of 
young children. A qualitative research approach was used with the researcher in- 
volved in the school setting of each of three teachers on a weekly basis as a participant 
observer and interviewer. Initially descriptive portrayals of each teacher’s experiences 
were developed. As themes began to emerge, the researcher sought to interpret the 
underlying meaning. Seven themes were developed around the beginning teacher as 
stranger, “I’m a real teacher at last,” caring, struggle for control, uncertainty leading 
to distress, help, and time. The researcher then reflects on what meaning the study 
has for her and other teacher educators. 


“What is it really like the first day of school—the first few weeks of school, in- 
deed the first year?” Having worked with senior undergraduate early childhood 
education students for a number of years, I have frequently been asked this ques- 
tion. As a teacher educator I have often asked myself, “How do our graduates expe- 
rience those first few days, weeks?” I have my memories of what it was like for me, 
and I have listened as others shared their recollections. What is it that makes this 
time in one’s life stand out so clearly years later? Would it be possible for me to 
gain a deeper understanding of this experience so I could help graduating students 
enter the profession with increased self-confidence, assurance, and a reflective atti- 
tude? 

The literature dealing with beginning teaching falls roughly into four categories: 
personal accounts of a teacher’s first year, articles offering advice to beginning 
teachers, studies utilizing extensive surveys and questionnaires (Collins, 1969; Bond 
& Smith, 1967; Southwell, 1970; Tisher, 1979; Edmonds & Bessal, 1979) and those 
that focus on a few teachers in specific situations (Eddy, 1969; Ryan, 1970, Ryan, 
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Newman, Mager, Applegate, Lasky, Flora and Johnson, 1980; Applegate, 1977; 
Newberry, 1978; Felder et al., 1979; Hawke, 1980.) 

While the survey and questionnaire studies have been able to report general 
trends and experiences of large numbers of beginning teachers, most lack a sensitiv- 
ity to the meaning of these experiences for the individual teachers involved. 


The studies by Applegate (1977), Felder et al. (1979), and Hawke (1980) came 
closest to answering the question “What is it like to be a beginning teacher?” They 
all used qualitative research methods and followed the teachers through part of 
their first year. While they provided detailed factual descriptions of what it was like 
for beginning teachers, to some extent, they failed to disclose the meaning the 
teachers were giving to their experiences. However, Tardif (1985) has described the 
process of becoming a teacher from the vantage point of student teachers during 
their practicum. Some of her findings will be referred to in the reflections section of 
this article. 


The main purpose of the present study was not only to describe beginning 
teachers’ experiences, but to penetrate into the world of meaning the teachers gave 
to their experiences. 


Research Process 


In considering the life world of a beginning teacher, one immediately thinks of 
the apparent features such as size and location of school, materials to work with, 
the. daily activities children engage in, administrative guidance, parent conferences 
and so forth. These are a real part of the teacher’s objective world. However, the 
lived world of a beginning teacher encompasses not only what she? encounters as 
she enters her new profession, but also the meaning she gives to the situation. She 
is both affected by, and affects, the world into which she enters. If we are to under- 
stand what her world is really like we must try to uncover what she is experiencing, 
how she feels, and why she is doing certain things. Qualitative methodologies as- 
sume there is value to an analysis of both the inner and outer perspective of human 
behavior. 

An ethnographic approach enabled the researcher to become familiar with the 
everyday happenings in the new teacher’s world, as well as delve into the meaning 
these happenings had for each participant. 

Three graduates of the Early Childhood Education Major at the University of 
Alberta agreed to participate in the study. They were selected from a list of begin- 
ning teachers placed in Kindergarten to grade three classes with a local school 
board. “Patti” had known from June that she would be teaching two Kindergarten 
classes in a relatively new suburban school. “Caroline” had been hired in June to 
teach Kindergarten half days in a small inner city school. She felt that teaching half 
time in her first year would enable her to “really be on top of things” and not feel 
too pushed. In December her half-time position became full-time with her teaching 
a grade five class in the afternoons. While “Joy” had been awarded a contract in 
March, it was not until the first of September that she was assigned to a grade two 
class in a new suburban school. 

In order to develop an in-depth understanding of the participants in their 
unique situations, on-site observations and interviews were carried out over a 
period of six months. The researcher spent one day per week with each teacher 
from late August through January, as well as attended special orientation 
workshops, induction and welcoming events sponsored by the school board and the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association. In December, one continuous week was spent in each 
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teacher’s classroom. Interviews were dialogical in nature with the teachers speaking 
of those events, situations and feelings that had taken on significance during the 
week. The observations enabled the researcher to gain a deeper understanding of 
the situation within which each of the new teachers found themselves. Observations 
were regularly noted in a journal, interviews were tape recorded and then 
transcribed while the essence of informal chats were paraphrased and noted as soon 
as possible. Contact was maintained with the teachers for a further six months 
through informal meetings and interviews. Ethnography, as an interpretive method- 
ology, was used to enable each teacher to articulate and interpret the reality of her 
own life world. While each of the principals was interviewed, the focus of the study 
was on the perspective of the new teacher. In this paper I’ve chosen to highlight 
some of Joy’s experiences during her first year of teaching. While the same could be 
done for Patti and Caroline, space prohibits such an expansion. Following Joy’s 
story, some of the themes that emerged from my reflections upon the beginning 
teacher’s experiences will be developed. In conclusion, I shall comment on what I 
feel this study has to say to teacher education in general. 


Joy’s First Year 


Even though Joy claims to have “fallen into teaching,” her decision to pursue a 
career in education was based on actual teaching experience with young children. 
She came to it with an understanding of what was involved and the knowledge that 
she liked working with children. In her words: 

It was not really planned. I hadn’t even taken the academic route in high school so when I 
decided to go to University I had to go back and get Math. After working in several teach- 
ing situations I guess I felt I needed to back up my experience with credentials, ’cause no 
school system would look at me. I could have been an aide but I felt better qualified than 
that. I never actually planned to be a teacher. I just sort of fell into it. (83.01.19)° 


Once Joy decided to pursue a degree in teaching, education took on a new 
meaning for her. She saw each course and each professor as an opportunity to find 
out more about working with children. She appreciated the genuine interest many 
of her professors took in her. “You don’t really carry away anything that’s lasting or 
going to affect your life unless you’re interacting with people who seem to have a 
real interest in you as a person.” (83.02.24) 


Upon leaving University, Joy felt well prepared—“I knew a lot of stuff and I'd 
had a lot of experience” (83.02.24). She felt good about herself and her abilities. 


While Joy had been awarded a contract in March, it wasn’t until September 1 
that she knew her placement would be a grade two class. The lateness of her ap- 
pointment left her with little time to review curriculum and create her desired 
learning environment before she met her 30 students. This resulted in considerable 
frustration all fall. 

I want to provide an active learning environment but I don’t know the grade two curricu- 
lum well enough to translate it into an activity oriented approach. So although I feel most 
comfortable working with small groups in centers, it just isn’t a feasible alternative right 


now. I guess I’ll have to settle for more large group time and seat work activities. 
(82.09.03) 


The nature of her grade two class ranged from non-readers to academically ad- 
vanced, highly task oriented to those who were in constant motion, mostly directed 
at disturbing others. As the school served a new suburban area students were con- 
stantly transferring in and out of her class. 
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During Joy’s first week a number of problems seemed to surface. Some of these 
persisted throughout much of the year. Others disappeared after a while. 
“Exhausted” was the word that came up often in describing those first few days. 

I’m so exhausted at the end of the day I can’t concentrate on preparing the details for the 
next one. I’ve been taking the manuals and books home and do my preparation in the 
evenings. Then I have to bring all the materials back in the morning. (82.09.09) 
The first few days in any new job require considerable adjustment as one becomes 
familiar with the people, the routines and the expectations. Later she spoke of dif- 
ferent kinds of exhaustion. 
The first day when I went home I was physically exhausted. On the second day I was men- 
tally exhausted. I find I can’t think too clearly about what long range plans I want. I have 
to work late just getting ready for the next day. (82.09.09) 
Joy continued to struggle with an unfamiliar curriculum, a lack of supplies (ade- 
quate textbooks and workbooks were not available until October) and materials 
that were too abstract for many of her slower children. While Joy believed all these 
problems could be rectified she lacked sufficient time. 
Sometimes I feel really pressured to get all my preparation done, get through the guides, 
collect materials, and still meet my social responsibilities. My husband’s been on his own 
ever since I got my position. (82.09.09) 


Joy believed that “children are individuals who need to be considered as a whole 

. need to be guided, cherished, respected, loved” (82.12.02) and she introduced 
several activities aimed at enabling the children and herself to get to know each 
other better and value each one’s special interests and abilities. To her, the essence 
of good teaching was knowing and caring for each unique student. She felt that an 
activity/learning center approach would best provide for her divergent group. “Over 
the Thanksgiving weekend I spent all day Sunday getting the room organized. I 
really felt I’d accomplished something” (82.10.12). 


Each week new features appeared in Joy’s room. Every three or four weeks a 
new theme display was put up with related words for story writing. Displays of 
children’s poems, stories, and art works were regularly changed. Center activities re- 
lated to ongoing themes were featured from time to time. The classroom was indeed 
“child friendly.” There was more emphasis on what happened than how it looked. 

I’ve found I can’t do everything I want to. It’s impossible. I could spend 18 hours a day 
and I’d still never have a lot of things I wanted to get done. . . there are levels of impor- 
tance and let’s get down to what’s really important and get that done if nothing else... 
where I am now is to focus on the positive things I can do to promote the children’s self- 
concept. Their motivation, their willingness to learn. (83.02.24) 


What happens within the classroom for the children and teacher is really the es- 
sential element in education. There was an understanding transformation over the 
year. In the fall, both Joy and the children faced a new situation. For the children 
there was a new teacher, a new approach, new materials and for about half of them 
a new school. In addition to adjusting to these, Joy was also responsible for admin- 
istrative details, fitting into an existing school structure, getting to know 30 
children’s abilities and planning suitable learning for them. In thinking back over 
her initial adjustment to school life Joy commented, 

People deal with stress in different ways but I feel I was more rigid and tense with the 
class in the beginning. I tried to be really prepared for each day. ... I maintained a pretty 
formal situation until I got to know the class and children. (83.05.16) 

Each new situation and each new encounter with children, staff or parents had 

to be considered in terms of what’s the most appropriate action now, what’s the 
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most efficient way to get this done, what’s the school policy for this? As the year 
progressed Joy found 


it took less energy to deal with all these things. Many of them became almost automatic so 
I had a lot more time to think about what I was doing with the children. (83.05.16) 


Throughout the year there were numerous activities set up to orient and help 
new teachers. In February as Joy reflected on these she commented, “I think they 
provided more refreshing breaks than support. I’ve valued the times I could get 
away, I think I did learn some things from the seminars.” However, she did experi- 
ence some conflict in terms of time: 

Maybe the seminars are worthwhile in the long run, but I’m so tired after school I don’t 

feel like going and if they schedule them during the day one has to do extra planning for 

the sub. I still don’t find time to go to evening seminars. (83.02.24) 
She valued most the ones that were directly related to her interests and needs. “As 
a new teacher there have been several that I’ve had to attend but this one was the 
first one that was really for me—my interest” (83.02.01). These seemed to reassure 
her that what she was doing was acceptable pedagogically. Throughout the year 
time figured high on her assessment of support. Was an event worth the time taken 
away from planning? Was it really worth the extra effort of planning for a substi- 
tute teacher? Self-selection also seemed important. Her enthusiasm was always 
greater when she was able to select sessions that she deemed pertinent to her par- 
ticular needs and interests at that time. 


By February, things seemed to be on a real upswing for Joy. At last she really 
felt on top of it all. Good things were beginning to happen for the children. 
Some of the kids are really bursting into reading now—some of the really slower kids— 
and that’s exciting to be in on. The whole book-making thing has been pretty exciting. 
The kids are really into it now. They'll go to the writing center and create a book of their 
own. (83.03.31) 


Although she “still didn’t have enough time for all she wanted to do,” she’d 
learned to live with it. Now she knew the children and the grade two expectations, 
she wasn’t so upset if she didn’t get everything thoroughly planned, or have the 
room exactly as she hoped. Both she and the children were more relaxed. They 
knew and liked each other, and together they had created a landscape they felt 
comfortable in. 


As the researcher interpreted and portrayed the teacher’s experiences, further 
questions arose that were explored with the teachers. As the year progressed, cer- 
tain experiences and feelings seemed to surface over and over again as emergent 
themes in the teacher’s experiences. The researcher focused on these in an attempt 
to gain an understanding of what they meant to the teachers. Sometimes what was 
very important for one teacher did not hold much importance for the others. How- 
ever, a number of themes like struggle for control, someone cares, there’s never 
enough time, were relevant to each of the three teachers in the study. 


Themes Emerging From Beginning Teachers’ Experiences 


The Beginning Teacher as Stranger: From Student to Teacher 


It may seem inappropriate to consider beginning teachers as strangers. After all, 
they have spent most of their lives in classrooms, so it would seem this move back 
into a school should be an easy, natural step. However, their time was done as stu- 
dents, and in our society there is a distinction between the roles of student and 
teacher. Generally, it is held that a student is one who learns: a teacher is one who 
teaches. As the new teacher becomes one of “them” she must put aside much that 
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has been taken for granted in her student role and learn new roles and take on new 
responsibilities. She could be thought of as the homecomer returning to a familiar 
place after an absence. She can no longer take things for granted. She must ques- 
tion things not normally questioned. She must come to a new understanding of 
school so she can participate appropriately in the ongoing activities. Although the 
Bachelor of Education program is designed to prepare beginning teachers for this 
new role, it may tend to relegate them to the role of student throughout the four 
years. Even field placement, which is intended to provide practical experience in 
being a teacher, requires her to fit into another teacher’s existing framework and 
teach in an “acceptable” (to the teacher and faculty consultant) way if she is to get 
an acceptable report. 


Usually a chosen entry into a new situation is viewed as an opportunity to expe- 
rience new things and is approached with both pleasure and anxiety. In the present 
study each of the three teachers was looking forward to this new adventure. 


While Caroline initially felt comfortable in her new school, as she became more 
familiar with the existing staff’s point of view, she realized that there were more 
differences than she had first realized. In Nash’s words, “His (her) greater familiar- 
ity with the host and their ways tend to make him (her) more aware of the gulf 
which separates him (her) from them” (1963, p. 164). Not only do new teachers ex- 
perience themselves as strangers in the situation, but they may be viewed by the ex- 
isting establishment as a stranger to be somewhat wary of. 


Patti’s entry into Alnwick was somewhat different. With a staff of 25 there were 
many different personalities and beliefs. Patti approached the situation cautiously. 
“T just wanted to feel everyone out. ... At first you don’t know where you fit in.” 
While it was important to Patti to be accepted and liked by the staff, she often felt 
like an outsider that first fall. Even though Patti became a fully participating mem- 
ber of the staff, conforming to many of the school practices, she remained some- 
what detached and questioning throughout the year. Patti’s adaptation to the new 
situation was eased somewhat when she found a like-minded ally in Sal, the other 
new teacher at her school. Together they were able to share their doubts (are we 
ever going to fit in?) and their hopes. Although they felt separate from the estab- 
lished staff, they had the support of each other. 

Joy tended to maintain her own views and was neither much affected by what 
the existing staff norms and beliefs were, nor did she attempt to promote her own 
beliefs within the established culture. Although she accepted many of the host 
school’s norms, Joy remained somewhat marginal throughout the year. “In some 
ways it’s a relief to know I’m not going to be here next year. I don’t feel so much 
pressure to conform.” 


“I’m a Real Teacher at Last” 

While it is generally accepted that “parents are a child’s first teacher” and that 
most everyone is involved in “teaching” at some time in their lives, society requires 
a formalized preparation for those who are going to be a “real teacher” in an 
authorized school. 

Prior to entering the Faculty of Education, Joy had taught in a nursery school 
for three years. For her there had been a difference between her student teaching 
and earlier teaching experiences. As a “real” teacher she had made decisions and 
taken responsibility for them. She was involved in creating her own reality. As a 
“student” teacher she was often expected to translate someone else’s choices into 
action and the “real” teacher was ultimately responsible for what happened. There 
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was little opportunity to experience any control over the situation or what she was 
to do, for during field placement the student enters another person’s classroom part 
way through the year and “you don’t know what happened before,” nor do they ex- 
perience the completion of the year..No matter how much practicum there is in a 
student’s program, they are always working in a situation where someone else has 
laid out the expectations, and is ultimately responsible for what happens. As stu- 
dents graduate and are assigned to their own classrooms this may well be the most 
significant transformation they will have to make. Suddenly hundreds of decisions 
must be made every day for which the teacher is responsible and answerable. 


As these three teachers entered their first year as “real” teachers, Patti was very 
conscious of the way “the system” expected things to be done. Initially she con- 
formed to “the unexpected,” which provided guidelines for her actions and enabled 
her to fall back on the authority of the system to support them. 


Both Caroline and Patti needed constant reassurance that they were doing well, 
however, right from the start Joy was involved in creating a situation where she 
could relate to children on her terms. She was breaking new ground where there 
were few guidelines so she set her own goals and was less concerned about achieving 
external praise and approval than Patti or Caroline. 


In Letters to a Young Poet, Rilke advises, “We are solitary. We may delude 
ourselves and act as though this were not so. But how much better to realize that 
we are so, yes, even to begin by assuming it” (in Greene, 1967, p. 30). Joy recognized 
that each of us is essentially in this life alone and realized how important it is to 
build up inner resources to face life’s many challenges. Patti and Caroline have yet 


to reach this understanding. 


Someone Cares 


As Joy, Caroline and Patti thought over what had been meaningful in their own 
education, it was their encounters with teachers who really cared about them. It 
was the teachers or professors who had taken a real interest in them as people, had 
excited them about learning and had touched their lives in unforgettable ways. 
Each of these teachers wanted to touch the lives of children they worked with, to 
let them know someone really cared. 


They felt “knowing the learner” was a high priority. Large numbers work against 
getting to know individuals and initially Joy was frustrated by the size of her class 
and the multiple demands on her time that interfered with really getting to know 
her 30 students. Although Patti also started with 30 students, she was able to get to 
know them more quickly as small groups of five or six children came in for a half 
day orientation the first week of school. This gave her time to interact with each 
child on an individual basis, find out interests, abilities and needs. By the time the 
whole group came together on the fifth day of school, she had already been able to 
develop a personal relationship with each of them. Perhaps if Joy had been able to 
have a staggered enrollment for the first few days, she would not have felt so 
overwhelmed in her attempts to get to know her class as individuals. Then, knowing 
more about each learner’s needs and interests, she might not have been so frus- 
trated in her attempts to plan appropriate activities. This would have enabled her 
to relate to her class in a more personal and caring way right from the outset of 
school. 
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Struggle for Control 


Upon entering a new school, the beginning teacher is faced with many 
unknowns. She may be aware of formal lines of communication and procedures, but 
most schools have informal communication links and customs that play a signifi- 
cant role in how the school operates. This informal organization is familiar and 
taken for granted by the existing staff, but can be confusing and disconcerting to 
the new teacher. Into this established milieu the new teacher brings her own beliefs 
and hopes for what education should be for herself and her children. These beliefs 
may be fairly consistent with the existing climate or they may be in opposition. In 
the latter case a tension may arise between what the new teacher feels she is ex- 
pected to do and what she believes is right for her to do. 


In a similar way there was a struggle for control within each teacher’s classroom. 
Occasionally this was a struggle between the children and the teacher, but most 
often it was a struggle within the teacher as she sought to create a caring classroom 
atmosphere in which children were free to take some responsibility for their own 
behavior and activities, while at the same time respecting the rules and regulations 
established by the school. 


In Erosion of Childhood, Val Suransky (1982) explores how institutional set- 
tings influence a child’s mode of being in the world. Rather than enabling a child to 
“become at home in his world” the child is often expected to “fit into a structure 
imposed and named by adults.” In a similar way a beginning teacher may feel she 
must fit into a structure already implemented by the institution (school) she has 
just joined. Each school has certain standards, rules and regulations that must be 
adhered to by both the teachers and the children. 


For beginning teachers it is especially difficult to work out a balance between 
establishing enough control over the situation within their classroom so that 
everyone’s needs, including the teacher’s, are respected, while at the same time pro- 
viding their students with enough freedom to participate in making decisions about 
what their day is going to be like. 

In The Child and His Image, Yamamoto states, “Children do need limits, and 
they will test and probe to find where the limits will finally be consistently placed 
in their lives.” (1972, p. 125) Once children have identified with external controls 
administered by consistent, loving adults they are able to develop internal controls. 
If the children have been involved in developing limits and understand why they 
are necessary, they are more likely to internalize them than if the same limits are 
imposed on them by the teacher. The first procedure shows a respect for children’s 
ideas and behavior, while the second implies a lack of faith in children’s ability to 
think and act responsibly. In Patti’s and Caroline’s Kindergarten classes, limits 
were established at the beginning of term while Joy and her class spent much of the 
fall searching for appropriate limits. Perhaps it was this joint searching and/or the 
maturity of the grade twos that resulted in more indications of internalized self- 
control in the grade two class by the end of the year. 


Uncertainty Can Lead to Distress 


Although stress is commonly thought of as an undesirable state, stress can be 
pleasant or unpleasant. Recognition for an achievement, meeting an interesting per- 
son, or moving into a new home, are usually pleasant experiences in which the ac- 
companying stress enhances a person’s life. However, unpleasant experiences such 
as losing one’s job, experiencing the death of a loved one, or becoming frustrated 
because one is unable to carry out some activity, almost always results in a distress- 
ful situation. While stress, pleasant or unpleasant, can stimulate a person to achieve 
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greater excellence or overcome some difficulty that fills her with a sense of satisfac- 
tion and well-being, a high level of stress requiring an unusual amount of effort over 
a prolonged period of time may eventually lead to frustration and exhaustion; 
clearly a distressful experience. 

Each teacher in the study experienced a degree of stress as she met her new 
class in September. For Patti and Caroline it was a low level of stress as they met 
with small groups of new students and began to establish rapport with the class and 
came to know and understand individual children. For Joy it was a high level of 
stress as she was faced with 30 new children all at once, with little opportunity to 
interact with them as individuals. She sensed there was a wide range of academic 
abilities, and visually she could see there was a wide range of cultural backgrounds 
that would likely mean more differences. Had Joy been able to get to know her chil- 
dren in the first few days, she would have experienced less uncertainty about what 
activities were appropriate for her class and what needs various individual children 
had. However, she also had to devote much of her attention to becoming familiar 
with school procedures and the grade two curriculum. As the days passed she began 
to experience frustration at not really knowing what skills individual children had 
and being unable to gear her lessons at appropriate levels for the range of abilities. 
With 30 children and the possibility of more, Joy’s principal appeased her concern 
over her class size by indicating he would likely establish a new grade two/three 
split to relieve the pressure of numbers. Throughout September as new children 
arrived and some left, the proposed split was on one day and off the next. This 
added uncertainty further frustrated Joy as she struggled to become familiar with 
the curriculum, get to know the children, and develop a satisfactory level of class- 
room control. If part of her class was going to be transferred to another room in the 
next few days, on what should she spend her limited time? Which children would 
she have? Should she start a new unit, consider a new way of organizing her class- 
room, or should she adopt a holding pattern until a decision was made? While the 
proposed split promised a more manageable situation, the indecision and her 
powerlessness to have any effect on it made it difficult for Joy to formulate a clear 
plan of action. As the uncertainty continued, Joy experienced considerable distress. 
At times she wondered if the children were getting anything out of being at school. 


As Joy experienced frustration and exhaustion, it eventually led to self-doubt. 
“Sometimes I really wonder if I’m in the right space. Maybe I’d be a lot better 
tutoring or something like that” (83.01.18). She never doubted her commitment to, 
and caring about children, but she did wonder at times if she would ever “get it all 
together.” In January her conversations were punctuated with questions and nega- 
tive feelings: “have they learned anything? I’m not happy with my centers. I really 
wonder what the parents think about the reading program? . . . sometimes I feel at 
such a loss.” There was little sense of accomplishment and achievement. The 
uncertainties of the fall had left her discouraged and ambivalent about returning to 
her class in January. While an optimal level of stress can be stimulating, a high 
level of stress experienced over a prolonged period of time, can lead to a sense of 
hopelessness that may eventually result in giving up. 


They Need Help, But What is Help? 


While a dictionary definition of help includes “to give assistance, to aid, to sup- 
port, sustain, succor, relieve,” what was actually helpful to the three teachers in the 
study? In what ways did people attempt to provide help to these beginning 
teachers? When help was given, was it necessarily seen as helpful by those receiving 
it? 
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For Patti and Caroline formal evaluations by their principals served as a source 
of support. They saw them as important indicators that they were doing a good job. 
“It was like a midterm at University. If you get a good mark you know you’re on the 
right track.” Even though Joy had also received a positive evaluation from her prin- 
cipal it was not particularly significant to her. “The successes of the children are my 
successes.” When the children were excited about their accomplishments this pro- 
vided support for Joy. 


For two of the teachers in the study a “buddy” was assigned by the principal. In 
Joy’s case it was the teacher who had taught grade two the previous year, while for 
Patti it was the “other” Kindergarten teacher. Both Joy and Patti had definite ideas 
of how they wanted to organize their program and relate to “their children” which 
were quite different from those of their “buddies.” Due to many joint activities in 
the Kindergarten, Patti and her buddy Marj were continually in contact and forced 
to make mutual decisions. Almost immediately, Patti realized their philosophies 
were very different and while she was willing to compromise on a few points, there 
were many on which she would not. It was difficult for Patti to develop a feeling of 
trust towards a person whose beliefs about children and working with them were so 
different from hers. If we are sincerely concerned about each new teacher creating 
her own reality, we need to provide support carefully. There is a very fine line be- 
tween supporting a person to “become” a teacher in her own way, and supporting 
them to “become” the kind of teacher the professor, the principal or the “teaching 
buddy” thinks she should be. 

For Patti, the other new teacher at the school became her “unofficial buddy.” 
They had experienced a similar orientation in their University Teacher Education 
Program, but most importantly, they were “going through exactly the same kind of 
things.” They were both new to the taken-for-granted operation of the school, they 
were both very busy, and they both wondered “are we ever going to fit in?” This 
informal “buddy relationship” between the two new teachers was much more 
supportive than the structured “buddy” system. After all, it was less threatening to 
admit to another neophyte that you had doubts, did not get something done or 
found someone on staff totally unreasonable, than to share these concerns and 
doubts with someone who seemed to have everything under control and might judge 
you as incompetent. 

If one were to credit voluntary comments as more significant than the solicited 
responses, for Patti, the most important support came from the other new teacher 
at the school, a continuing relationship with the researcher, and the belief that the 
principal did care what was happening in her room. In each case Patti trusted “the 
other person” and felt they were interested in her as a human being, willing to share 
in her joys and her concerns, and was there on a regular basis. For Caroline, one is 
left with “every first year teacher should have a warm, positive sweet teacher like 
Mary for a buddy,” along with Caroline’s feelings towards her principal: “She is one 
hundred percent supportive—she never overwhelms or overburdens, and I feel I 
could talk to her about anything.” Support for Joy came from the feeling that her 
principal believed in what she was doing, as well as from the growing sense of re- 
sponsiveness and accomplishments of her students. In each case important support 
came from those who had taken an interest in each teacher as an individual human 
being and were there when they needed them. While many of the “laid on” 
inservices and formal arrangements were pleasant, they did not provide a personal 
involvement in the particular needs and apprehensions of the individual teacher. 
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When people offer to help others, they need to consider carefully what help 
means, who they are helping, and what kind of help is needed if they are to avoid 
the unfortunate results of the following nature lover. 

The butterfly is a beautiful and active creature. In its process of metamorphosis, it 
emerges from the pupa. It puts up a tremendous struggle to break out of its chitinous 
shell. 

A nature lover, once noticing this, thought that the creature should be saved the struggle. 
With great dexterity, he used a scalpel to cut away the shell. Then the butterfly emerged 
without a struggle. 

But it was lame; it could not fly. (Source unknown) 


Perhaps help should be offered only if we take time to know and understand the 
creature we are attempting to help. Then we may be less apt to interrupt the neces- 
sary struggle of becoming. 


Experiencing Time Within the World of Doing 


If you have ever been at a three-ring circus, you will have some idea of how the 
beginning teachers in the study felt. Remember how you just became totally en- 
grossed in the events of one ring when those of another caught your attention and 
drew you away from the first. Then ring three commanded your attention. What 
should have been an exhilarating experience turned into one of frustration. There is 
just not enough time to take everything in and you are left pulled in many direc- 
tions. Similarly, a beginning teacher may just begin to plan her program when she 
realizes that she must come to understand her children better if she is to plan suit- 
able experiences. As she switches her attention to getting to know her class, a memo 
from the office reminds her of a meeting, a parent conference, or some clerical task 
to be done. How difficult it is to find enough time to keep every “ring” running 
smoothly. She feels pulled in many directions and finds it hard to accomplish all 
those things educators must do. 


A beginning teacher must also learn to conform to the institutional constraints 
which are largely taken for granted by those teachers already established in the sys- 
tem. Even though each school develops its own unique pattern of time demands, all 
schools must conform to some culturally regulated time constraints. 


Each of the teachers was initially overwhelmed with all the things she had to do 
and how much time they all took. There was a tendency for each of them to spend 
all the time she had on school work in an effort to get things as close to perfect as 
she could. 


Inevitably a teacher’s first year requires a great deal of preparation, along with 
considerable thought about the classroom reality she is creating. Is it reasonable to 
expect beginning teachers to establish work patterns that enable them to have both 
a satisfying personal and professional life? 

Each of the three teachers in the study were striving for perfection—mostly for 
their own self-fulfillment, but partly because of the tight job market. Would any 
first-year teacher less than perfect be offered a continuous contract? 

As neophyte teachers enter the field, is it realistic that they should expect to 
attain perfection that very first year? Does this force them into a frenzied pace of 
activity and work that may result in them being burned out within a few years? 
Much of the literature on burnout shows that it is most often the dedicated, com- 
mitted teacher who suffers from this malady. 


It may partly be the beginning teacher’s unrealistic view of what is really pos- 
sible, but I feel the situation they find themselves in adds to this unrealistic expec- 
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tation. Patti was expected to be “just as good as” the other Kindergarten teacher 
who'd been teaching five or six years. Joy was expected to cope with a large, ex- 
tremely diverse class. Caroline was expected to adjust to a new group of students at 
an unfamiliar age level along with her Kindergarten class and theme group. Cer- 
tainly their principals, and some staff members were conscious of their neophyte 
status and assisted them in many ways. However, generally new teachers are ex- 
pected by staff, students and parents to do as well as the experienced teacher. They 
are expected to use their time and skills just as efficiently as experienced teachers 
so the school will continue to run smoothly and children will subtly learn to cope 
with “clock time” as they engage in their studies. Is it possible, then, to urge first 
year teachers to have realistic expectations of themselves, even if they are less than 
perfect; to pace themselves so they only do so much this year and leave some of 
those “neat ideas” to try next year; to reserve time for themselves so they remain 
healthy, happy and enthusiastic? 


Reflections on the Meaning of the Study 


As a member of a Faculty of Education, it was an invaluable experience for me 
to have an opportunity to become part of three different schools and thus gain an 
understanding of current teacher concerns, community expectations and children’s 
interests and problems. My involvement put me in touch with the reality of the 
teaching world in the eighties. 


' Although each beginning teacher is unique and will experience her first year in a 
uniquely individual way, I did feel I had come to a better understanding of what it 
was like to be a beginning teacher of young children. From this experience, and 
having regard to Tardif’s (1985) findings, I feel I can make some pertinent 
suggestions for Teacher Education Programs. 


The Beginning Teacher as Stranger: From Student to Teacher 


While it is impossible to prepare students for each individual school situation, I 
do feel it is important for new teachers to consider themselves as a stranger to the 
school, and realize there are many taken-for-granted procedures and attitudes they 
need to become aware of. Often beginning teachers get so engrossed in working with 
“their class” that they tend to overlook their role as part of the school staff and be- 
gin to feel isolated. I suggest as teacher educators we have a responsibility to ex- 
plore with our students their broader role and develop positive ways of approaching 
a new situation. For example we could discuss the importance of seeking out an ally 
that one could trust to share one’s ups and downs and questions with. 


There seemed to be a place for much closer liaison between University staff and 
their graduating students. The new teachers often took new ideas from University 
courses with them into their schools. At times these were not readily accepted by 
existing staff and the new teacher was left questioning their validity. If we, as 
teacher educators, are sincerely interested in our students as well as committed to 
promoting our ideas in the school system, we need to be more available to first year 
teachers. If they find themselves trying out a new idea in an alien territory, or ques- 
tioning the existing practices, they know they can call on someone who at least 
shares the same perspective. If we developed more colleagiality among students in 
our courses we could encourage more networking among first year teachers so they 
could be of more support to each other. We could link senior undergraduate stu- 
dents with first year teachers with benefits to both. The fourth year student could 
gain a better understanding of the first year teacher’s experiences while the latter 
would have an interested listener. 
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“I’m a Real Teacher at Last” 


Becoming “a real teacher at last” was both exciting and traumatic. Now there 
were so many decisions to make, so many non-teaching tasks to be carried out, nu- 
merous people to interact with, and routines to establish. In student teaching many 
of these concerns had been taken care of by the “real” teacher. Tardif relates that 
the student teachers in her study “expressed resentment that they were unable to 
establish their own class climate and had to act within the social boundaries of the 
classroom as defined by someone else.” (Tardif, 1985 p. 143) Somewhere within the 
four year Bachelor of Education program we need to give our students an opportun- 
ity to be real teachers. Part of the practicum experience could involve groups of stu- 
dents establishing summer programs where they take full responsibility for plan- 
ning, setting up and running a program. They would be required to make the deci- 
sions, interact with the parents, establish the routines. For the teachers in this 
study, it was such experiences that gave them an assurance that they could “handle 
the situation.” If such a proposal was not deemed feasible, perhaps we should make 
this type of experience a prerequisite to entering, or graduating from, the Faculty of 
Education. 


Through my involvement with these teachers, I feel they were prepared to inter- 
act with children and plan curricular activities; however, there is so much more in- 
volved in teaching. They were required to interact with colleagues, with aides, with 
supervisors, with parents. They had to organize their overall program, work out bal- 
anced schedules, contend with committees, meetings and extracurricular activities. 
They had to sort out professional and personal responsibilities and develop a rea- 
sonable balance in their own lives. Although it might be easy to dismiss all these 
activities as personal-people skills and not our responsibility, I suggest they are cru- 
cial to the success or failure of a beginning teacher. Perhaps to emphasize how im- 
portant they are, we need to develop a Department of Human Life Experiences 
where we focus on self-understanding, human relations, group dynamics, communi- 
cation, life management skills, and overall personal fitness. Better still, we should 
incorporate these experiences into all of our existing departments and course 
offerings and truly transform teacher education. 


Someone Cares 


While Tardif’s student teachers seemed most concerned with “taking the class 
through the lesson” the first year teachers in my study seemed more concerned 
about the individual child. A message that came through clearly in my study was 
how important it was to make a genuine effort to come to know each individual 
student in his or her uniqueness. Perhaps this is a different orientation in second- 
ary and early childhood education, perhaps it accompanies the transition from 
student teaching to becoming a real teacher. 


While I realize one instructor cannot be everything to everyone, I am committed 
to making more time for personal encounters with individuals and small groups of 
students, to find out what things are important in their lives and in what way I can 
help them in their becoming a teacher. I feel I can promote a caring atmosphere in 
my classes where students are encouraged to share, cooperate and develop a 
heightened awareness of each other as unique human beings. I trust that through 
experiencing a caring attitude, they in turn can provide a caring atmosphere for 
their pupils. 
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Struggle for Control 


As an educator, I believe there are many ways of effectively interacting with 
children and engaging them in meaningful learning experiences. I suggest teachers 
should be encouraged to develop a teaching style that is compatible with their be- 
liefs and their strengths. However, if a beginning teacher expects to have the free- 
dom to develop her own style and methods, she must be able to put forth a well 
thought through rationale backed with practical assurances that she can handle it. 
It is clearly our responsibility as teacher educators to ensure that each of our gradu- 
ates is able to do this. Then they will be in a position to test out and defend their 
beliefs against other approaches, and not necessarily give in to the current norm. 
However, along with a sound theoretical and practical foundation, they also need to 
develop an appreciation for other perspectives. 


Regarding the struggle for control within the classroom, I became more aware of 
subtle differences between external and internal control of children. Upon walking 
into each of the classrooms in January, I observed children busily engaged in a 
variety of activities. Most of the children were aware of limits and acceptable be- 
havior and generally adhered to them. The underlying difference was that in one 
classroom, the rules for acceptable behavior had evolved jointly over the year and 
were based on doing or not doing certain things because the children felt it was dis- 
ruptive or desirable, or unfair. Although in the other two classrooms the teachers 
had discussed with the children why certain behavior was acceptable or not accept- 
able, the limits were externally imposed by the teacher and the children adhered to 
them out of respect or love for their teacher. I think it is important to explore these 
differences in control with students so they can be more aware of how they are han- 
dling it in their classrooms. Do they expect their students to behave in a certain 
way to please the teacher, or do they want their students to behave in a certain way 
because it makes them feel good to respect others’ rights or to work quietly at a 
problem? The student teachers in Tardif’s study seemed more concerned that they 
keep the students “under control” whereas the first year teachers were more willing 
to negotiate suitable behavior with their students. 


Uncertainty Can Lead to Distress or to Creative Opportunities 

It would not be healthy to remove all stress from our lives, but too many 
changes and too much uncertainty led to distress for two of the teachers in the 
study. Although Joy experienced considerable uncertainty in the fall in her teaching 
responsibilities, she had a very supportive, stable home life and an inner strength 
which helped her deal with the many changes she was experiencing at school. On 
the other hand, as Caroline’s teaching situation became most demanding, her per- 
sonal life was in turmoil and her sense of self-worth was low which added further 
distress to her life. While there may be little we can do in preservice education to 
prepare teachers for all the change and uncertainty they may encounter in their 
first year, I feel some of the uncertainty could be overcome by more “real teacher” 
experiences and more focus on human life experiences. 

Within the study of human life experiences, students could examine change and 
uncertainty as opportunities for constructive confrontations leading to new ap- 
proaches and new solutions to problems. They could explore ways of developing 
inner resources that would enable them to meet the challenges and use them as an 
opportunity for growth. They need to understand that stress and uncertainty are 
part of human aliveness and should be seen as opportunities for growth. 
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They Need Help, But What is Help? 


I ended this theme with the following statement: “Perhaps help should be 
offered only if we take time to know and understand the person we are attempting 
to help. Then we may be less apt to interrupt the necessary struggle of becoming.” 


To me, as a teacher educator, this means that we need to know and understand 
the students we are attempting to “help.” Much as I would urge my students to get 
to know individual children so they can plan activities that will stimulate them to 
grow and learn, I too need to do the same. As a faculty consultant we need to find 
out what student teachers are aspiring to do and in what ways they feel they need 
support. We must however, remember that help is not necessarily making things 
easier for someone. In fact, to help someone become the teacher they are capable of 
being, one’s role might be to pose challenges, question procedures, all the while let- 
ting them know you are genuinely interested in their becoming the teacher they 
aspire to be. 


Before beginning teachers can seek help, they must be able to realistically evalu- 
ate how they are doing and what their needs are. Self-evaluation may be one of the 
most important experiences we provide for education students. For although we can 
expose students to the many sources of help that may be available once they start 
teaching, these will be of little assistance to them unless they can clearly identify in 
what way they need help, along with the willingness to ask for it. The help the 
teachers in the study found most supportive was usually close at hand, such as a 
principal or another teacher who took a genuine interest in what they were doing 
and could offer help appropriate to the need. If new teachers are to benefit from 
this source of help, it is important that they view asking for help as a healthy sign 
of self-understanding and realistic self-appraisal, rather than as a sign of failure. 


Experiencing Time Within the World of Doing 


The dilemma the teachers in the study experienced in relation to time is shared 
by many educators. One never stops being an educator. One’s life becomes involved 
in the process. How can we ensure there is enough time for renewal in our lives that 
we will have the energy, vitality and understanding to inspire our students to be- 
come eager learners of life itself. Unfortunately we too often get caught up in the 
world of doing so many things that we have no time to experience life itself. Let us 
heed Barth’s words 

The quality of being is more important than the quality of knowing; knowing is a means of 
education, not its end. The final test of an education is what a man is, not what he knows. 


Concluding Comments 


This study has caused me, as a teacher educator, to reflect upon all that I do in 
my relations with students in the preservice phase of their program. I trust that it 
will engage you, the reader, in reflecting upon your interaction with beginning 
teachers, whether it be as colleague, principal, consultant or teacher educator. 


Notes 
Li This article is based on research done for a doctoral dissertation by the same title. 
2: “She” will be used throughout this paper to refer to teachers as all three in the study were female. 
3. Dates provided for quotes of the participants refer to dated observations and interviews recorded in the researcher’s field 


notes. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


GIVING TEACHING BACK TO TEACHERS—A CRITICAL INTRODUCTION 
TO CURRICULUM THEORY. By Robin Barrow. London, Ontario: Faculty of 
Education, University of Western Ontario, 1984, 320 pp. 


The central thesis of Robin Barrow’s most recent book on curriculum theory is 
that the field fails to advance because it suffers from the delusion that it is possible 
to establish an empirical base for curriculum and teaching. To overcome this delu- 
sion, Barrow argues for more conceptual thinking, especially about the purposes the 
school should seek to attain. By conceptual thinking, Barrow seems to imply that 
discourse about curriculum should be grounded in rational thought about what 
ought to constitute a curriculum. In particular, Barrow argues that such thought 
ought to be devoted to what we should teach and why, rather than to developing 
models for curriculum design. 


There is sufficient truth in this thesis to allow a skilled polemicist to dismember 
the entire domain of empirical research in education. For, make no mistake, this 
book is more of a polemic than anything else. Barrow’s plea for clear thinking as a 
substitute for empiricism is very sparsely illustrated by examples of the product of 
such thought. The book is much more of an attack than a critique, in that the au- 
thor places a much greater burden of proof on those he criticizes than on himself as 
critic. More important, it is difficult to find anything but vague references to what 
is proposed as the alternative to empirical research. Barrow seems to believe that 
clear thinking and logical coherence ensue simply from the use of these terms liber- 
ally throughout the text. To say that empirical research is no substitute for clear 
thinking, or that it obfuscates rather than enlightens, has some truth but is a trivial 
statement unless the reader can be convinced that advances in curriculum theory 
can be achieved by some alternative form of analysis, especially pure rationality, as 
Barrow advocates. 


Barrow obviously intends to provoke. If that were his only aim one could accept 
such a polemic for what it is. However, he also intends that the book be treated 
both as an introductory text and as a contribution to scholarship. We must there- 
fore ask the more important question of whether the work deserves to be taken seri- 
ously. What do we learn about curriculum theory from Barrow’s exposition? 
Unfortunately, we seem to learn more about what it is not than what it is. 


First, we learn that Barrow believes that it is false to treat curriculum design as 
an applied science. He is highly critical of curriculum models (dismissing them as 
either trivial or incomprehensible), of planning from objectives, and of evaluation. 
He suggests that we should set aside the very concept of curriculum design. Instead, 
he proposes that curriculum is something that should be “thought about and under- 
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stood.” Again, he argues that curriculum design is an impediment to clear thinking, 
but at no point does he indicate what constitutes clear thinking or what the 
outcome of such thinking could be. 


In his chapter on Content, Barrow describes, and dismisses, most of the current 
starting points for decisions about curriculum content. The concepts of intrinsic 
value, relevance and usefulness, needs and interests, and training the mind are 
quickly dispatched. Unfortunately, his own prescription, derived from the concepts 
of knowledge and culture, is equally quickly expounded, and is justified on grounds 
that are uncomfortably close to the idea of intrinsic value which was earlier re- 
jected. Although Barrow has discussed curriculum content in another volume, the 
failure to develop his argument further in this book contributes to the imbalance 
between criticism and alternative prescription which characterizes the book. 


Barrow devotes his most detailed criticism to educational psychology and re- 
search on teaching. Again, the primary argument is that a thorough understanding 
of what we teach and why is preferable to the concern with method which charac- 
terizes these fields of research. The notion that poor school performance may have 
multiple causes is dismissed as vague and unsatisfactory. The possibility that this 
may be the truth of the matter is not considered, nor is any idea given as to what 
sort of knowledge may be more precise and satisfactory. The critique of research on 
teaching is even more pointed. Here, however, the critique suffers not only from 
failure to suggest a credible alternative but also from inadequate reading of the lit- 
erature itself. To base a critique of research on teaching primarily on the state of 
knowledge as summarized in the Dunkin and Biddle volume is to ignore almost 
everything of importance that has occurred in the past decade. Also, the assump- 
tion that research on teaching is inherently concerned with method is a false one. 
Much such research is concerned with the realities of classroom life the constraints 
and and structural features under which teachers work. There is even some research 
in this domain which is devoted to Barrow’s favorite topics: what we teach and why. 
To attempt curriculum prescription from knowledge and culture, without consider- 
ing the classroom realities under which such prescriptions might have to be imple- 
mented, is to invite problems that are far more serious than those inherent in the 
curriculum models or methods studies which Barrow decries. 


The dismissal of research on curriculum implementation and evaluation is less 
detailed but no less equivocal. Barrow believes that it is of little use to know the 
factors which might influence implementation if we do not have a firm notion of 
what might be desirable to implement. It is not clear, however, whether he believes 
that a more “rational” curriculum would be free of implementation problems. The 
critique of evaluation turns out to be a critique of objective testing and something 
of a plea for essays. Although this is consistent with Barrow’s overall view of empir- 
ical research (of which objective testing is seen as an inherent component), it is not 
clear how this is relevant to the larger problem of curriculum evaluation. 

The final chapter on teacher education places the author in the position of the 
boy in the legend who finally exposed the emperor’s nakedness. Barrow argues that 
much of teacher education is built upon a mound of jargon, models, designs, tests 
and other paraphenalia which create the illusion of the fully clothed emperor but 
which, in reality, is largely lacking in substance. It is here that his skills as a 
polemicist are at their best. There is certainly enough of the emperor’s clothes phe- 
nomenon in teacher education to justify a critique. Nevertheless, one would expect 
a serious scholar not only to expose nakedness but to provide at least a simple 
cloak. What passes for this cloak, in the final analysis, is Barrow’s plea, which fin- 
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ally addresses the point implied by the title, that teachers be granted autonomy. 
Unfortunately, by the last pages of the book it is much too late for such a plea to 
have any force. More important, it is not at all evident throughout the book how 
teacher autonomy is related to curriculum theory. In fact, this seems to contradict 
the entire argument for a more rational approach to curriculum. The deceptiveness 
of the title is not the least of the problems in a seriously flawed attempt at analysis. 


Robert K. Crocker 
Institute of Educational Research and Development 
Memorial University of Newfoundland 


ALTERNATIVE PERSPECTIVES ON SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT. By David 
Hopkins and Marvin Wideen. London: The Falmer Press, 1984, 212 pp. 


Compiled, in large measure, from a series of papers presented at a Summer 
Institute on “Strategies for School Improvement” held at Simon Fraser University 
during the summer of 1980, Alternative Perspectives on School Improvement does 
offer what its title implies. It is a good beginning. Too often the title is not an accu- 
rate reflection of what will be found between the covers of a book. As well, several 
of the thirteen essays which comprise the body of this volume offer new insights for 
consideration or novel approaches for addressing well recognized variables in the 
area of school improvement. 


Divided into four sections, the matter of suggesting limits for the concept of 
school improvement is addressed in the first. Here three writers are included and 
the papers by two of them, David Hopkins and Richard Schmuck, are insightful 
and well written. However, the third, one of three not presented at the institute but 
added at the suggestion of the publisher to “reinforce the international flavor of the 
book,” simply reviews previously published work. Further, this paper is stylistically 
weak in places which may be a function of the fact that it was written by a Swedish 
author, Mats Ekholm, and required translation. 


At least one substantive omission is apparent in the first section. In fact at no 
point in the volume is it addressed directly, and it merits notation. That is the mat- 
ter of external support, from government and the general public, for major modifi- 
cations to existing practice. Given that some of the ideas suggested in this book 
would have increased financial requirements and/or changes in degree of involve- 
ment by these groups, it is surprising this variable was not addressed. 


In section two, four papers are presented, each addressing the involvement of 
particular groups of participants in the school improvement process. Specifically, 
the roles of students, teachers and principals are subjected to critical examination. 
The paper by Jean Reddick raises a matter not often considered in the introduction 
of an innovation, but sometimes of critical importance to its success, that of insur- 
ing the students’ successful internalization of the change. Lawrence Stenhouse’s 
essay, one of two addressing teaching improvement, suggests this might be accom- 
plished through teacher adoption of a critical orientation to the quality of their 
work in much the same way artists improve their practice. The remaining two 
papers by Joyce and Showers on peer coaching by teachers, and by Michael Fullen 
on the principal as the gatekeeper in the educational change, discuss topics that 
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have already been addressed often in the literature on educational innovation, but 
they are well written and Fullen offers some interesting research ideas at the con- 
clusion of his article. 


The third section of the book, entitled “Perspectives on Change,” offers rela- 
tively little in the way of new ideas for the reader. Ted Aoki’s essay which provides 
an alternate approach to curriculum implementation is insightful and thought-pro- 
voking but his contribution is the only bright spot among the four appearing here. 
The next two contributions by Ken Eltis et al. and Viviane Robinson were included 
as part of the “international flavor” suggestion mentioned earlier. Eltis and 
Robinson are from Australia and New Zealand respectively. Unfortunately, both ar- 
ticles are simply of the “this is how we did it” variety that appear too often in the 
literature, and the Robinson report is not an original work having been previously 
published in 1982. In the final paper of this section, Runkel and Schmuck discuss, 
as might be expected, the role Organizational Development (OD) can play in school 
improvement. Though nothing they say here is in any way new, they do offer a con- 
cise, cogent description of their perception of how OD strategy is best applied in a 
school setting. 

Two essays comprise the book’s final section. Both seek to identify recurrent 
themes present in the preceeding chapters and to suggest, in some measure, ideas 
for their application. Philip Runkel selects variety as his common thread and argues 
by linking it to biological diversity that is not only inevitable, but potentially bene- 
ficial and necessary if we are going to adapt successfully to the ever increasing rate 
of change. Marvin Wideen and Ian Andrews in a more concrete discussion identify 
four themes: the need for awareness, the need to support and facilitate but not con- 
trol, the complexity of innovation adoption and the need for diversity. They further 
suggest selected implications of these themes at the levels of the classroom, teacher, 
school and supporting agencies. 

All matters considered, this volume is a worthy addition to the existing litera- 
ture on change and innovation as it applies to the schools. True, some of the mate- 
rial appears to have been included primarily in an effort to increase the market for 
the volume, but the majority of the essays offer sufficient novelty and substance for 
this book to be a real value to even the very experienced scholar or practitioner con- 
cerned with school improvement. 


F. T. Johnson 
Department of Teacher Education and Supervision 
University of Calgary 


RESEARCH ON TEACHING IN CANADA: SOME PROJECTS AND 
PROSPECTS. Edited by Leslie McLean, Robert Crocker and Philip H. Winne. 
Toronto: OISE Press, 1984, 120 pp. 


This publication is the report of the conference on research on teaching held at 
the University of British Columbia in December of 1982. The major goals of the 
conference were to examine the state of research on teaching in the Canadian con- 
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text and to foster communication amongst researchers with common interests scat- 
tered across Canada. 

The report itself is divided into two major sections with an interesting conclud- 
ing section entitled “Some Loose Ends.” The first major section contains reports of 
five recent research studies while the second major section contains a number of 
papers which focus upon the future of research on teaching. The last brief section, a 
rather refreshing one, contains brief expositions of ideas that individuals developed 
or presented during the actual conference. 


The reports of the five research studies reflect the broad but, at times, esoteric 
interests in the field of research on teaching. The studies were concerned with is- 
sues such as the nature and functioning of antecedents and structural conditions 
that determine classroom events, the language that teachers use when questioning, 
the attempts of teachers to implement mastery learning with different types of 
learners, the nature of the interaction amongst teaching methods, classroom organi- 
zation and pupil behaviors as well as the intentions of teachers with respect to 
student thinking and the interpretation of the students of those intentions. 


The methods used for gathering the data in the various studies were diverse, ec- 
lectic and somewhat traditional. Methods used included those of classroom observa- 
tion in several different forms, standardized student achievement tests and meas- 
ures of student attitudes, Q-sort, teacher surveys and interviews as well as the use 
of field notes and time studies to name just a few. 


The results of the studies were varied and, at times, confusing. In some 
instances expectations were fulfilled while in others they were quizzically denied. 
Some results seemed promising and exciting while others were disappointing and 
unnerving. In total, the results seem to be partial, very exploratory and perhaps 
tangential to the significant issues which initiated the research. 


Two features noted throughout the reports were the penchant for model build- 
ing and the differences in theoretical orientation between studies. The delineation 
of elaborate models may be an attempt to deal with the complexity of the field 
coupled with the simplistic nature of present research attempts. While some studies 
reflected the process-product orientation others were strongly influenced by the 
cognitive-mediational paradigm. 

The section of the report dealing with future research on teaching cites a num- 
ber of problems with the present type of research and proposes a variety of needs 
and solutions for progress in the field. Two problems with the present research 
which run as major themes through this section of the report concern the 
weaknesses of classical research methodologies and procedures for data analysis as 
well as the partiality and fragmentation of present research findings with little way 
of interrelating the plethora of information. Due to the complexity, subtlety and 
size of the field, presently available research techniques appear fragile and naive. 
Due to the lack of any over-arching theory, the increase of research findings seems 
merely to add to the confusion rather than show light. 


With these problems as a backdrop, a number of needs are cited if progress is to 
be made in the field of research on teaching. Among these are the need to develop a 
more global, synthesized and interdisciplinary approach to research, the need to 
construct theories that are ecologically valid, the need to interpret findings in rela- 
tion to one another, the need to explore unexamined domains such as the learning 
of higher-order intellectual tasks and the need to develop models which capture a 
full range of variables. 
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The last section of the report briefly presents ideas developed or explored by 
conference participants. These exploratory “jottings” examine such questions as: 
How does one emphasize the individual in the research? What influences teacher 
decisions with respect to teaching styles, techniques and strategies? What about the 
teaching of handicapped children? How can measures of student achievement be 
improved? Is a national study on teaching feasible and desirable? 


Research on Teaching in Canada would seem to serve a useful function if for no 
other reason than the fact that it provides a Canadian perspective to an area of 
educational research that is of international concern. The report also reflects the 
nature of the field of research on teaching—at one and the same time confusing, 
promising and developing. While the report provides few direct solutions to the 
problems of teaching in the classroom, it does reflect the growing interest in the is- 
sues. Because of the potential importance of research in this field, the report is 
worthwhile. 


Robert K. Jackson 


Department of Elementary Education 
University of Alberta 
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